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REMARKS. 



Poetry, with all its charms, will not constitute $> 
good play :; — a very inferior dramatic work may be, 
in the highest degree, poetical* 

This play possesses both the ^iit of poetry and 
the grace of action. Yet, but for the extraordinary 
talents of one performer, H would be neglected, as 
little calculated for representation ; though the pro- 
duction of a man of genius, and of most excellent 
theatrical education. 

Those persons, who have never seen Mr. Kemble in 
Octavian, will yet receive delight in reading this well 
written play : but those, vfhoha'ce ^een him, will weep 
as they read, and tremble as they weep, for it is most 
certain they have not forgotten him. Those, again, 
who have seen any other actor in the character, will 
peruse the play, possessed of all its claims to attention, 
with indifference; for this true lover requires such 
peculiar art, such consummate skill, in the delinea- 
tion, that it is probable, his representative may have 
given an impression of the whole drama, unfavoura- 
ble to the author. Nor is this a reproach to the actor 
who fails ; for such a personage as Octavian would 
Dever have been created, had not Kemble been boriv 
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4 REMARKS. 

some years before him. But, notwithstanding the 
difference of their ages, it is likely they will both de- 
part this life at the same instant. 

■ * * He is as a rock, 
** Opposed to the rude sea thsit beats against it ; 
^* Worn by the waves, yet still overtopping them 
" In sullen majesty *." 

This picture by Colman is as like Kemble on die 
stage, as his last picture by Lawrence is like him 
«ffit. 

The consideration of this t^haracter, in point of 
length, may give the reader a proper notion of it, 
in point of weight — It is solid gold, or its power over 
human kind could not be contained in so small a 
compass. He does not appear till the play is half 
over, and then is but seldom seen ; yet the audience 
think upon no other person of the drama. 

It is a disadvantage to his beloved woman, that she 
is always in the dress of a man. An actress should 
never have her sex transformed, when she has nothing 
more to do than meet her lover ; for in those tender 
interviews the appearance of different sexes pleases 
the spectator, if not the reader. 

The other characters, where this sublime one is not 
concerned, have music to uphold them — ^which 
tempts a parody on one of the most beautiful and 
nervous passages of the play : 

^^ Providence has slubbei^d them in haste. 

** They are some of her unmeaning compositions 
** She manufactures, when she makes a gross. 

* See page 50. 



KEUARK8. 

'^ Slxell fonn a miUion such — ^and all alik< 

*^ Tben send them forth, ashamed of her own work,'' 

And give them songs*. 

An Irishman is very naturally introduced amongst 
this group-~-and yet, to an auditor, neither the Irish 
tone or manner accord with the dialogue or scene 
of this play. The Irish characters were fiurmcrly of 
importance, but they are now too frequently intro-* 
duced in farces and stale hashes, called preludes, inter- 
ludes, operas, and comedies, not to ruin their effect 
in every delicate or delicious entertainment. They are 
an excellent cayenne to dish up ortes ; but it is spoil- 
ing the taste of wholesome viands, to pepper away 
their natural flavour. 

It is said, that some part of this play is taken 
from Cervantes — if so, it is a new compliment to the 
Spanish poet — that Colman the younger has thought 
proper to borrow from him. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



OCTAVIAN 


• Mr. Kemble. 


ViROLET 


Mr. Barrymore. 


KiLMALLOCK 


Mr. Johnstone. 


ROQUE 


Mr. Aikin. 




rMr. Bannister. 


Muleteers 


J Mr. Davies. 
1 Mr. Bland. 




\^Mr. Benson. 


Lope Tocho 


Mr. Parsons. 


Perequillo 


Mr. Comerfordy. 




^Mr. Palmer^jun. 




\Mr, Barret. 


Goathi(rds 


< Mr. Ledger. 




I Mr. WMron^jun. 




f^Mr. Burton. 


BULCAZIN MuLEY 


Mr. Bensley. 


Ganem 


Mr. Evatt. 


Pacha 


Mr. Wewitzer. 


Ali Beg 


Mr. Abbot, 


Sadi 


Mr. Bannister, jun 


YUSEP 


Mr. Usher. 


Selim 


Mr. Cooke. 


Zoratda 


Mrs. Kemble^ 


Floranthe 


Mrs. GoodaU. 


Agnes 


Mrs. Bland. 



Moorish Guards, Goatherds^ &c. 

SCENE^-^Spam ; partly in tlte Town and Kingdom of 
Granada; partly in Andalusia. 



THE 



MOUNTAINEERS. 



ACT THE FIRST. 



SCENE I, 



A Moorish Garden in the town of Granada ; at one 
side, the Castle of Btdcazin muky. A window in 
one of its towers aoerlooking the garden, A tlratiy 
bridge^ leading to the castle gate% 

ViROLET and Kilmallock, habited as slaves, dis*- 

covered at work. 

Kibn. Count! 

Viro. How noW) noble Captain Kilmallock. 

KUm. I wonder if the ingenious gentleman, that first 
hit upon digging, tried it with as pleasant a broiling 
sun over his head as we have. By my soul! if he 
went to work with his jacket on, it would have 
warm'd it pretty decently. 

Viro. We are slaves, Kilmallock, and must sub- 
mit. But we are soldiers of Spain — Christian soldiers 
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— both our faith and our profession, when Providence 
inflicts calamity, preach patience to us. Murmurs 
are fruitless, brother soldier. The fickle goddess, 
Fortune, hears not the complainings of the grief-worn 
captive. 

Kilm, Truly now, Count Virolet, I always under- 
stood the good lady was blind, but I was never before 
told she was dunny. Faith, and that I take to be 
the reason she has never been goodnatured enough 
to listen, when I have reminded her what a dirty 
devil she has been to me. First, Iwas toss'd out of 
Tipperaryinto Spain — where I have fought these seven 
years under Ferdinand the Fifth, king of Castile and 
Arragon — till the thumps bestowed upon me by his 
catholic majesty's enemies, and be hang'd to 'em! 
have belaboured me up to tiie rank of a captain. 

Viro, Right : — of Calatrava ; of which gallant or- 
der I boast myself a member. 

Kilm, Faith, and you may boast — ^for my own 
part, I never had the knack of it. But I had 
the honour, signior, of fighting side by side with you 
against the Moors of Granada here. 

f^ii'o. And bravely too, good comrade. 

Kilm, All's one for that — Well, now I have the 
honour of being lock'd up with you, in the garden of 
an ould \vhisker-faced Arabian. We have been pri- 
soners these three months. And here are a pretty 
pair of famous knights, that boast themselves of the 
gallant order of Calatrava, with a bit of a shovel 
popt into our noble hands, digging away like two 
planters of potatoes. 

Viro. Yet comfort thee, Kilmallock. Granada is 
close besieged. Our royal master, Ferdinand, has 
raised and fortified a town near to their walls. 

Tis, as I hear, a well-stock'd hive of war. 
Teeming with close compacted swarms of soldiery ; 
Who will 80 buz2 about their Moorship's ears, . 
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Yea, and so sting these thin-skinn'd mussulmen , 
That they wiU smart to death with't. Noble comrade^ 
Prove but their armssuccessful^ and 'twill cut 
A road to freedom for us. Yet that's doubtful — 
There were, indeed, a shorter way. [Musing, 

KUm. Och, then let us be after trudging that. 
If there are two roads, signior, out of captivity, I 
am always for travelling the shortest cut, because it 
bids fiedr to be the nearest. 

Viro, Come, I will trust thee. I do know thee 
brave; 
And in the breast, where fire-eyed courage rears 
Her rugged throne, sui^ honour must inhabit. 
Yet, dare I trust thee ? [Wavering. 

KUm. Dare you? Look you, Count Virolet ! you 
•dare do much ! — for you are the first that ever dare 
tell me to my teeth, he held my honour in doubt. 
Och, fire and oons, and Saint Dominick to boot! 
Hark ye. Sir Don! I never was a hunter after other 
people's secrets, as I am not over-fond of keeping 
what doesn't belong to me. But I am an Irishman, 
mark you me ; born a subject of his English Majesty 
— Heaven prosper the kings and the country, to tlie 
«nd of time !— -and if any Spaniard, Frenchman, or 
•dse, dare trench upon our honour, by my soul, 
well fillip them soundly, for venturing to call it in 
question. 

Ftro. Friend, were the merits of thy nation scanned. 
From one particular, and thou the sample, 

i should affirm thy countrymen all heart : 

Stuffed with such various manly qualities. 
That it doth grievously perplex their heads 
To find fit seasons when to exersise them. 
He who doth take offence, before 'tis meant. 
Is, in himself, offending. — Sir, it dwelt not 
Within my thought to anger you. 

Kihn, It did not i — Give me a shake of your Spa- 
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nish hand, signior. I entreat your pardon. Beshrew 
me, Count, I am as far from giving an insiult wrong- 
fully, as I am from taking one. And, if I am t^ 
sample you talk of, mark down this for my country- 
men, if it please you. — If my head mischances to 
run itself, in the dark, against the fieelings of an- 
other, my heart bids me go through fire and water for 
his service, by way of reparation. 

Viro. The spirit of thy warm and kindly nature 
Shines thro' thy speech, rough soldier. Hear mc, 

comrade ! 
Thou know'st the governor — 

KUm. What, the Moor, — ^Bulcazin Muley, our 
master, as he calls himself? — as arrant an ould — 

Viro, Your patience. This same Moor, who holds 
us captives, 
Has one fair daughter : — beauty's paragon ! 
Each evening, as the sun begins to sink 
Behind the mountain's top, in yonder tower 
She'll sit, and. in a simple Moorish ditty, 
Pour forth a strain of native melody. 
That doth enchant the ravish'd hearer's soul ; 
Outwarbling Philomel ! 

Kibn, And, certain, an afternoon^ song is a mighty 
pretty refreshment for a gentleman, who has been 
turning up the mould for eight hours together. But 
for the life of me now, I cannot guess how it will 
give him strength to squeeze through the fortifications 
of Granada. 

Viro, Yet, 'tis e'en so, Kilmallock. 
Briefly, to sweet Zorayda am I sworn ; 
And she, fair saint, to roe. — Some two months back, 
Worn with fatigue, and leaning on my spade. 
In pensive sort, under the cork tree's boughs. 
That wave beneath the sullen turret's window, 
A female hand, stretch'd thro' the lattice work, 
Let fall a letter to me. Thus it ran ; 
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^ I am at heart a christian : — ^from the slaves 
** You have I singled out : — ^bear me from hence, 
*' And fortune, and Zorayda, are yours." 

KUm. Och ! the creature'! 

Vtro. Oft to her window have I stole at dusk ; 
When from the tower a silken cord has dropt. 
And thus, in mute exchange, we have conve/d 
Our written vows ; — for speech were dangerous. 
Her fiither (chief about the moorish king,) 
Holds the town's key in charge. 

KUm. The ke^s i 

Viro, Aye, comrade. — 
Our projects ripen. She has wilFd me bring 

A chosen fnend, to back my enterprise ; 

And thou art he whom I select, Kilmallock. 

KUm. Faith, Count Virolet, and you have chosen 
as handsomely as heart could desire. Foe the service 
of a fair lady, or a small matter of fighting, you 
may search the world over before you find any better 
prepared than an Irishman. 

Viro, Day wears apace; and the cool ^evening 
breeze 
Blows fresh and sweetly. 

[ZoRATDA U heard from the window, 
Dstcn I 

SONG. ZOaATDA. 

BewaUing ! BewaiUng ! 
She sunkf heart-broken^ on her pUlow ! 

Her true lofo^s gone^ 

Coliy cold 08 9tone : — 
foor Orra now must wear the wUhw. 



KUm, Och, blessings on her pretty little Moorish 
throat ! — She warbles, for all the world, as natural 4 
as a christian. 

[A hand from the tower waves to Virolet. 
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Viro.. Soft. — See, she waves me toward the castle. 
— Comrade, 
Tarry, I pr ythee, near this spot awhile, 
ni cross the moat, and at the eastern gate 
Try for admission. — I had near forgot — 
Should Sadi pass along — ^the dapper Moor, 
Who guards the slaves, and parcels out our labour^ 
Draw him aside. Zorayda's entreaty. 
And love the patch doth bear a female slave. 
Have won him to us. Should he play the churly 
As he is wont, then be this ring thy token. 
And he will soften straight. Comrade, farewell ; • 
Now fortune be my speed ! [Exit over the drawbridge^ 

Kilm, What a recreation it is to be in love ! It sets 
the heart aching, . so delicately, there's no taking a 
wink of slee^ for the pleasure of the pain. Cupid,, 
as the poets feign, is stone blind : troth, and they feign 
very truly ;— Or this lady Moor (no disparagement to 
the Count,) had never cast her eyes of affection on a 
Spaniard, and let a gentleman of Tipperary stand by,, 
without bestowing a glance on him. — Yonder trots 
Sadi, head shepherd over the flock of slaves; — ^tis 
near sunset, and he comes to pen us all up in the 
man-fold! 

Enter Sadi, foUoficed by Yusef and Selim. 

Sadi, Out on't ! I am sun-roasted, like an over-ripe 
iig, till I am ready to drop. It looks well now, that 
I drudge, and you stand idle. Are not you two 
placed under me, you lop-ea/d knaves you ? 

Selim. We are, good Sadi. 

Sadi, O cry you mercy. — It seem'd you h^ for- 
got the rule of office in all well govem'd states. 

Yusf, What is it, Sadi ? 

Sadi, What is it, Sadi? marry, this it is, siriah! 
and see you note it. When large pay is given fl^r high. 
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cwployment, 'tis the head man's care to take the 
money y and the deputy's to do the work. Therefore, 
show vi^iance in your humble departments of la- 
howc ; — as I, like my brother great men, give example 
of regularity in my more lofty task of receiving the 
profits. Reinembcr, 'tis the order of our master, Bui- 
cazin Muley, that ye look narrowly to the slaves. 

Selim, I did ne'er relax ; I hold the christians in 
mortal hate ; 'tis meat and drink to me to scoui|;e 
them. 

Sadi, Thou hast indeed friend, a tolerable twisi 
Ihat way. Thy mind is of the true Mahomet kidney , 
with the right savage maw of a mussulman. No man 
can lay to thy charge the guilt of humanity.— ^>o to- 
I have noted the diligence of your cruelty; and it 
shall go hard but I wiU so order, it, that, ere long, 
your deseits shall be showered upon you in plentiful 
ihickneas. 

Setim. I thank thee, Sadi. I shall look for thy 
remembrance. 

Sadi. Content thee, friend. Thou shalt shortlj^ 
4»rry the maiks on't. — How now, christian — 

[To Kilmallack, 

Kiim. How now, moor ! 

Sadi. You must away with me — ^The sun is near 
abed. 

Kilm. 'Faith, then, master !^di, I shall e'en walk 
this garden, a small half hour, 'till he puts out his 
candle. 

Sadi. Were I to choose now, I would deal with a 
dozen blustcdring captives, rather than one Irish or 
English. There is, as it were, a sort of a native kind 
of a steady, cool, method of freedom about these 
islanders, (as if it grew to them) that keeps its dig- 
nity better than any other nation of Christendom. 
Come on, sir, — ^you must forward. [Urging him on. 

Kilm. Mark you me, Mr. Sadi, the moor — but 

c 
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you must serve me — So you, are safe. Indeed, when 
a man's in -captivity, and would seek favour of a 
rogue, who has two more at his back, I don't hold 
it altogether wise to thump him into a kindness: — 
so, as I would be private here, — here are a couple of 
-doubloons (saved from the old plunderer, your mas- 
ter,) to leave me to my meditations. 

Sadi, Why look ye, christian — It pleased Maho- 
met, and my father, when, they made me, to make 
me a moor — My mother was an humble vassal here, 
coop'd up for lite, like an old hen, in the castle ;'and 
they found me one morning, hatched in Bulcazin's . 
house, a new bit of his live property. I was brought 
up from the shell to the business I am put upon. It 
may not, haply, hit my humour to crow over the 
captives : — but if ever I take wing, and fly from the 
ground. of my duty, trust me, christian, I shaVt be 
tempted to it with the scanty grains thrown in my 
way by the necessities of the unfortunate. Put up 
your money, christian. 

Kilm. 'Faith, and I will.— This is the best bantam 
of the whole black brood of Granada 1 and I would 
that every gentleman of England discharged his trust 
with as much honesty and feeling as my friend here 
of the copper complexion. You will consent then, 
honest fellow, to my taking a solitary trot here, with- 
out remuneration. 

Sadi. I dare not. My master is severe— ^his ser- 
vants pregnant with jealousy and suspicion. Each is 
ever a spy upon his fellow. Were I found negligent, 
upon so slight a ground too, I could not answer it ; 
'twere danger of my place, my life, my— [Kilm a L- 

LOCK shoxvs the ring,] eh umph — oh— hum ; . 

stand back, you knaves, or Zorayda ! [IVhis- 

pering.] 

. Kilm. Count Virolet — (m to. the castle. [Wkis- > 

perifig.] ... 
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Sadi, Fellows, this fool's refractory — I'll along with 
him to our master at the castle — Follow but to the 
next turning — then leave me, rogues — Fil manage 
him fix)m theuce, I warrant. — Why, how now, sirrah. 
— Face to the moat, you rogue! — Oh, what you 
come about,- friend, do you — On, slaves, on ! [Exeunt^ 
[Sadi driving Kilmallock across the drccw- 
bridge,: to the castle, 

SCENE II. 

An Apartment in the Castle of Bulcazin Muley. 

Enter Bulcazin Muley and Ganem. 

Bute, So great the Spaniard's army, say you ? Why, 
By Alia, Ganem, 'tis not credible. 
It is a christian fiction : I've no faith in't : — 
I have no faith in any thing that's christian : — 
It cannot be. 

Ganem, It is most certain, sir. 
Our spy is new retum'd who took their number. 
Last night, with 'vantage of the cooling breeze, 
That stilly fann'd the parch'd and sun-crack'd earth, 
King Ferdinand (before his new-built town. 
That braves our walls), in person did review 
Full fifty thousand Spanish men in arms. — 
Lusty and fresh : — their polish'd coats of mail 
Gleam'd, in faint pride, beneath the silver moon ; 
Which hung, in maiden sorrow, o'er their heads. 
As looking pale at man, intent on slaughter. 

Bide.. Now may the pestilent dew of vaporous night 
Pierce to their marrow ! — Sap their hated bones ! 
The flagging air blow hot and moist upon them ! 
May the high prophet, who protectii our battles. 
Pour, from the ponderous and scowling clouds, 
Delu^ on deluge down ! till the swoll'n Darro 

c ^ 
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P'erflood its limits ; and the sodden christiaits 
Kot, like staiVd carrion, in the drowned field. 
What, has the King sent for me? 

Gimem. Even now. — 
He waits your coming, sir, at the Alhambra. 

Bulc. Say I attend his bidding. — Stay ; come 
back. — 
Evermore to and fro ! evermore care I 
Counci], dispatches, court, mosque, garrison ! 
Threading the city's avenues, to goad 
The sluggish guard to duty ; — then at night. 
Eves-dropping to entrap the mutineer ; 
Or plodding by the blue and paly lamp 
In painful rumination. This it is 
To be a governor — A dogged mule. 
That climbs the craggy mountain with his load^ 
Enjoys a life of ease to't. I do envy 
The vilest beast, that sweats beneaSi his burden ; 
For mine's upon the brain. Dull, thoughtless hound ! 
Why art not gone ? 

Ganem, It was your will, so please you. 
To call me back again. 

Bulc. O, true, good Ganem ! 
Go to Zorayda, my daughter ; — tell her, 
Ere I go forth, I fain would speak with her. 

[Exit Ganem. 
There is another toil I — to guard a daughter ! 
And watch the youthful shoots of disposition 
In a green growing girl. 
She has seemM sad of late ; but yestemoon, 
As I did question her, in casual talk, 
When she had been at mosque, a stealing tear 
Dropt from her cheek, upon my hand. — At mosque ! 
The silly fool is vapourish .-^Her mother. 
That's dead, was christian — umph ! — Oh, Mahomet ! 
If that I thought 'twere so, my scymetar 
Should — ^pish ! it cannot be. Sweet wench, I wrong 
her. 
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Enter Zoratda. 

Zor. I am here, father ; would you aught with me ? 

jBtf/D. Come hither, wench. — I must to the Ai- 
hambra. 
Should Giaffer arrive ere my return, 
There is a writing, sealed up in my cabinet, 
(This is the key,) you must deliver to him. 
Why (dost not take it, dreamer ? My Zorayda ! 
Art thou not well ? my child ! why dost thou tremble ? 

Zor. *Ti», that your sternness terrifies me, father. 
My heart's brimful, when you are kind to me — 
And my eyes too ; — no wonder, then, I tremble. 
When you speak angerly. 

Bulc. My dear, dear daughter ! 
Cheer thee, my child ! The duties, which of late 
Do throng upon me, may go nigh, belike, 
To make me somewhat fretful. These vile christians 
Vex thy poor father sore, .Zorayda. 
Would it not glad thee, wench, to see these dogs 
Dragged through our town in chains ? 

Zor. No, trust me, father : 
For when the captives pass, that dig our garden. 
Pining in wretchedness, and spirit-broken, 
Poor hearts ! I turn my head aside, and weep, 
To see a sight so piteous. Surely, father. 
When Heaven made man, it never was ordained, 
That he should make his fellow-creatures slaves. 
And gall them with such cruelty. 

Bide. How now ! 
Dost lean to them ! Observe me well, Zoiayda — 
I do misdoubt thee heavily ; yea, heavily. 
These ohristians, on whose miseries your eye, 
Lavbh in baby bounty, drops a tear. 
Have been our nation's scourge. I could more readily 
Suck poison from a cold and speckled toad. 
And, as I drained his venom, think the bees 

c 3 
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Distiird their mountain honey on my lip, 
Than smother in my breast that rooted hate 
I bear a loathsome christian. Mark me, girl ! 
Thou art my hearts dear love : Do not prove change- 
ling : 
Should'st mingle with my hearf s antipathy, 
UnmoVd, I'd see thee drooping on a deathbed, 
And let my curse fall bitter on thee. Think on't ; 
And so farewell ! [Exit. 

Zor. How now, Agnes ? 

Enter Agnes. 

Agnes, Haste you, madam ! — Count Virolet is un- 
easy at your stay. — He is stalking to and fro your 
chamber, to give his patience exercise. Will it please 
you go, madam ? 

Zor, Aye, wench, and further too than it may 
please me. 
Girl, here has been my father, loud in anger : — 
He has so wrung me with unkindly words ! 
And all about these christians. Wert thou me, 
What course would'st thou follow, Agnes ? 

Agnes, I have but a shallow wit to advise, madam ; 
— ^but I would, for my own part, do like other Spa- 
nish girls, when they have opportunity. 

Zor, And what do they when fathers are unkind ! 

Agnes, They run away, madam. 

Zor, Beshrew me, now, my heart does sink within 
me — 
Yet I can ne'er forget my mother's counsel. 
As I watch'd by her on the night she died ; 
And there is something here that whispers me 
I shall not be at peace till I am christian. 
Should Virolet's entreaty, and the harshness 
I meet with here at home, hasten my flight, 
Would'st follow with me, Agnes? 
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AgtKS, FoUow yon ! O, the Viigiii ! It shows little 
love to follow you into liberty — ^Would I had the 
means to show more ! 

Zor. Wherefore^ good Agnes? 

AgnUn Because you have been kind to me. I was 
brought here a slave, torn firom my poor old flBither. 
My heart had broke with sorrow, but for you, lady. 
You took me to you, and dried the tears, that ran 
trickling down my face, with words of comfort and 
compassion. My fortunes have been always humble, 
lady : but I can be grateful and trusty ; and I should 
be weary of my life, if I forgot to love those, whose 
chanty and goodness had preserved it. I would fol- 
low you through the world, lady. 

Zor, Sweet heart, I thank thee ! listen to me, Agnes. 
My fJEOher will return anon ; meanwhile, 
(A chance which never may befial again) 
I have his cabinet in charge— he keeps 
The key in't of the little western gfite, 
Through which, in private, he is wont to pass 
Forth from the city. Virolet has moved me 
With reasons strong, and honey-sweet persuasion. 
We must away to-night. 

Agnes, To-night, lady ! 

Zor. Or never, girl. 

Agnes. What — and unprotected, madam ? 

Zor, No, Agnes ; Virolet will guard us. 

Agnes, True, madam ; yet he is but one — and in 
the night, madam, I am apt to feel disheartened. I 
could wish now — 

Zor. What, girl ? 

Agnes, Why of a truth, then, madam, if Sadi went 
with us, methinks I should feel more valiant. 

Zor, Take heed, good Agnes! — search thy bosom 
well: 
Nor draw this half- converted moor along, 
To swell thy giddy pride, and woman's lightness. 
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My purposes are pure and soleniD, Agnes :-r- 
Did not a holy light direct my course, 
Not all the love which I do bear to Virolet 
Could tear me from a father : — therefore, Agnes, 
Probe to thy heart ; if thou dost find it steady 
Unto this moor, bring him away with thee ; 
Else sully not my sacred enterprise 
With ill-beseeming levity. Anon, 
Thou'lt find me in my chamber. [Exiii 

Agnes, What a world of pains it saves to have one's 
mind ready made up to, be married at short notice ! 
I had lost, else, the time for my journey, in debating 
on the fitness of my company. Heigho! I would, 
my Sadi were a shade lighter. No slave-driver in all 
Granada has a sweeter disposition. Father Sebastian, 
a captive here, good soul ! says, that when a moor 
turns christian, faith will work any thing — I wonder 
if it ever whitens the skin, — ^'Bating his complexion, 
Sadi is a proper man, with the best curFd hair of any 
in Spain. — ^Would the evening muster were over, and 
the guard placed for .the night ! 

SONO. 

When the hollow drum has beat to bed ; 
When the little Jifer hangs his head ; 
Still and mute^ 
The moorishjhtte, 
And nodding guards watch wearily ; 
Then will we. 
From prison Jree, 
March out by moon-light cheerily. 

When the moorish cymbah clash by day, 
When the brazen trumpets shrilly bray^ 

The sUaoe, in vauij 

May then complain^ 
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Of tpmmu and knavery. 

JVouM he knaw^ 

His time to go^ 
And My dip f mm 



'Tia token the hollow drum has beat to bed; 
When the little Jifer hangs Ms head; 
Still and mute. 
The moorishftute. 
And nodding guards xoatch wearihf : 
Oh then must he, 
Trom prison free, 
March out by moonrUght, cheerily ! 

Enter Sadi. 

Sods. Hist ! hist I Agnes !— ^whither away ? 

Agnes. Sadi ! — I was going to the lady Zorayda, 
Thou art come to my very wish. 

Sadi, To see what luck is !-r-That the appearance 
of a man moor should tickle thus the inclinations of 
a little she christian ! — Did'st really wish to see me^ 
Agnes? 

Agnes, You have been always welcome to me, 
Sadi : — ever since you brought me the little purse of 
piastres, to send to my father, who is in want. Though 
the lady Zorayda^s bounty prevented my taking it, I 
love thee for thy heart, dearly, Sadi. 

Sadi, I doubt now, whether that be not the best 
thing about a man that a wench can take a fancy to, 
after all. Should a knave, that could be flinty-hearted 
to a poor girl in distress, fall in my way, and propose 
to chop natures with me, I would not change with 
him, tho' his face were as white as a cauliflower. 
Kiss me, Agnes : [Kisses her^ — ^Tis thus I have been 
converted. 

Agnes, Nay, now. 
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Sadi, By the mass 'tis true. Had forty fat monks 
faird in preaching Mahomet out of me, thy lips, 
Agnes, would convince me. 

Agnes, Pr'ythee, listen— =-the lady Zorayda will 
away to-night. 

Sadi. I guess'd as much. 

Agnes, Aye, marry, why so ? 

Sadi. There is a captive waits now for Count Vi- 
rolet — his sworn friend — who is to be partner in the 
flight. He seems well fitted for danger and secrecy. 
He is both brawny and faithful, I had brought him 
hither, but I was told you were here, Agnes. 

Agnes, Well, Sadi, thou know'st I am trusted 
with all. 

Sadi, True : — but to be plain, he is of the Irish 
nation ; and when a man would talk business with a 
female, those of hb. country are noted for taking off 
b^r attention. 

Agnes, Out on thee! thou would'st turn jealoui 
shortly. Well, night is near ; and when I am away 
with, the lady Zorayda, thou wilt think kinder of 
me* 

Sadi, How ! — what ! — ^what, dost thou go with her, 
Agnes ^ 

Agnes, Surely. 

Sadi, What, and leave uroph ! 

Agnes, Would'st have me tarry behind, when my 
good lady is in danger, and lose too the means- of 
freedom ? Thou know'st that — ^why what is it ails 
thee, Sadi ? — ^art not well ? 

Sadi. Yes — ^nothing — ^'tis a— -'tis the cholic, Agnes. > 
To-night, said you ? 

Agnes. Aye, Sadi : — and here — I have a little ro- 
sary ; you shall keep it for my sake : let me tie it on . 
thy neck — ^So — thoult think of me now sometimes, 
when thou look'st at it, Sadi f 

Sadi, Agnes, I — I cannot well speak at present* . I 
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thought we had bid fair to stick together through life. 
I will not upbraid you. Alia bless you, Agnes ! and 
should you meet a lighter skinn'd lover, may he be as 
fond and as faithful as the poor dusky fellow you 
leave broken-hearted behind you ! 

Agnes. Nay, but Sadi — 

Sadi. Farewell ! I look'd shortly to have been taken 
to be christen'd, had you prov'd steady to me ; 1 am 
now neither moor nor catholic :■ — and should thy un- 
kindness wear me to the grave, I can claim little better 
than pye-bald burial. Go, Agnes, and happiness be 
with you ! 

Agnes, And when I go a step without you, Sadi, 
may I never know what 'tis to be happy again ! 

Sadi. Eh !— 

Agnes. O my poor, dear Sadi ! — forgive the pain I 
have put thee to ; but you seem'd jealous of me, Sadi ; 
and in punishing you for't, beshrew me now, but I 
have punish'd myself. 

SadL Now could I be. displeased in my turn, were 
I not glad to be angry. Your hand, Agnes. — I have 
offended, and thou carr^st the whip. Do not fear 
finding me guilty again ; for thou hast now laid it 
on so tightly, that were 1 to live a thousand years, 
the smart on't would never out of my memory. 

Agnes, Comfort thee, Sadi. The lady Zorayda has 
consented that thou should'st along with me. Liberty 
is now before me, and as thou lovest me, let us away. 
Prepare thee quickly, for night is coming on. 

Sadi, Farewell, master! L will pack up strait. 
With five years' pay, a true heart, three shirts, Chris- 
tianity in my. head, and thee under my arm, will I, 
this night, take a long leave of Granada. Hang care, 
and a guitar at thy back, Agncs^ and we'll jog mer- 
rily over the mountains into Andalusia, 
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DUET. — 8ADI AlTD AOKES. 

Sadi. 0! happy tmoney moor! — when you^ Iffoe, 
Climb the mountam with your true hoe^ 
Will you by the xoay 
The tnmic play f 
Your sweet guitar a tinkling j Sadi 
Listens to kts Spanish lady, 

Tafi^j tanki^ tankt, tang, tang^ 
Tanki, tanki, tay, 

Agnes. 0/ bonny taamey moor! together y 
As we brace the wind and weather^ 
Wor^t you, by the way. 
From, Agnes stray f 
While their guitars are tinkling, Sadi, 
Lffoe no other Spanish lady, 

Tang, tanki, tank, tang, tang 
Tanki, tanki, tay, 

Sadi. Cease, pretty Agnes, cease; — no beanty 
E'er andd draw me from my duty, 
Let them all the day 
Their music play, 
Agnes. Then my guitar a tinkling, Sadi, 
FoU&w now, your Spanish lady. 

Tang, tanki, tanki, tang, tang, 
JMci, tanki, tay, 

' BOTH. 

^ r Then my guitar, ^c, 

a^§^^' < Her sweet guitar a tinkling, Sadi 
* f FoUaws now his Spanish lady. 

Tang, tanki, tanki, tang, tang, 
Tanki, taiUn, tay, 

[Eret 
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SCSKB lU. 

The Bacaramblay' or Marketplace, in the ttntm of 

Granada. 

Enter the Moorish Guard, Officers^ SfC. %tnth standard 

andpikes. 

Pocib. AliBeg! 

JU. Here, my Pacha. 

Pacha. All, having, this day, raised thee from the 
ranks, 'tis fit I do commend the care with which thoa 
hast drawn forth the soldiery. How long hast thoa 
borne arms, Ali ? 

.JIL Five and twenty yearSi so please you, the last 
moon of Moharram. 

Pacha, And see, thou art now promoted. Mark, 
Ali, the advantage of the mussulman army. While the 
worn out catholic soldier retires, that a younger man 
may fill his place, then is the happy moor advanced 
to all the glorious fatigues of duty. His aching 
bones never draw upon him the neglect of his officer ; 
— ^who heaps threefold employment upon his aged 
shoulders, in reward of his past service ! — ^Thou hast 
now, Ali, the full pay of thy deceased predecessor. 

AH. Tliy slave thanks thee, noble Pacha ! 

Pacha. Out of which, Ali, thou hast simply to 
maintain his four widows, left behind him. — Bless 
thyself, Ali, that thou art bom to fight under moor- 
ish leaders ; who are distinguished by such charity, 
as is never thought of in a christian army. Is each 
man here according to the roll f 

AU. All. 

Pacha. I will first address them : — then, Ali, march 
them to their posts for the night. — Moors and sol- 
diers ! under the renowned Ms&omet Boabdili Chi- 
quito, King of Granada ! Tis the regard of your 

D 
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commander now cautions you, that you relax not from 
your charge. My tenderness bids you be vigilant 
through the night ; that ye may 'scape the bow-string, 
to which I should, otherwise, sentence you in the ' 
morning. The true soldier thiiiks his duty a plea- 
sure ; and none of you, my honest fellows, on pain 
of death, shall forego the pleasure of your duty. 
The Spaniards, who besiege us, Ure christians. You 
are moors. Remember, then, you fight in the cause 
of your religion : — maintain its amiable doctrines to 
the last, and show your enemies no mercy ! — Now to 
your watch: — Where, out of kindness, 1 forbid you 
to fortify your stomachs against the raw air of the 
night ; — for he who lifts wine to his mouth, my wor- 
thy friends, speedily loses his head. — Strike and away. 

GRAND CHORUS OF MOORISH SOLDIERS. 

The sun is sunk: — and^from cfavy 
See the pale bright evening star! 
Soon the ivolf begins to prowl; 
Soon the shrilly screeching owl 
Through the air her deathwing claps^ 
And at the sick man's mndofw flaps ; 
While on the rampart strong and steep^ 
Their silent watch the sentries keep. 
Hark to the heavy rolling drum! 
The hour of nightly duty's come. 
Lusty moors! Obey command! 
March to your posts, and take your stand! 

March! [Exeunt. 
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ACT THE SECOND. 



SCENE I. 

Tkeiiuide cf a Venta or Spanish Inn, in Andalusia^ 

A stable door in the back scene — over it a hayloft. — 
A lamp against the waU — A fire in the midst of the 
room, — Lope Tocho and Muleteers discovered, 
drinking, 

Tocho^ Bravely puU'd, gallants ! and merrily ! Of 
all the worthy tuggers at a bottle, give me your no- 
ble gentlemen carriers ! — ^who wile away the heavy 
hours in the amusing exercise of driving mules over 
the mountains. 

1st MuL Certain, mine host, in respect to deep 
drinking, we muleteet? have hard heads. 

Tocho. Nay, that ye have. Ye are a pack of the 
hardest heads of any in Spain. 

2d Mid, Hark ye, Lope Tocho, mine host. 

Tocho, What say you, signior ? 

2d Mul, Methinks, the kid, you gave us at supper, 
had somewhat of an unsavoury smell with it. It did, 
as it were, stink most abominably. 

Tocho, I know not well bow that could be, signior ! 
ibr I hav6 bestowed wondrous pains on it these thr^e 
weeks past, to keep it sweet. For delicate eating, and 
right Malaga, there is not an inn can match me be^ 
tw^n this and Antequera — No, verily, not one. 
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3d MuL ^is a wild road thither. 

Tocho, You will not set eyes on a house till you 
reach the town, signior. ^is some league and a 
half over the mountains ; and affords, truly, but in- 
different accommodation. Here's to your good enter- 
tainment on the way, signiors. [Drinks^ 

Ut Mul. Hast any news stirring in these parts, 
honest Lope ? 

Tocho, War, gentlemen — War with the moors — ^wc 
are here on the skirts of their kingdom of Granada — 
and in the very heart of those skirts, as I may say, 
Kiujg Ferdinand of Castile and Arragon does novt 
most closely stick. Saint Jago be his speed, say I ! I 
could never away with these infidels. Their^s must 
needs be a devil of a religion, that forbids the drink- 
ing of wine. 

2d MtU. One cup to the christian cause, mine 
host! 

Tocko, Right willingly — Confusion to the barbarous 
moors! — aifd may the King of a christian people 
never want loving subjects to drink his prosperity^ 
and give the enemies of humanity a drubbing ! 

[AU drink. 

^h Mid. I pry'thee, Perez, as we passed through 
Cordova, didst bethink thee to get my packsadcUe 
mended for the blind mule? 

Sd Mul. Truly, brother, I cared not to pay five 
good reals, when I may never chance to see them 
again. 

AtkMtd. [Starting up,] Santa Maria! Reflect on 
the honour of a Spanianl ! Death and my musta- 
chios ! Thou shalt not live. [Draws Ms stiletto* 

Tocho. [Interposing.] Nay, gentlemen ! — Here's 
goodly work ! Sweet signior of the mules ! you mis- 
take him. Honour is a delicate matter — he could 
not mean it : Noble driver of the beasts, be pacified. 

Atk Mul. Wound my integrity ! 'tis dearer to a Spa- 
niard than life. Tib an affiront cannot be mended. 
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Tocko. It shall, honourable signior ! and your pack- 
saddle too. Good friend, throw the cold water of 

your repentance on the fire of his anger. Come, 'twas 
a hasty speech : say so, and be friends. 

3d Mui, Well, I 1 meant not to wound his 

honour. 

Tocho, See there, now ! 

^h MuL I— ^I am content : But remember, in 

future, brother, what is due to a Spaniard. . In&ult 
him, and he will compass the globe for revenge. Your 
hand : my honour is satisfied : we will Clean our mules 
together, in fellowship, as usual. 

Tocho. By our Lady, 'tis sensibly said ! many a 
noble life has been lost, on a point of honour — no 
more difllicult to be settled than this ! another cup to 
drown animosity. 

Ist Mid, Content : and then to rest. Tis deep mid- 
night, and we must rise betimes, on our way to 
Ubeda. 

Tocho. Mass, you muleteers, in the way of pleasant 
travelling, have a wearisome life of it. 

1st MuL The grandee, mine host, that sleeps upon 
down, dreams little of our hardships. Yet we can be 
merry, too. Let us troll a round, and, then, go stretch 
on the straw. 

GLEE. 

Mul. You high-born Spanish noblemen, you dons and 
cavaliers f 
Ah! little do you think upon the Umly muleteers! 
To earn an honest livelihood^ what toils, wltat cares, we 
know, 

Sinall our gain, great our pain, 
Qter the hSl, o*er the plain, 
Parch'dwith heat, drench'dwith rain, 
Sfill the muleteer must go! 

1)3 
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When darkness wertakes us, eur mules to droop hepn ; 
Fatigu'dandspeniy what joy we feel to reach the toish'd' 

for inn! 
We drain the wme cagjoUUy^ toe toss it to and fro: — 
White to sleep, as toe creep^ 
Maritomes may weep, 
Thaty when daylight does peep^ 

Then the muleteers must go. 

[A knoddnft at the Door of the Vent a. — A Voice calls 
without y " Soho ! within there, ho !*' 

Tocho. Travellers, by Saint Dominick ! — and, by 
the noise, of authority, Perequillo ! [Knocking agotn.] 
'tis ever thus. — I never knew your great man on the 
wrong side of the house, that ceased his clamour till 
he got in ! 

Eater Perequillo. * 

Perequillo, look to the gate. Signiors, a good rest. 
That way to your straw chamber, gentlemen. 

[Pointing to the Stable Door. 

\st Mul, Tis fit we be called betimes, mine host. 

Tocho. Perequillo, knock at the gentlemen's stable- 
door by daybreak. [Knocking stilP--MvLvri,mLH go 
into the Stable^ Out, you gaping rogue, run to the 
gate! 

Fere. These travellers rob a good fellow of more 
sleep than the musquitos. [Exit, 

Tocho. I fear me, the tough old cock will never 
crow '^ daylight^ again. Six years has he served me 
for a dial ; and now must I twist his neck, to give 
these gallants a supper. Truth is, we are marvellously 
scanty of provisions. 

Enter Flqranths, dremid as a CavaUer^ leaning on 

ROQUE. 

Roque, So — cheerly I warrant ! — Come, a seat, now, 
quickly. Bestir, bestir ! 
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Tocko» Is not his worship well ? 
Roque^Csamot your wonhip see ? — a chair, you 
•jTocH^rtwg* a chmr.] So ! 



Ihr. [Sitting doom.] I faint, almost, with weari- 
ness. 

Roque. Plague on your dark nights, and foul ways ! 
—why dost not mend them? 

Tocho. Truly, gentlemen, there be those, in this 
quarter, that might better the foul ways — ^but, for 
mending the dark nights, we are, I do confess, ill fur- 
nished with workmen. 

Roque, Art furnished with a good bed, friend ! 

Tocho, The best in Spain. We are much and nobly 
frequented here, signior — we have, this nighty a com- 
pany of some twenty. 

Roque. A murrain light on 'em ! then they have 
occupied the bedchamber, 

Tocho. Why, as luck would have it, they repose in 
the stable. Each traveller, signior, to his fancy. 

Fhr. I would to rest, friend. — We have journeyed 
far: 
At sun-rise, we must needs set forth again. 
I am now sinking with fatigue ! 

Roque. No wonder, poor heart ! — My master's nag, 
friend, is the roughest pacing beast in Spain. Twould 
tire a devil. 

Tocho. Would not the signior cavalier please to re- 
fresh ? I have the remains of a kid that is delicious — 
and we are noted here for chicken. 

Fhr. Oh ! I do loath the very name of food. 

Tocho. Loath food? — this is a mighty simple 
youth. 

Flor. Prepare my chamber, friend, and fear not 
you. 
Though I betake me supperless to bed, 
I will content thee (for I know the custom) 
As I had banqueted. 

Tocho. The youth is not altogether so s\m^\^ w^ \ 
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thought him. Signior Hidalgo, your chamber shall 
be prepared straight. For an excellent supper, if 
you eat it not, 'tis your loss ; which is hard : if you 
pay for it not, 'tis mine ; which is harder — for I am a 
poor man, sir, that would willingly grow richer. 

Roqtue. Away, you knave ! and obey orders : see 
to the chamber — look to the horses, and return, anon, 
with some wine : my master is faint with travel. 

Tocko, I shall, friend. This now must be a delif 
cate bit of smock-fac'd nobility. Should Providence 
rain beards, 'twould do no harm to his face if his chin 
were thrust out in the shower. [Exit, 

Flor, Now tell me, Roquc, — ^how far is't to the 
mountain? 

Roque, We are nigh the foot on't, lady — ^we had 
foundcr'd by the way else. Heaven rest those tender 
joints ! for they must needs ache with jolting thus 
from Seville. 

Flor. I care but little for my aching limbs, 
Did not my heart ache with them. The encounter 
We look will follow this same pilgrimage 
Makes me most sad, and heavy. 

Roque. Tis strange, now, the labour some will un- 
dergo to encounter melancholy ! and truly, I left Don 
Octavian in poor plight to amend the spirits of thdse 
who wish him well. What between love and loneli* 
ness, by living in the woods, he is clean an alter'd 
man. 

Fhr, Was't in the wild part of the mountain, 
Roque, 
Where late you saw Octavian ? 

Roque, Good faJth, in the very bosom, here, of the 
Sierra de Ronda. With a full heart, and an empty 
bottle, was I trudging from Granada to Seville — to 
bring the sad news of my master, Count Virolet, your 
ladyship's brother, being taken by the moors; when in 
crossing the mountain, here, among other gamestai ted 
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by the way, I at last put up a man — (Don Octavian, 
as your ladyship knows) who sprung from a thicket, 
and flew from my sight like a wild duck. 

Flor, Alas, for pity ! after twelve long months, 
To meet him thus again ! Now hear me, Roque— - 
I think thou are attach'd to all our house ; 
For I have heard my late lost father say. 
Ere thou <:ould'st lisp thy service had b^un in't. 

Rogue. If ray mother's vford may pass, lady, I held 
my first birthday in't, up four pair of stairs, in the 
right hand garret that looks over the fish-pond : And 
if ever I prove thankless for being bom in the one, I 
would I might, that moment, be dragged through the 
other. 

Fknr. I do believe thee, Roque : — therefore, good 
fellow. 
To-morrow, when we seek this mountain's gloom. 
Should any ill foefisil, — ^and Heaven knows 
What may befal me ! 

Roque. What ! Donna Floranthe ! and I with you ) 
— &ey must fight hard, lady, that would harm you. 
— ^An you take the road to dying, madam, by your 
leave I must go foremost. 

Fhr, I would not have it so, good Roque. live 
thou. 
Whatever betide, to tell my simple story ; 
Lest slander blot a luckless maiden's fame. 
And no one left to clear her memory. 

Roque. Truly, madam, I am the worst teller of a 
.story of any in Spain. I can only say, that my old 
master, your father, bid you love Don Octavian ; but 
as old gentlemm will sometimes change their minds, 
he, af&r a while, charged you to love another — 
which ill suiting Don Octavian's humour, he fairly 
ran his rival through the body ; fled in despair ; and 
hadn't been heard of for a twelvemonth — 'till I started 
^m here in the woodsT; when coming to tell you the 
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news, I found my old master, (rest his soiil !) at peace; 
you single ; the wounded man recovered, and married 
to a rich one-e/d widow of Salamanca. 

Fhr, Twill be a faithful history, old soldier. 

Roque, I trust not, madam : for I shall then pro- 
ceed to specify, that you went forth in search of your 
lover, and died by the way : which I hope, saving 
your presence, will be one of the roundest lies 
that ever found passage thro' the mouth of a sol- 
dier. ^ 

Enter Lope Tocuo — viith a bottle and glass. 

Fhr. Now, friend, hast thou prepared my chamber? 

Tocho, Twould ha' done your heart good to see the 
warmingpan slide between the white sheets; you will 
sleep in air^d snow, signior. Would it please you to 
take a whet, ere you creep betwixt em ? 

\Cffering the xoine. 

Flor, Not a drop, host ; I will to rest : and, Roque, 
Get thee to bed. We must away at dawn, host. 
Refresh thee, Roque, — and so good night, good fel- 
low. . [Exit. 

Tocho. Do you not follow your master, to help 
him undress, friend ? 

Roque. That is mjf business, friend. 

Tocho. By our lady, I never found a gentleman 
know his own business better, and do it worse ! What 
may thy master be, friend ? 

Roque. That is- his business, friend : but for me, I 
am a soldier: and have learnt somewhat in the wars. 

Tocho. Aye, marry — I would fain know what 'tis, 

Roque. Tis when I see a knave thrust his nose into 
the business of another, to tweak it very lustily. 

Tocho. Signior, I do reverence a soldier — ^but I 
never much cared to see him go through his ma^ 
noeuvres. 

Risque* Follow. I shall to the loft, and turn in, an 
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hour or two. Bring the bottle after me, and place it 
on the hay-truss, where I lay me down. 

[Exit vp the ladder into the loft. 
Tocho. And, if I carry my countenance near the 
finger and thumb of such a nose-tweaker again, I 
would my face might want a handle ever after. 
Oons ! I shall dream of nothing, all night, but the 
huge paw of a trooper— TweaJc! well — let him but 
lie one hour in the loft, and he'll be the best flea- 
bitten bully in Andalusia. [Exit. 

SCENE II. 

The Sierra de Ronda. 
Enter Virolet, Zorayda^ and Kilmallock. 

Vir, Love, not a word? Good faith, it is no won- 
der. 
Thou must be sadly worn, Zorayda! 
Sleep hangs upon those pretty eyes of thine. 
And dulls their lustre. Art not wond'rous weary? 

Zor. The spirit, christian, that did prompt my 
flight. 
Will give me strength, I warrant, to endure it. 
'Twere evil in mc to forget my father — 
But, were he now less heavy on my thoughts, 
I should be found a stouter traveller. 

Kilm. What a sweet little moor it is ! — Och ! she 
can never be her father^s daughter. By Saint Do- 
minick. Count, this same escaping from fatiguing 
work is mighty hard labour. 

Vir. A few leagues more, and we shall reach the 
town 
That skirts this mountain. — ^There, to horse again ? 
And thence to Seville : to my friends, Zorayda ! 
Where the strong power of our holy church 
Shall seal ray title to the sweetest convert 
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That ever yet abjured her heresy, 
And sheltered in its bosom. 

Zor. Wou'd we were there ! for though I have bcfja 
told 
Your duty teaches patience to the suflfcrer, 
I fear this painful march may make me peevish ; 
And that were sinful. Do not mock me, love; 
But I shall prove, I doubt, a sorry christian. 

Kilm. Oh ! faith, you'll be as good as the best. I 
never knew a young christian lady, yet, that was not 
impatient when sl^ was going to he married. — Well,, 
this mountain is what they call the Sierra de Honda 
— close to the borders of Andalusia — ^hcre wc are in' 
the middle of it — ^with as fine a prospect of a dark 
night, as a traveller would wish to look found «i^<mu . 

Vir, Would our companions were come up ! 'tis 
strange 
They loiter thus. — 

Zor, 1 tremble in these wilds 
For my poor Agnes. 

KUm. And that copper devil, Sadi, too ! Certain 
now, our horses foundered at the foot of the moun- 
tain, that he might stay behind to look after them : — 
and the girl sat down, weeping, by his side, to help 
him. 

iSor, Poor wencK! her heart is stored with kindness, 

Kilm, Och, it's brimful. But this is the first time 
I ever heard squatting down to cry was the way to 
help a man topuUliorses out of the mire. 

Vir, Wilt forwards, sweet? or shall we tarry for 
them? 

Zor, Sooth, I am weary now — ^Yet I could on — 
And yet I could not. — Shall I tell thee, Ipve ;.— 
I could, not leave this honest wench behind. 
And sleep in quiet. She is humble bom ; 
But trust me, christian, I do see no cause 
Why I should blush in feeling for the lowly.. 
The peasant, pining on his 'bed of straw, 
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Should draw as warm a tear from melting pity, 
As when a monarch suffers. 

Vir. Lovely excellence! 
Virtue, all sweet before, steals o'er thy lip 
As the soft breeze that bends the modest rose, 
Grown sweeter in itis passage. Thou may'st preach. 
When rigid schoolmen fail, and win with gentleness ; 
Cause even shame to spread the proud man's cheek, 
And make the world in love with charity. 

[Drums beat at a distance. 
Hark ! heard you not a distant drum, Kilmallock ? 

Kilm, 'Faith, and it is a drum ! It does a soldier's 
heart good to hear it thump — though to be sure, now, 
it is not quite so convenient. These Moors, though 
they are most of 'em penned up in Granada, keep 
skirmishing and trotting about all over the province. 
Friends or enemies, it isn't civil in 'em to keep a 
clatter at this time o'night, and disturb us lodgers in 
the mountain. 

Zor, I sink with terror. 

Kilm, Nay, that you shall not. It never shall be 
said, that a woman sunk in the hour of distress, while 
a man stands by, that can hold up her chin. 

Zor. Let us not forward now, 'beseech you, Vi- . 
rolet: 
Trust me there's danger in't. — Poor Agnes, too! 
Seek me some covert in this tufted mountain, 
Where, till the day appears, I may repose. 
And rest in safety. 

Vir. Come, Zorayda! 
And the next bank, o'ercanopied vviith trees. 
Must, now, perforce, be thy rude lodging, sweet I 
I, and my comrade, will watch near thee, cheerly ; 
So — cheerly ! — All will yet be well. 

[Exeunt Virolet and Zorayda. 

Kilm, 111 hover about here as an out-post. When 
a man watches in the dark, by himself, on a moun- 
tain, he's rather apt to be lonesome ; but if h^ cVia^xvc^ 
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to be upon duty there, to serve a friend, and guard 
female innocence, he needs but call in his own 
thoughts, to be in mighty agreeable company. This 
love makes havoc vfith man, woman, and child ! 
tho' of a truth, the passion is somewhat blunted in 
-me, since I left Tipperary. 

SONG. — KILMALLOCK. 

At sixteen years oldy you could get little good of me ; 
Then I saw Norah, — who soon understood of mcy 
I was in love — but myself, for the blood of me. 
Could not tell what I did ail. 

'Twos dear, dear ! what can the matter be ! 
Och ! blood an ouns! what can the matter be ! 
Och, Gramachree! what can the matter be I 

Bothered from head to the tail, 

I went to confess me to Father O'Flannagan ; 
Told him my case — made an end — then began again : — 
Father, says I, make me soon my own man again^ 
If you find out what I ail. 
Dear, dear ! says he, what can the matter be ! 
Och I blood an ouns ! cant you tell what can the matter be? 
Both cried out — what can the matter be ! 
Bother d from head to the tail. 

Soon I fell' sick — I did bellow and curse again y. — 
Norah took pity to see me at nurse again : 
Gave me a kiss ; — Och, zounds ! that threw me worse 
again ! 

Well, she knew what I did ail : — 
But dear, dear I says she, what can the matter be ! 
Och! blood an ouns / my lass, what can the matter be I 
Both cried out — what can the matter be ! 
Bothered from head to the tail, 

^is long ago now since I left Tipperary, — 
How strange, growing older, our nature should vary ! 
All symptoms are gone of my ancient quandary — 
I cmoiot teU now whai I ail. 
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Dear J dear ! what can the matter be I 
Ochf blood an ouns ! what can the matter be ! 
Ochj Grmnachreef what can the matter be / 

Pm bothet'dfrom head to the tail. [Exit* 

SCENE III. 

* 

Another part of the Sierra de Ronda. In one part of 
the scene, a caicCy overgrown with bushes : in another ^ 
a rude banky toith stumps of trees. [Day-break.^ 

Enter two Goatherds. 

\st Goath, See, yonder, where day peeps. Here is 
the cave, father : hang your wine-keg at the mouth 
on't, and then away to tend our goats. 

2d Goath* Poor Gentleman ! a sup on't may cheer 
his heart. [Hangs the keg at the mouth of the cavei] 
Tis sorry lodging to be tenant of this cave for a 
twelvemonthy as he has been, and trust to Provi- 
dence, and us Goatherds, for board. That a civil, 
well favoured, cavalier should come to this pass ! 

\st Goath, Civil ; plague on him ! When a' met me, 
i'the dusk, as a'straggled a league from this, a'snatch'd 
a brown loaf from my hand, and gave me a shower of 
thwacks on th^ shoulders for payment. 

.2d Goath, Alas ! boy, that was in his mood ; — his 
melancholy. Twill, as thou know'st, trouble him sore 
at times : but it rarely lasts, ^ 

\8t Goath, Flesh ! I know 'twill at times trouble 
others — and the soreness lasts a week after it. What 
afl^rs should call a melancholy gentleman, like him, 
to our wild mountains ? 

2d Goath, Diego, I do think I have hit on't. — I do 
think 'tis love has put him beside himself. Ask thy 
mother, boy, when she crossed me in wooing, how I 
would sometimes start from reason. 

\st Goath. Troth, father, you have that trick still. 
I fear me, you have been ill cured. 

e2 
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2d Goatk. Out, graceless ! — Hush ! — dost not hear 
him stir? 

ist Goatk, Nay then—come away, father; and leave 
your charity behind you ! — ^an he should be in his 
mood now, we might as well meet the devil. Run, 
old man, or melancholy will cudgel thee. — 
Away, father! away! [Exeunt. 

Enter Oct avian. [From the cave.] 

Octa. I cannot sleep. — ^The leaves are newly pull'd, 
And, as my burning body presses' them. 
Their freshness mocks my misery. — ^That frets me — 
And then I could outwatch the lynx. Tis dawn. — 
Thou hot and rolling sun ! I rise before thee ! 
For 1 have twice thy scorching flames within me, 
And am more restless. Now to seek my willow, 
That droops his mournful head acrpss the brook : 
He is my kalendar ; I'll score his trunk 
With one more long, long, day of solitude ! 
I shall lose count, else, in my wretchedness ; 

And that were pity. O Octavian ! 

Where are the times thy ardent nature painted. 

When fortune smil'd upon thy lusty youth. 

And all was sunshine ? — Where the look'd-for years, 

Gaily bedeck'd with fancy's imagery. 

When the high blood ran frolic through thy veins. 

And boyhood made thee sanguine ? — Let them ^- 

nish — 
Prosperity's a cheat — Despair is honest ; 
And will stick by me steadily — I'll* hug it — 
Will glut on't — why, the greybeard" tore her from me, 
Even in my soul's fond dotage. Oh ! ''tis "pastime 
To see men, now, tug at each other's hearts : 
I fear not — for my strings are crack'd already. 
I will go prowl — but look I meet no fathers. 
Now^ willow I — O Floranthe ! 
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Enter Sadi and Agnes. 

Sadi. A plague on all horses, mountains, and quag- 
mires ;— nay, keep a good heart, Agnes ! Of all the 
roads to Christianity Uiis is the vilest that ever good 
fellow travell'd. How fares it, Agnes? 

Agnes, O l^adi ! I shall never live through this 
mountain. 

Sadi. Nay, I warrant we'll do well. Do not flag. 
Do not give way^thus, for my sake. Consider I must 
support you, Agnes, — and to see you thus, I can 
scarce support myself. I have had my load of vexa- 
tion ere now — ^but this is the first time I ever carried 
double ; and I know not well how to bear it. 

Agnes, Goo'd faith, I do my best, Sadi — and I have 
one comfort left me still. 

Sadi, Aye, I warrant — what is it, Agnes ? 

Agnes, Why, you are with me, Sadi — ^should fa- 
tigue wear me, and should I die in these wilds, you 
would close the eyes of your poor Agnes ; and I 
should go in peace, with one near me who has been 
so faithful to me. 

Sadi, No, truly, Agnes, I could never do thee that 
office. Close thy eyes ! I should have so much need 
to lift the napkin to my own, I could never see to per- 
form it. What, thou art not faint, Agnes ? 

Agnes, Trust me, very faint, Sadi: — and sick — 
sick at heart. 

Sadi, With fasting, poor soul ! These mountains 
would teazc hunger into a fever : there are eatables 
pefch'd upon every bush, but not a morsel that isn't 
alive. 

Agnes, Fainter and fainter ! 

Sadi, Rest you on this clump, Agnes — and if any 
thing may be found near us, to comfort thee, Til fight 
for it through a — eh ! a cave ! and a keg hung at the 
mouth on't. — [Takes it downi] — ^Wine, by the Koran ! 
To see what Providence will do for a chr\sUaiv\ ^et^ 

£ 3 
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a mussulman fainting to death, this is the first thing 
Mahomet would kick out of his way. Drink, drink, 
Agnes; and much good may it do thy little heart ! — 
[Holds the keg to her mouth,] — How dost now ? 

Agnes, Sooth, it has cheered me; but — 

Sadi, Well? 

Agnes, Will not you drink, too, Sadi? 

Sadi, Now does conscience make a stir within nie, 
to know whether I am qualified to sup this liquor, or 
not. Dost think, Agnes, I am christian enough, yet, 
to venture? 

Agnes ^ Go to, man-, thou necdest it ; and there is 
much virtue in good wine. 

Sadi, Nay, an' there be virtue in*t — \I>nnks^ — by 
Saint Francis, Agnes, thy religion is rtiarvellous com- 
fortable! Would we were safe settled in Andalusia! 
I shall make as chopping a subject for a christening as 
ever nurse put into the hands of a friar. Canst jour- 
ney onward, think you, Agne& ? 

Agnes, Shair we overtake the Lady Zorayda ? 

Sadi. Nay, that's hopeless. We are bewildered 
here in the woods ; and must e'en give up thoughts of 
seeing her, till we reach Seville. 

Agnes, Heaven scricl the dear lady be safe ! I would 
fain then rest me, Sadi : for, in sooth, my legs fail me 
sadly. 

Sadi, And here stands a cave, yawning as it would 
invite sleep. In, Agnes, and I'll keep guard. 

Agnes, You will not quit me now ? 

Sadi, I would qiiit life first. 

[Puts Agnes into the Cave, 

Enter Octaviak. ' 

Octa. How now? 

Sadi. This, now, by the costliness of his robes, must 
be lord of this mansion. What would you? 
Octa, I would pass 
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Deep in yon cave, to hide me from the sun, 
His rising beams have tipt the trees with gold — 
He gladdens men — but I do bask in sorrow. 

Give way ! 

' Sadi. Mark you — I do respect sorrow too much to 
do it wilful injury. I am a Moor, 'tis true — that is, 
I am not quite a christian — but I never yet saw man 
bending under misfortune, that I did not think it plea- 
sure to lighten his load. Strive to pass here, and I 
must add blows to your burden ; — and that might . 
haply break your back : for, to say truth, I have now 
a tr^ure in this cave, that, while I can hinder it, sor- 
row shall nevei^ come nigh. ' 

Octa, Death ! Must I burrow here with brutes, and 
find 
My haunts broke in upon ; my cares disturbed ! 
Reptile! Til dash thy body o'er the rocks. 
And leave thee to the vultures. 

Sadi. Friend, you'll find me too tough to be serv'd 
up to 'em, [Tkej/ struggle — Agnes rushes from the 
cave between them.] 

Agnes, O Sadi ; — for my sake !— Gentlemen ! 

hold! 

Octa, Woman! 

Sadu Aye ; and touch her at your peril. 

Octa. Not for the worth of worlds. Thou lovest 
her ? — Mark — 
He, who would cut the knot that does entwine. 
And link two loving hearts in unison. 
May have man's form ; — but at his birth, — be sure 

on't — 
Some devil thrust sweet Nature's hand aside, 
Ere she had pour'd her balm within his breast, 
To warm his gross and earthly mould with pity. 

Sadi. This fellow now is like a great melon : — with 
a rough outside, and much sweetness under it. It 
seems as thou wert sent ragged ambassador, here, 
fjom a strange nation, to treat with the {ou\-fo^\ ^^-^ 
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tizens of this mountain : — and as we are unknown in 
these parts, we will e'en throw ourselves on thy pro- 
tection. 

Octa, Some paces hence there is a goatherd's cot. 
Begirt with brake, and bush — and weather-proof— 

Agnes. Let us thither, Sadi. 

Sadi. Cont;^ht. 

Octa. Ill lead thee to't : for I am high in office 
In Cupid's cabinet: — I bear the torch 
Before the little god ; and 'tis my care 
To shield from peril true love's votaries. 

Sadi, I knew he was a great man — but I never 

heard mention before of such a place of dignity. 

Along, good fellow ! and we'll follow thee. 

Octa. They shall not part you : — for I know what 
'tis. 
When worldly knaves step in, with silver beards, 
To poison bliss, and pluck young souls asunder. — 
Oh ! wander, boundless love, across the wild ! 
Give thy free passion scope, and range the wilderness! 
Crib not thyself in Cities — for 'tis there 
The thrifty, grey, philosopher inhabits, 
To -check thy glowing impulse in his child. 
Gain is the old man's god ; he offers up 
His issue to't, — and mercenary wedlock 
Murders his offspring's peace. — ^Thcy murdcr'd mine — 
They tore it from my bosom by the roots, 
And with it pluck'd out hope! Well, well, no matter — 
Despair burns high within me, and it's fire 

Serves me for heart, to keep my clay in motion. 

Follow my footsteps. 

Agnes. Out, alas ! his wits are tum'd. Do not 
venture with him, Sadi ; he will do us a mischief. 

Sadi. Truly the tenement of his brain seems some- 
what out of i-epair. Wilt lead us safe, now ? 

Octa. Be sure on't. 

Sadi. Tuck thyself under my arm, Agnes. Now 
out, scimetar ! — Bring us to this same Goatherd's, and 
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thou shalt have the best acknowledgments gratitude 
can give thee. If thou venturest to harm her — 
[Pom/uig to Agnes] — 111 quickly stir the fire in thy 
bosom thou talkest of, and this shall serve for the 
poker. [Shorwing his Sdmetar, 

Octa. Should the gaunt wolf cross lovers in their 

path, 
Td rend his rugged jaws, and he should bay 
The moon no more with howling. Thread the 

thicket 

Follow love's messenger. [Exeunt. 

Enter Goatherds^ and Spanish pastoral characters^ 

male and female. 

SdGoath. On, brother goatherds! by the mass, 'tis 
broad day! and the blazing sun cries sluggard upon 
us. Up to the pens. Our goats will choak else — 
they have needed drink an hour ago. 

4fth Goath. . Troth, brother, and so have we. ^Vhen 
man has a call for refreshment, 'tis but fit beast should 
tarry 'till his better be serv'd before him. We have 
walk'd a good half league from home — ^let us wet our 
whistles, and then we will think on the horns and long 
beards of our old cuckoldy cattle. 

SONG AND CHORUS OF GOATHERDS. 

1st Man. Brother goatherd, mark you me f 
Fledge me, when I drink to thee. 
Let us drain the skins of wine, 
Till our ruby noses shine, 
MowUaiii grapes, and mountain cheer, 
Warm the merry mountaineer. 

2d Man. Let us push the wine about, 
Till the last, last drop is out : 
Then each Spanish man go • 
And dance the Fandangc 
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JVhenjigging with lasses. 

How sTveet the time passes. 
When mountain grapes, and mountain cheer^ 
Have warm'd the merry mountaineer ! 

Woman. Sluggish goatherds, haste away ! 

The drooping cattle mourn your stay. 

Labour, 'till the sloping sun 

Tells you, that your work is done ; 

Then your rough brows with chaplets deck^ 

And trimly dance to the rebeck : 

Then each Spanish mango 

And move the Fandango — 

When jigging with lasses. 

How sweet the time passes, 
When work is done, and mountain cheer, 
Warms the merry mountaineer ! [Exeunt. 



ACT THE THIRD. 

SCENE I. 

The Sierra de Ronda, 

Enter Bulcazin Mulet, Ganem, and Moorish 

Soldiers. 

Ganem. In truth the men mu$t rest, sir. 

Bulc. Must! 

Ganem. Perforce. 
This long and hurried march has made them faint. 
We are all nigh to drop. 

Bulc. Here sink and rot, then — I will on alone — 
Sluggard ! the blisters, now, that gall thy feet, 
Work upward to thy heart, ifttd fester there — 
Then thou wilt feel some touch of anguish in't, 
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Like that which thou hast fix'd in mine. Thou hase 
Unmindful slave ! who^ in thy master's absence, 
Should^st mark each fly that buzzes through his portal. 
Thy yi^lance must nod upon its post, 
While a vile christian steals away my daughter ! 

Ganem, Believe me^ sir — 

Bulc. I will not, wretch, believe thee. 
Thou art — ^Yes, Ganem, yes, I will believe thee. 
Twas all my daughter's doing — ^'twas her nature ; 
Her sex^s wicked, wanton, subtle nature. 
Sure our wise Prophet thought his followers fools. 
When he first promised woman for their paradise. 
Collect the wide world's womanhood together. 
And the huge zone, that does encompass them. 
Will bind up half the plagues that vex mankind 
Heap them into' a bulk, their airy falsehood 
Would poise a solid universe. To fly me ! 
To fly her father — and so kind a father ! 
If somewhat rough — that was the trick of battles, 
Where I was bred — She knew I doted on her — 
When I have thought on what would charm the sense 
Till it would almost ache with tenderness, 
Great Alia knows, I have named thee, Zorayda ! 
Then leave me thus— and break my poor old heart ! 
And with a christian too — Oh death and shame ! 
Should she now cross me, though she smil'd upon me 
Like twenty dimpled cherubims, my rage 
Would tear her limb from limb, and her sweet form 
Should scatter piece-meal thro' the desart. 

Ganem. Sir, 

I pray you be advised: think what is best 
To cheer your fainting people on the march. — 
Your pardon^ sir, but this same flow of passion, 
Unnerving you, and harassing your men. 
Defeats the purpose of your enterprise. 
'Beseech you, sir, give order for your soldiery. 

Buk. A pestilence upon thee ! thou'rt a fiend. 
That grudgest me my sorrow's luxury, 
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And gbad'st.me when I would indulge on torture. 
Tell me, again, of what these filth endure, 
I'll cleave thy body downward, from thy head, 
To teach them how to labour, ' and be silent. 

Ganem, Think, sir, it is in care alone for you 
I pour unpleasing truth into your ear ; 
Which, like a nauseous drug to the diseased> . 
Is given to work your welfare. 'Tis my duty — 
Sooth, sir, they cannot on, 

Bulc, Mad, senseless liar ! 

Thou gallest me past endurance ; and hast pulled 
Thy death upon thee. \I>rau)s his Scimetar. 

Ganenu — [Kneding.] O sir, take my life ! 
It is not worth the keeping — I have followed you 
From infancy till now in honest zeal — 
Twould grieve me, sir, to seek another master ; 
And, as my truth is grown displeasing to you, 
Twere best you bring my service to a close, 
And e'en despatch me here, at once. 

Bulc. — [Softened.] Why, Gane^n — 
I tell thee, Ganem — Pshaw ! \yhen we are form'd. 
So much of mother marks our composition, 
It mars our manly resolution. — Ganem, 
I have a daughter — think on that, good Ganem ! 
And she has fied me — I do think thy counsel 
Is kindly meant — but spare it now, good fellow. 
My passions cannot brook it. — Have we stray *d ? 
Do we pursue their track ? 

Ganem, The peasant, sir, 

Whom we did .question at the mountain's foot, 
Pointed this path to Ronda. Thitherward 
Your daughter, as we trace it, must have joumey'd. 

Bulc, They shall not rest. Have I not shared their 
labour ? 
He, who first murmurs on his march, dies for it. 
By Mahomet I swear ! if I do hear 
A single moor bewailing the fatigue. 
His coward body suffers on the instant: 
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My scimetar shall search his body through ! 

March, slaves ! away ! [Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 

The outside of a Goatherd's Cottage. 

Sadi on J Agnes discovered before tJie door, at a tahky 

• eating and drinking. 

Sack. Truly, eating is a mighty refreshing inven- 
tion ! This oUa podrida of our friend, the goatherd's, 
here, has. a strange quality in't of raising the spirits. 
What is the reason on't, Agnes? 1 never swallowed a 
meal before, that made me so merry, 

Agnes, Out, you goose! 'tis the wine that thou 
hast drunk. Wine, thou knowest, comforts man, and 
makes him light of heart, Sadi. 
. Sadi. What an advantage 'tis to a catholic to be 
able thus to cork up comfort, and cany his happiness 
about with him, under his arm, in a naggon. — Pour 
some of this light-heartedness down thy sweet throat, 
Agnes. Had I a hundred vintages of welfare, I would 
leave them ajl untapped, if thou wcrt not by to share 
them with me, [Fill and drink, 

jignes, Tis sufficient, Sadi. — [They rise.] — Thou 
knowest not the strength of liquor — too much on't 
would work to thy brain, and weaken reason. 

Sadi, That must be because my skull is not yet 
altogether christian. It could never happen to a re- 
gular head to grpw weak with having strength cramm'd 
into it. Did'st repose well here at the goatherd's 
Agnes? 

Agnes, Trust me, did I — but it had better pleased 
me had not you sat and watch'd in the comer of the 
hut, while I rested. 

Sadi, I could watch twenty years, like a cat, to see 
you sleep so sweetly. What a pretty thing it is to be 
near the woman one loves, when she's taking a na^ : 

F 
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and check one's inclination of kissing her eye-lids, for 
fear of awaking her ! — Should^st thou ever slumber at 
night, with thy head upon my shoulder, Agnes, I 
wouldn't stir to disturb thee, though I were bit all 
over by a million of musquitos. 
- Agnes, Away, you giddy pate ! — ^Thou wilt be a 
right follower of the bottle shortly — when the liquor 
mounts, then thou wih flatter me — and prate non- 
sense, like the best christian toper of them all. 

Sadi, Why look thee, sweet ! Ere I loVd a bottle 
— ^I loved a woman. — ^And I am told he, that-sdcks 
fairly to the one, seldom behaves like a knave to the 
other — My love for wine is but of a few hours growtk 
— ^yet though I was enamoured at first taste, I mean 
to stick by it with true christian constancy — for it 
has let me into a secret, Agnes, — ev'ry drop I take of 
it makes me find out how much delight I have in thy 
company — I grow fonder and fonder at every tipple. 

Agnes, Aye ; so it would happen, were any other 
present but I. 

Sadi, No, by Mahom pish ! that's a mussul- 

man oath — and disgraces a mouth that ha& been 
washed with wine — by Saint Dominick, then, sweet 
Agnes, — should all the beauties of Spain be collected 
together like a huge row of filberts, I would pick thee 
from the cluster, nor think another nut in the whole 
grove worth the cracking. 

Agnes, Will thy love hold fast, now, after we arc 
married, Sadi? 

Sadi, Aye, marry, will it, and never let go. Tis 
in my nature, wench. You might as soon think to 
scour me white, as scrub my love out of me. Tis of 
the lasting kind, Agnes, like my countenance. 

Agnes. And, if thy skin grows dusky as thy love 
strengthens, Sadi, I should think thee pretty, though 
thy cheeks were as dark as a raven. 

Sadi, There is no accounting for the taste of a fe- 
male. Were all women of thy mind, Agnes, what a 
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number of vain, copper-faced gentlemen would strut 
about among Uie girls in christian countries ! We 
should frisk it through the towns^ as merry as dogs in 
a market — and ding/ puppies would be as plenty as 
those of a lighter complexion. — Shall we into the 
hut, and look to our poor crazy guide here? 

Agne», O Sadi, my heart bleeds for him! He will 
sit a while, and look stedfastly on. nothing — and then 
ooan as piteous, as though 'twould rive his very body, 
^ould we could. comfort him ! 
. SfldL I will pour a flask of wine down his throat — 
an' that comfort him not, he is past cure in this world, 
and must look elsewhere for consolation. Whp comes 
here? 

Enter Floeakthe and Roque. 

B/>que. Stand. 
Art not a moor, and an enemy ? 

Sadi. I have now near two full flaggons of Christi- 
anity within me, but I am somewhat moorish as to 
impatience — ^therefore parley courteously, lest you get 
nothing but dry blows in exchange. 
Flor. Peace, peace ! . good Roque — and let me 
question him. 
Tell me, 'beseech you, as you joumey'd on, 
Has it so chanc'd that there should cross your path 
A man — good faith, it cuts my heart in twain 
How to describe him. 
Sadi. What kind of man? 
Fhr, Lovely as day he was — ^but envious clouds 
Have dimm'd his lustre. He is as a rock, 
Oppoa'd to the rude sea that beats against it : 
Worn by the waves, yet still o'ertopping them 
In sullen majesty. — Rugged, now, his look — 
For out, alas ! calamity has blurr'd 
The fairest pile of manly comeliness. 
That ever reai'd its lofty head to heaven ! 
Tis not of late that I have heard his voice*, 

r2 
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But, if it be not changed — I think it cannot — 
There is a melody in every tone, 
Would charm the towering eagle in her flight, ' 

And tame a hungry lion. 

Agnes, Never trust me, Sadi, if he means not our 
guide. 

Sadi, Answer to me to one point, and I can satisfy 
you. — Is he crazy ? * • 

Roque, Crazy ! — Now do my fingers itch to beat 
this unmannerly morsel of dingincss. 

Sadi, Hark ye, rough sir — should occasion serve, I 
can go to cuffs with as good will as another. ^ 

27or. Pr'y thee be calm, Roque.— Now to answer 
thee — 
He, whom we seek, thro' wayward circumstance^ 
And crosses of the lime — tho', in the main, 
His reason is most clear — will in some sort — 
(We learn it on the skirts, here, of the mountain) 
Start into passion — and his matter, then, — 
Tho' method ever tempers his discourse,^^— 
May seem, 1 fear, to those who know him not, 
Like idle phantasy. 

Sadi', Well, such a man have I seen — ^such a man, 
in pure kindness, has conducted us hither — and such 
a man is now within, in the hut here. 

Fhr, Here ! — Mercy ! Heaven ! 

Roque, Nay, nay, bear up, lady ! Our labour now 
will soon have an end — All will be well, I warrant; 
lead us in, my good fellow ! 

Sadi, Good fellow ! This is one of your weather- 
cock knaves, now, that point always as the wind 
veers. A sudden puff 6f my information has blown 
him round to civility. — [Aside,] — In, and we'll follow 
you. — We must wait a- while, however, in the out- 
ward nook of the hovel :— for to thrust ourselves sud- 
denly into the presence* of so moody a gentleman^' 
might haply offend his dignity. Come, Agnes. 

Agnes, Have with you, Sadi. 
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SacH, Nay, I would not budge an inch without 
you, sweet — I say, Agnes, this snug little cabin of the 
goatherd's, with good cheer, and excellent Malaga, 
is better than trudging over the mountains, with tired 
legs, and empty stomachs. 

DUET. — SADI AND AGNES. 
I. • 

Faint i and wearily y the way-wom trwceUer 
Flodsy uncheerily, (rf'raid to stop! 
Wand'ringy drearily, a sad unraveller 
Cftke mazes torwWd the mountain's top! 

Doubtingy fearing. 

While hzs course he's steering — 

Cottages appearing, 

When he^s nigh to drop — 
Oh! hao) briskly, then, the way-worn traveller 
Threads the mazes torafrd the mountain's top! 

11. 

Though so melancholy day has past by, 
*Tw(mld be folly, tiow, to think on't more: — 
Blythe, and jolly, he the keg holds fast by, 
^s h^s sitting at the goatherd's door: 

Eqting, quaffing. 

At past labour laughing ! 

Better, far, by haff, in 

Spirits than before — 
Oh! how merry, then, the rested traveller 
Seems, while sittir^at the goatherd^s door! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

Inside of a Goatherd's Cottage. 

Enter Octavian, and a Goatherd. 

Goatk. Neither food nor repose ! well, 'tis strange ! 
Will nothing persuade you to take refreshment, gentle 
sir? F 3 
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Octa, Nothing that thou canst say. — ^Why, thou 
art old : 
And 'tis the trick of age to proffer gifts, 
Mei^ly to teaze the wretch that would accept them. ' 

Gaath, Nay, by our Lady ! 

Octa. Hark ye — ere now, there came a hoary cheat. 
And placed before my eyes the richest fare 
That ever tempted glutton : — What do'st think ! 
When I would taste, he whipt it from the board. 
And thrust me forth to starve : — but he was fool'd : 
For then T drank huge draughts of sorrow down, 
And banqueted on tears. 

Goath. Mass! 'twas a sorry method of regaling! 
Were I given to revelry, I would look for liquor of 
another brewage. 

Octa, Thou'dst look for any thing to swell thy store, 
Tho' thy full bags were bursting. Were the road 
To one poor ducat pav'd with youthful hearts, 
Sprinkle grey hairs upon a fellow's pate. 
He'd trample o'er them all, to catch at it. 
Where are thy. children? 

Goath, I have but one — one only daughtei — and, 
alas ! she has gone I know not whither ! Pedro had 
had my consent to woo her, had he , not been altoge* 
ther poor ; and now she has stray'd .away in despair, 
because I would not see her wed unhappily. 

Octa, Why, 'twas well done. — Twas justice on thj 
avarice, 
To doom thyself to living purgatory ; 
And fix within thy breast the gnawing thought 
That thou hast driven forth thy innocent child. 
Through the wide globe, a friendless wanderer. 
O, thou wilt thrive, now, in the shuffling crowd 
Of this world's traffic ! — When the drover comes. 
Sell him thy rotten goats, and rate them sound 
As those of highest market. — Cheat thy neighbour; 
Fleece him, and fear not; — ^glut thyself on plunder; 
For thou art sunk so low in hell, for this, 
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There is no guilt in vice's catalogue. 

Can plunge thee deeper. 

See who 'tis that knocks. [A knocking xctthout. 

Goath, I will, sir; — but I am not as you would 
picture me, for all your saying. I have not lived 
forty years, on the credit of my cattle, to offer rotten 
rams lor sale at this time of day, and pass them cur- 
rent — —I shall to the door, sir. [Exit. 

Octa, [Pulls a portr(utfrom hishosom,] Out, bauble; 
let me kiss thee (-—Sweet Floranthe ! 
When the cold limnef drew thy semblance here, 
How charmM I sat, to mark the modest flush, 
That virgin nature threw into thy face, 
As the dull clod unmov'd did stare upon thee, 
To pencil out thy features' character ! 
Those times are past, Floranthe ! — ^yet 'tis comfort 
To bring remembrance full upon the eye : 
Tis soothing to a fond and care-worn heart, 
To drop a tear on the lov'd lineaments 
Of her it ne'er must hope to meet again ! 

Enter Roque. 

Roque. Now know not 1 how to accost him. Poor 
gentleman ! Times are sadly changed with him, since 
I saw him fresh, and well caparisoned, gazing on my 
young lady, in my old master^s mansion, at Seville. — 
Signior ! do you not remember my countenance ? 

Octa. No — Providence has slubber'd it in haste. 
Tis one of her unmeaning compositions 
She manufactures when she makes a gross. 
Shell form a million such — and all alike — 
Then send them forth, asham'd of her own work. 
And set no mark upon them. Get thee gone ! 

Roque, Get me gone ! — Ah ! Signior ! the time has 
been when you would question old Roque kindly after 
his health, as he lifted up the latch to give you ad- 
mittance to poor Donna Floranthe t 

" Octa. Thou hast shot lightning througli me V^* 
Art thou — stay; 
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That sound was thrilling music ! O Floranthe ! 
I thought not e'en the magic of thy name 
Could make a heart, so long benumb'd with miseryy 
Leap as 'twould burst its prison. — Do not mock me ; 
If thou dost juggle now, I'll tear thee — Hold ! 
Aye, I remember ; — and as I peruse thee, 
Past times rush in upon me, with thy face; 
And many a thought of happiness, gone by. 
Does flash across my brain. Let me not wander. 
Give me thy hand, Roque. — I do know thy errand : 
And 'tis of import, when thou joumey'st, thus. 
The trackless desart to seek sorrow out. 
Thou com'st to tell me my Floranthe's dead : — 
But we will meet again, sweet ! — I will back, 
With thee, old honesty ; and lay me down. 
Heart-broke at last, beside her shrouded corse. 
Kiss her cold cheek, then fly to her in Heav'n ! 

Roque. An' this hold, I shall blubber outright, like 
a female baby. I must muster my own resolution, 
that I may rally his. — Why, how now, signior ? shame 
on this weakness ! — Were all to bend like you, when 
they meet disappointment, I know not who in thi^ 
jostling life would walk upright. Pluck up your 
manly spirits, signior; your Floranthe lives — aye, 
and is true to you — now, by Saint Dominick, I bnng 
tidings that will glad you. 

Octa» I pray you, do not sport with me, old man — 
Jeer not the wretched — I have worn away 
Twelve weary months in anguish : I have sat, 
Darkling, by day, in caverns — ^and, at night, 
Have fix'd my eyes so long upon the moon. 
That I do fear my senses are, in part, 
Swayd by her influence. I'm past jesting with. 

Roque. I never, signior, was much given to jesting 
— ^and he, who sports with the misfortunes of another, 
though he may bring his head into repute for fieuicy, 
does his heart little credit for feeling. Rest you quiet, 
signior! — Here is one waiting without, that I have 
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brought aloog with me, who will comfort you. Nay, 
I pray you, now, be patient — If this be the work of 
bringing lovers together, Heaven give him joy who 
makes a trade on't ! for in fifty years that time has 
clapt his saddle on my back, he never so sorely gall'd 
my old withers as now. [Ex^. 

Octa. Habit does much — ^I do begin to think. 
Since grief has been so close an inmate with me, 
That I have strain'd her nearer to my bosom 
Than I kad pre^'d her, had the chequer'd scene. 
Which rouses man, who mixes with his kind, 
Kq>t me from dotage on her. — Our affections 
Must have a rest — and, sorrow, when secluded, 
Grows strong in weakness. 

Enter Roqve and Flobahthe. Roque points out 
OcTAViAN, amd withdraws. 

Sure I am not mad! 

Floranthe's lost — and since my stubborn frame 
Will stand the tug— I'll to the heated world- 
Fit mingler in the throng, miscall'd society. 

[A pause — Octavian gazes on FLORAKXHE/or 
some time. 

What art thou? — ^speak that face — ^yet this at- 

tire — 
Floranthe! — No— it cannot — Oh; good Heaven! 
Vex not a poor weak creature thus ! Floranthe ? 
How my sight thickens — Speak — 
Flor. Octavian! 

Octa. That voice !: — ^it is — So long too — ^let me 
clasp thee — 
[Rims to meet her — staggers — and falls on his face. 
Flor. Oh ! I did fear this — my Octavian — 
To see thee thus ! Why, Roque — ^Alas, Octavian, 
Revive, or thou wilt kill me — ^Tis Floranthe, 
Thy own Floranthe— 
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Enter Roque [Who assists Octavian,] 

Octa. [Recovering,] It has chanced, before, 
That I have dreamt this---and, ^hen I awoke, 
Big drops did stand upon my clay-cold front. 
As they do now, the vision did so shake me. — 
Tis there again^-Brain ! brain! — ^Why, aye that 

hand — 
Pray let me kiss it — O, 'tis she ! — Tis real — 
For my strong pulse is still so sensible 
To ev'ry touch of thine, that the sweet contact 
Strikes certain to it ; and now it throbs intelligence. 
How comes this ; — are you here to scoff me, lady ? 
Alas, Floranthe, I am sadly changed, 
Since last we parted ! 

Flor» Look not so wildly. 
Scoff thee, Octavian ! Ah, thou little know'st 
How often I have wept away the night 
With thinking on thy fortunes — but, alas ! 
I ne'er thought this !-^Oh ! what hast thou endui^d 
Wand'ring, expos'd, unshelter'd ! 
Octa, Pish ; that^s nothing — 
I heeded not the storm : — Why, I remember, 
When last the forked lightning struck me down, 
I lay upon the rock, and smiFd to see 
The feeble malice of the elements. 
'Tis here, — ^here only, I am vulnerable. 

[Pointing to Ms breast. 
1 have been gall'd too deep within, Floranthe, 
To think upon the petty sufferance 
Felt by a holiday and silken fool, 
When the rough tempest beats against his body. 
Fhn You cut my heart across. Pray you, be 
comforted : 
I "will pour balm into thy bleeding wounds. 
And heal them up for ever. 

Octa, Get thee back — 
He, who would snatch thee from me, the' he fell, 
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Fell by this arm — ^met not his death by me : 

I had not fled three days ere I did learn it — 

And sure thy father, wnose delight it is 

To torture faithful love, has giv^n thee to him. 

The thought does mad me ; get thee to thy husband. 

Ihr. Then let me greet him here — for here, Oc- 
tavian, 
In firm and maiden holiness I swear. 
If thou dost never lead me to the altar, 
My life shall waste in cloistered solitude ; 
And when the passing-bell proclaims me dead, 
Our convenes votarists will chstunt their dirge. 
To grace a virgin sister's funeral. 

Octa. How's this ? — What has thy father then 

impossible! — 
Does he relent ? 

Fhr. Alas! he is no more; — 
I needs must grieve, for still he was my father — 
And he, who stood between thy love and thee, 
Is wedded to another. 

Octa. Art thou mine, then ! 

[Bunts into hysterical ktughter* 
Faith, I am very weak : pray pardon me, 
Tis somewhat sudden this — I am unus'd 
To any touch of joy, and it o'ercomes me. 
I shall weep soon, and then 1 shall be better. 

Flor. Nay, calm thy spirits — ^pr'ythee now — 

Octa. Well, well- 
Look on me, sweet ! my own belov'd Floranthe, 
Oh ! many a time, in anguish, have I brought 
TThat angel form before my fancy's eye, 
Till my hot brain has driv'n me through the wild, 
Daring, by night, the precipice's edge. 
To clasp thy airy phantom. — ^This repays me. 
Oh I plunge me, deep, in Etna's smoky gulf, 
And I could wallow, calmly, in her fires, 
Like lazy shepherds basking in the sun. 
To hold thee thus at last I 
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Flor, Restrain this passion. 
These starts do wear thee sadly. We. will leave this 
gloom. 

Octa. Let us on. 
As I do cool, I shudder at myself; 
And look with horror, back, upon this waste, 
Where, cheerless, I have strayed, shut out from man, 
A solitary wild inhabitant. 

Have with thee, sweet ! I know each turn and thicket. 
Already I have felt what 'tis to lose thee: 
They take my life, who tear thee from me now ; 
For death alone shall part us. Come, Floranthe ! 

[Exewit. 

SCENE IV. 

The Sierra de Ronda, 

Enter Virolet, Zoratd a, and Kilmallock. 

Vir. I tell thee, thou dost lead us wrong, Kilmal- 
lock. 
See here — ^we measure back the self same steps, 
That we have trod beforje. 

Kilm, Faith, Count, then this falls out according 
to my old luck. How hard it is upon industrious 
travellers who follow their noses on a journey, to find 
out they have only been walking backwards after all. 
If the world do go round, as they say, certain it has 
taken a twist extraordinary in the night: else, the two/ 
sides pf the mountain could never have fairly changed 
places. 

Vir. I pr/thee be of comfort. 

Zor. I will strive 
To keep my heart from sinking : yet these perils 
Might shake a firmer spirit. As I slept, 
I dreamt my father came to me in wrath, 
And held a dagger o'er me. 

Kilm. I seldom knew a woman go to sleep, that she 
did not dream upon mischief. Well, 'tis no wonder 
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we have, at last, lost our road ; - for the devil of anj 
tfai^ like one is there in this whole abominable Sierra 
deRonda. 

' Vir. Yon rock, which rises in a rugged spire, 
Overtopping k^s bleak fellows, does appear 
The mountain's utmost summit. Could we climb it. 
Perchance we might descry some distant town, 
To serve us, as a b^eacon in our way. 

KUm, By my soul, now, you have hit on't. What 
an advantage it is to a head to be gifted with brains. 
I had: pondered all day ere I had stumbled on such 
an expedient^-which carries with it only one small 
objection. 

Vir. What is't, Kilmallock ? 

Kilm, Tis so steep and perpendicular, that old 
Satan himself could never get up. 

Vir. Tut, man, I warrant — well assist each other. 

Kilm, Faith, and that's true again : but I defy any 
human creature living to master it alone, but a cat or 
amonk^. 

Vir* Sure nought can harm her here — sweet, rest 
awhile: 
Straight we will both return ; — ^and bring, I trust, 
The clue to wind thee, ere the sun has set, 
From this same briary labyrinth. 
Come, honest comrade, and I swear to thee, 
-On a rough soldier's word, I know not how 
E'er to requite thy friendship. 

Kilm, Pishf Count ! what for scrambling up a rock ? 
— ^when I was a. green-horn I would have gone as far 
after a bird's nest. — O ! Saint lago ! may the man, 
that falters to risk his neck for a friend, and a female, 
in a mountain, break it while he's a boy climbing for 
eggs in an orchard ! 

[Exeunt yiKOLV,T and Kilmallock. 

Zor, I know not why it is, at this our parting, 
My blood should flow so chilly thro' my veins ! 
Iwillrcitme 
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Till they come back again — for tibeire is somethings 

Strange and unwonted, weighs upon my spirit^ 

Till my weary body totters. [Rests on a tsmk. 

Enter Bulcaziit Muley. 



Bulc, Curse on them- 



Fortune has poured her dregs of malice on me. 
And pack'd these weak and halting knaves together, 
To check my expedition. — EViy moor 
Measures his swarthy length upon the ground : 
Beneath each bush there lies a fainting soldier. 
That Ganem too should drop ! 
Still I will forward. 

Should I overtake the changeling, plodding, now. 
Her way with this same christian runagate, 
Were every limb unstrung with lassitude, 
I think the loathsome sight would nerve my arm 
To strike her dead before me. Soft ! by Mahomet ! 
Tis she; — Alone too — she seems weak and sinking; . 
O my poor child ! — my stubborn, wayward child J 
Shame on't — I shall forget my injuries — 
Zorayda! 

Zor, [Rising,"] O heaven and earth ! — ^my father ! 

Bulc. Aye — ^look on me — thou canst not^ — well 
that's something — 
There still is left some touch of shame within thee — 
Tell me, thou viper — what is*t choaks me thus ? 
Oh ! thou hast broke thy poor old father^s heart ! 
My curses on thee \ thy ingratitude. 
Thy infamy — ^what made thee fly me? 

Zor, Conscience — 
The holy zeal that led me from thy house 
Bums high within me now : — that frown, my father, 
Would kill me else. — Tis true I am your child ? — 
Stab me — FU kiss the hand that gives me death — 
But I would languish ages out in torture. 
Ere I would quit that heaven-directed path 
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The strong resistless movements of my soul 
Do bid me follow. 

Bide. One point, and I have done. Tell me Zo- 
rayda: — - 
Vd have it from thy lips — for circumstance 
May hang a doubt upon't — and tell me true — 

Is there a pshaw ! I cannot utter it : — 

Hast a companion in thy flight? 

Zor. My father, 
I should disgrace the feiith I follow now. 
To utter falsehood to thee. One has strayed 
Across this mountain with me : Yet, I swear, 
I had ne^er followed him, 

Had he not proved himself well schoord in honour, 
And a right christian. 

Buk. Pestilence and torture! 
Dost own it, wretch ? Thou hast disgraced in thee 
Thy father's blood ; and justice, which has slept, 
Now rouses, and will shed it. [Offers to IdU her. 

Enter Octavian, Floranthe, and Roque. 

Octa. Ruffian, hold! 
Advance thy arm the tithe part of an hair 
To injure helpless woman, by my soul, 
(Prove but my weapon true) thy turban'd head 
Shall roll a trunkless ball upon the ground. 
For crows to peck at. 

Bute. Busy fools, begone I 
Ye do seem christian — and it shocks my sight 
To look on any of your tribe — get hence — 
Nor cross a father's vengeance on his child. 
I could have pardon'd her, had she not stoop'd 
To mingle with thy herd — ^but she has fled 
Our holy Prophet's laws — fled, like a wanton. 
To wander with a dog of thy persuasion. 

Octa, Love and fdigion mingled ! brighter flames 
Ne'er glow'd within a virgin beauty^s bosom : 

G2 
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And thou would'st smother them. — ^Thou'rt a true 

father ! 
Wretch ! Did the savage sjpirit that gives strength 
To twenty thousand moors now brace thy sinews^ 
Yd grapple with thee, thus, nor quit my hold, 
'Till I had oifer'd thee a sacrifice 
On injured love's pure altar. 

[They grille — Oct avian overthrows 

BULCAZIN MULEY.] 

Zor. O Heaven ! my father — ^my dear father, save 
him ! 

Enter Virolet and Kilmallock. 

Fir. Zorayda — ^her father — stop thy hand — 
Twere better thou didst plunge thy weapon here, 
Home to my very heart, than let it fall 
On him thou hast b'erthrown. — By Heaven, it is 
The lost Octavian ! . 

Octa, Thy word can charm me. 
Thou art Floranthe's brother— ^mid, I swear, 
For no man else could I restrain the transport 
That gushes on my soul, when I have puU'd, 
At last, one flinty father to my feet. 
Who tears the bands of virtuous love asunder, 
And strews his children's path with thorns. 

[Gvoes the scimetar to Virolet. 

Vir. (To BuLC.) Sir, this, which I restore into your 
hand, 
I fear me, in my absence, has been rais'd 
(Receive it now) against a daughter's life : 
He, for whose sake you would bereave her of it, 
Is bred in christian faith — and it does teach him 
To shelter yours, and in the hour of anguish, 
To offer succour to his enemy. 

Kilm. Spoke, Count, like a noble gentleman. Oh ! 
let a christian alone for a good action — hell do you 
twenty in a breath, without preaching— when a 
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mossulman will shut up his Koran, to go kick his fel- 
low-creatures about like a parcel of foot-balls. 

Bide. Christian, it seems I owe 9iy life to thee ; 
Tis a vast debt that thou hast heap'd upon me, 
And I have now a something working here 
Does urge me to requite thee — ^Trust me, christian, ' 
The rough and dusky bosom of a moor 
Does carry feeling in it — My Zorayda, 
'My child, come hither to me — O this struggle ! 
Zorayda, thy mother once was catholic — 
Her nature haply rises in thee — ^Well, 
I see 'twere vain to check it. — Take her, christian. 
But speak not to me now — ^my heart is full. 
I will as far as Ronda with thee — there 
We may confer more calmly. 

Zor, O my father ! 

Fir. This is a gift indeed ! 

Kibn. Oh ! it does a man good to see kindness 
stealing into the breast of a mussulman ! I fancy a 
moor's heart isn't much prone to melting — ^but when 
once it begins, faith it keeps giving way. by degrees, 
like a cold thaw. 

Flor, And now our tossing passions have a pause, 
Here let me greet a brother. 

Vir, My sister, and Octavian too ! 

Flor. By your patience, gentle brother : 
Tis a long history you have to hear : 
Yours we would know too— as we journey on, 
We will discourse upon't — Mean time, be sure 
Our travel ends in peace and honour. 

Enter Sadi and Agkes. 

Sadi. Nay,^ come on, Agnes — ^With thee under one 
arm, and a flagon under t'other, a fig for mountains, 
and let the world wag. 

Agnes. Mercy, here's a goodly company ! — ^The 
lady Zoraydsi — O happy day ! 

G 3 
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Sadi, And my old master, the moor, by all the 
saints in Christendom ! 

Vir. Peace, honest fellow, now thou meetfst all 
friends; ' 

Let that content you. 

Sddi. An' a man be not content when he meets all 
friends, I know not what will satisfy him — ^and that 
friends may not sunder again, here come a whole posse 
of goatherds at our heels, going our road towards the 
foot of the mountain. 

Octa, Then let us on ; and when the shepherd 
tunes 
His rustic pipe along the mountain's side, 
We will beguile the way, as we recount 
Each turn that Fortune in her sport has mark'd, 
As she has led us thro' Love's labyrinth. 

[Enter Goatherds and other pastoral characters j 
male and female ^ 

FIKALE. 

As we goatherds trudge alongy 
O'er the mountain bleak and brown. 
Merrily we troll the songj 
*T%U we reach the distant town ; 

With scrip and wine that sparkling smiles. 
The dreary journey each beguiles; 
Thr(f cold and heaty thro' sun, thr(/ snow, 
We sing to market as we go, 

CHORUS. As we goatherds, ^c. 

And each, a female by his side. 
Wedded wife, or wiskdrfor bride. 
Cheerily descends the dale. 
Whispering soft a true-hoe tale, 

cHO&us. As we goatherds^ i^c. 
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Blest be etfry faithful pair I 
May no rigid sires control 
In the bosoms of the fair 
The pure emotions of the soul ! 

CHORUS. Thus we goatherds^ SfC. 



THE END. 
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REMARKS. 



I'his play is remarkable upon many considera- 
tions — one of which is — that, notwithstanding its 
merit as a literary, as well as a dramatic production, 
it has never been very successful at the winter theatres. 
It is remarkable also for having once had a Preface 
affixed to it, in ridicule of a man of genius — the very 
best object for an ambitious satirist. It is now as re« 
markable for having that Preface omitted in all its 
editions. — But its highest claim to notice is derived 
— from its fable and incidents having been founded 
on that extraordinary and well known novel, called 
" Caleb Williams.*' — This last circumstance has, per- 
haps, contributed less to its good, than to its adverse 
fortune. 

The novel of ** Caleb Williams" has too forcibly 
struck the minds and hearts of its numerous readers, 
to admit, on that subject, of any deeper impressions ; 
and, to follow an author, in a work of such powerful 
effect, what hope could be cherished of arriving at the 
goal which he had reached, or of approaching him 
nearer than as one of his admiring train ? 

Yet when Mr. Colman takes characters from Sterna 
and Godwin, the latter never enervates, as the for- 
mer, his pen ;— -ite't^a^i:}^ ^passiop^^^igtre dexterously 
than be imbibes sentiments; ibe stamina of whipk 
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ai)e too weak for tvansplantation W a, foreign soil.--^ 
The truth of this observation may be proved by com* 
paring ** The irdnr X^eit"* ^i A the; comedy of ** TTic 
Poop Gentleman." — In comparing these two plays 
•gain^ with Mr. Colman's other dramas, th'el^giti- 
iijiate of%rtog of his own mind, it will be wfsh^d-that 
>^fvaald neverdraw materials from Unyibfb^t^fepth 
sitory; Of Chi(t, 'Itkte the illustfioii^ Shak^p^ttr^, 
<who«(fr phraseolog'y he feomerimes folIoVi)^ b*i'#6tfia 
Vtodp to dramatise old ballads, of childish rotti&iibcS, 
Vi»here hi$ talents might act without Restraint, ttnd-f^b 
admiration of his model never sink him into vaiif^ \ttiU 
tation. ' •'■■■''••'■' ■ ' 

The finer details In ♦* Caleb Williams* Irllow of nib 
rejpresentation in action: the dramatist was heft 
compi'lled merely to give the features 6f the nmf- 
derei's face; whilst the novelist portrayed every 
Wade of bis countenance, every fibre that played in 
^Tgetful smiles, or was convulsed by the pangs of re« 
membrance. 

The two arts of dramatic and of novel writing are 
•thus beheld at such variance — that the reader of the 
novel shall enter, with Faulkland, into all M^ nice, 
hir romantic notions of hono»r and posthumous 
fahne; though the auditor, or reader^ of ** The Iron 
Chest,'' shall feel no concern, unless to dtmpise it, 
about all Sir Edward Mortimer's equal enthusiasm 
for the glory of reputation. 

The reason of this difference in consequences, frond 
the self-same story, does not, however, betray the want 
of skill in the author of the play» but simply argues hh 
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waat of space. Narrative, on the stage, must never be 
diffuse; the play must be comprised in a certain 
number of pages; .and, when the foundation of a 
fable is of the magnitude of murder, any abridgment 
of circumstances, requisite to make description both 
clear and probable, must be of fatal import to ail 
the scenes so founded. — British spectators of a tragedy, 
moreover, even wish to behold the assassin's dagger 
reeking, before they listen .to his groans of remorse ; — 
and the offence received, is sometimes demanded in 
exhibition, ere they will sympathize in the thirst of 
vengeance. < . 

Not these previous events either, as displayed in the 
novel in question, was it in possibility to bring within 
the limits of a drama. — All that was possible has 
strictly been accomplished : — and, amongst the many 
poetic beauties interspersed, or sacred truths enforced 
throughout this tragedy, its moral stands pre-emi- 
nent; — either to warn the innocent, or to appal the 
guilty, in this one short simile : — 



'" Oh, how will sin 



** Engender sin ! throw guilt upon the soul, 
'^ And, like a rock dashed on the troubled lake^ 
<' Twill form its circles, round succeeding round, 
** Each wider than "* 



* See page 67* 
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IRON CHEST. 



ACT THE FIRST. 



SCEKB I. 



The Inside of Ravtbold^s Cottage. 

Settral Chilbrek, squalid and beggarly^ discocifid 
in dijferent Farts of the Room : some asleep. Da MX 
Raw BOLD seated, leaning over the Embers of the 
Fire. Barbara seated near her, Samson ^/oim/- 
ing in the Front of the Stage, A narrow Staircase 
in the Back Scene, 4 Taper burning. The lohdk 
Scene exhibits poverty ahd wretchedness. 

6leb. 

Sam. Five iimeSf by the taper's light. 

The hour-glass I have turned tonight i 
1 Boy. Where's father f 
Sam. H(^s gone out to roam : 
If he have luckf 
He'll bring a bttck^ 
Upon his Imty shoiUderSf home. 
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THE DIFFERENT VOICES. 

Home/ home! 

He comes not home / 
Hark ! from the woodland vale heloWy 
The distant clock sounds^ dtdlf and slow ! 

Borne! borne! borne! 

I • 

Sam, Five o'clock, and father not yet returned 
from New Forest ! An he come not shortly, the sun 
will rise, and roast the venison on his shoulders. — 
Sister Barbara! — Well, you rich men have no 
bowels for us lowly ! they little think, while they 
are gorging on the fat haunch of a goodly buck, what 
fatigues we poor honest souls undergo in stealing it« 
- -Why, sister Barbara ! 

Barb, I am here, brother Samson. [Getting vp. 

Sam, Here! — marry, out upon you for an idle 
baggage ! why, you crawl like a snail. 

Barb. I pr'y thee, now, do not chide me, Samson ! 

Sam. 'Tis my humour. I am father's head man in 
his poaching. The rubs I take from him, who is 
above me, I hand down to you, who are below mc. 
'Tis the way of office: — where every miserable devil 
domineers it over the next more miserable devil that is 
under him. You may scold sister Margery, an yoa 
will ; she's your younger by a twelvemonth. 

Barb. Truly, brother, I would not make any one 
unhappy for the world. I am content to do what I 
can to please, and to mind the house. 

Sam. Truly, a weighty matter I thou art e'en ready 
to hang thyself, for want of something to while away 
time. What hast thou much more to do. than to 
trim the faggots, nurse thy mother, boil the^pot, 
patch our jackets, kill the poultry, cure the luigp^ 
feed the pigs, and comb the children } 

Barb, Maay might think that no small chaifOf 
Samson* t .^^ 
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Sam, A mere nothing : — while father and I (bate 
us but the mother and children) have the credit of 
purloining every single thing that you hate the care 
of. We are up early, and down late, in the exercise 
of our industry. 

Barb. I wish father, and you, would giv^ up the 
calling. 

Sam. No ; — there is one keen argument to prevent 

QS. 

Barb. What's that, brother f 

Sam, Hunger. Wouldst have us be rogues, and 
let our femiiy starve ? Give up poaching and deer- 
stealing ! Oons ! dost think we have no conscience? 
Yonder sits mother, poor soul!-* old, helpless, and 
crazy. 

Barb. Alas, brother, 'tis heart-aching to look upon 
heri This very time three years she got her maim* 
It was a piteous tempest ! 

Sam. Ay, — ^'twas rough weather. 

Barb, I never pass the old oak, that was shivered 
that night, in the storm, but i am ready to weep, k 
remembers me of the time when all our poor family 
went to ruin. 

8dm. Pish ! — no matter : The cottage was blown 

down; — the barn fired; — father undone: Weil, 

landlords are flinty hearted ; — no help ! — what thi>n? 
we live, don't we } [SuUenij^. 

Barb. Tmth, brother, very sadly. Father has 
grown desperate ; all is fallen to decay. We live by 
pilfering on the Forest ; — and our poor mother dis- 
't?a€ted, and unable to look to the house. The 
Tttfter, which fell in the storm, struck so heavy upon 
her brain, I fear me 'twill never again be settled. 
TW little ones too,— scarce clothed — hungry — al- 
wost staryiqg ! — Indeed, we are a very wretched fa- 
mily ! [A Knock at the Cottage Door. 
' '.MR. Hark ! mefhought I heard a tread. 

[Samson opeas tiU.D«Qlr. 



Hazo. Bar the door.. .^A sctftly. . . i ; .r^y^' 

u i^w. Good : my limbs lucbe for't* Uow,.yov a^n4^ 
[T<>! &AM90ir..} The ckair, you ggnde^ I r . : .^^^ 

Sam, [To JB A RB A RA.] Why, how.you 9Lai^4'f.ib^ 
H:bair,^«)u*gander S . .(;,.} ,,.j^ 

[Tkey bring Rawbold a Chair ^-^Ha ^. 

Bats* Here — take my^ guo — 'i\% uhaipx^wed. Th^ 
keepers ar^ abroad ; — 1 had scarce tim^^to g^ il; ia 
my pocket. [He pulls a Gun from a Pockxijmdfir hiji 
Coat, in three Pieces, which Samson screws together ^ 
while they are talking,] Fie I 'tis sharp woskl Barbara, 
you jade, come hither ! l . -,5^ 

J Sam» Barbaja, you jade, come hither i ..; , 

lidw. Who bid thee chide heri lout ?, Kips thy ^4 
father, wench. Kiss me, I pay^.— /Soj-^yafhy . ^idst 
tremble? — 1 am rough as a. teaipestt ;. «vil fortune iias 
'blown my lowring nature into turbulence; but- thou 
art a blossom that.do&t bond- thy head. ;so,sw9^y under 
my gusts of.pas$iQO> 'tis pity they should ^v/^r haim 
thee. .< ,, 

. Barb. Indeed, father, I ajurglad to seej^ou s^«.re» 
turned. .,. .„ ,...__ 

' Baw, I believe thee. Take the. key^; ff>,iQ.w 
locker, in the loft, and briiig me a glass to.Qecruit;ne, 

. [BARa4A^gOfC:^., 
,: Sam> Well, father, and so ^ — ?• .-. .1 ;. ;* 

Baw, Peace. — { ha' shot a buck. - . W}-., 

: Baw. O rare I Of all the sure aims, pa the .hpiji)^, 
of the New Forest, here, give me old Qilhert Rawhq)^^ 
though J^ who am his son, say il, th^t should ^^JO^y 
it. — Where have you stowed him, father ? . /,^v\ 

Baw, Under the furze, behind the hovel. i^.Qqjn^^ 
night again, we will draw, him in, boy. I have- 1}^^ 
watched.. . - • .,t^^^ 

f Si^ Watched! O^ the pestilence} our trade. w)]jl 
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be spoiled if the groom keepers be after us. The law 
will persecute us, father. 
Rmt. Dost know' 'Mortiitfer ! - -^ 

Sam. What, Sir Edward Mortimer? Ay^«ure. <He 
is hctad keeper of the forest. Tis he who has shut 
himself up in melaneholy ; — sees no rich, anddo^ 
w6' tnvith jgbod' (o the poor'. 

JRon^. He has done me nought but evil. A gun can-' 
not be tarried on tht bolder, here, but he has scent 
on'^, at ^ l^gtle's distance. His scouts this night were 
kfter me— iillbn the watch. Til be reTenged-^1'11 ;-^ 
so, tfld btaftdy.— 

' .i: Enier Gajisaba, vnth the Liquor. 

Raw. [After drinking,] Tis right, i'faith ! 

Sam, That 'tis, III be sworn ; for 1 smuggled it 
myself. W6 do not live so near the coast for notbihg. 
' Saw, Sit Edward Mottimer, look to it E 

Bdrb^. Srr Edward Mortimer ! O, dear father, whali 
Of him } 

Raw. Ay, now thou art all agog ! Thou wouldst 
hear sondewhat of that smooth' tongued fellow, his se- 
cretary, — his clerk, Wilford; whom thou so often 
meet^t in the forest. - 1 have news on't. Look how 
you walk thither again. What, thou wouldst betray 
me to liim, I warrant ; — conspire against your father I 

Sour. Ay ! tonspire against your father I — and 
yonr teader hmt^ brother, you viper, you ! 

Barb, Beshrew me, father, I meant no harm ; and, 
indeed^ indeed, Wilford is as handsome a — I mean as 
^Ood a youth as ever breathed. If I thought he mean( 
ill by yoti, 1 should hate him. 

Raw. When didst thou see him. last? — Speak ! 

Barb. You terrify me so, father, I am scarce able 
Id speak. Yestemoon, by the copse : 'twas but to 
Mra with him the book of sonnets, he gave me. 

Smm. That^s the way your sly, grave, rogues \90Tk 
failbi the hearts of the females. I never kntw ^m^ \s!^^ 
4 



cpmeof a ^ilVstading somn^tSy witk a learned f;Itfrk, 
in a copse. 

Raw. Let me hear no more of your meetiogt,: I 
am content to think you would not plot my uqdo- 
iag. 

Barb. I ?— O father ! 

Raw. But he may plot yours, Mark me ;-rrFo|u 
tune has thrust me forth to prowl, like the wolf;— • 
but the wolf is anxious for its young : — I am aa oiilh 
cast, whom hunger has hardem^d. I violate the law ; 
but feeling is not dead within me : and, callous viljuii, 
as I am accounted, I would tear that. greater viUaia 
piecemeal, who would violate my child, and rob an 
old man of the little remains of comfort wretchedness 
has left him. [A kfiacking at the Doar^ A Voioe wtth'^ 
mt:] Hilliho ! ho ! 
. Raw. How now ! ..• 

Sam. There ! an they be not after us already, ill 
•v^Webave talked, too, till 'tis broad day light. 

Wilford. [Without.'] Open, good Master Raw bold i 
I would speak to you, suddenly. 

Barb. 6 Heaven i 'tis the voice of Wilford bim^ 
•elf. 

Raw. Wilford ! I'm glad on't :— ^Now.he shall-— I'b| 
glad on't. Open the door: quickly,! 8ay.;-rhe shal) 
smart for it. 

. Sam. Are you mad, father ? 'Til we shall smart for 
it. Let in the keeper's head auui ! The buck^ y<M^ 
have just shot, you know, b hard at hand. 

Raw. Open, I say. 
^ Sum. O lord ! 1 defy any secretary's nose qo^ t^ 
smell stolen venison, nowv the moment 'tis thrust me^ 
our hovel. [Samson opent the fyMr, 

Enter 'WiLToiLD. 

WUf. 'Save you, good people { You are Giljber| 
Hawbold, as I take it. 
- Kaw. 1 am. Your message bere» yousg mun, bo4ft 
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me no good : but I Am Gilbert Rawbold ;*--ftnd here's 
my daughter. Dost know her? 

IVilf, Ah, Barbara^ good wench ! how fares it with 
you ? 

Raw. Ix)ok on her well ; — then consult your own 
conscience; — 'tis difficult, haply, for a secretary to 
find one.- You are a villain. 

fViff. You lie : — Hold, I crave pardon. You are 
ber father; she is innocent, and you are unhappy: I 
respect virtue and misfortune too much to shock th^ 
one or insult the other. 

■ 

• Raw. '6death ! why meet my daughter in this 
forest ? 

W^. Because I love her. 

Raw. And would ruin her. 

ff^ilf. That's a strange way of showing one's lori, 
methinks. I have a simple notion, Giiberr; that the 
thought of having taken a base advantage of a poor 
girl's affection might go nigh to break a man's, sleep, 
and give him unquiet dreams: now, I love my night's 
resty and shall do nothing to disturb it 

Raw. Wouldst not poison her mind ? 

Wtlf. Tis not my method, friend, of dosing a pa- 
tient. Lookyc, Gilbert; Her mind*is a fair flower, 
stuck in the rude soil, here, of surrounding ignorance, 
and smiling in the chill of poverty : — 1 would fain 
cheer it with the little sunshine I possess of comfort 
knd information. My'parents were poor like hers: 
should occasion serve, I might, haply, were all parties 
agreed, make her my wife. To make her aught else 
would affect her, you, and myself; and I have no 
talent at making three people uneasy at the same 
time. 

Raw. Your hand : — on your own account^ we are 
friends. 

Barb. O dear father ! 
' Raw. Be silent. Now to yotttr errttnd^ ^ii frdm 

Mortimer* 

•c 



..fiap>.,t kmw bi& malicQ. He }NoMiki^Ma liie' 
V^^ J^jijK^w^r; li& vpuld starve me, and xny family. 
$f4rfb i^j house. ';- j ■ \s^\ 

<^ai^. Nf^father« no* You ioi^t ahe i^Dck inder 
(Iiefurze.^ , .^l^Uidd 

Raw. Let him do his worst : but let hha bcwA&re.; 
r— a tyrant ! a villain ! 

Wtlf. Harkye ! — he i« my mafiter. I owe him my 
.gratitude ;^-every thing: — and had you been any but 
the father of my Barbara^ and spoken 00 aach bgatiRtt 
.him, ray indignatjcoi had worked into my kniuckles, 
and crammed the words down your rusty thp6fk» 

Sam, I do begin to perceive how jJ^is^wUi end. 
Father will knock down the secretary, as'^t as a 
buck. — , . y- ^ ' 

Raw. Why am 1 singled out ? U Ifafere no; mark fof 
the vengeance of ojO^ ta shoot it»' shaft -at but tee*l 
This morning, as he dogged me in ^tbeiare8t«^'^— 

Wilf. Hush, Rawbold ;r«*keep <your counsel. Should 
you make it public, he myat notice it. 

Raw. Did he not notice Uf '. 

Wilf. No raatter;-^but he has sent me, thus early, 
Gilbert, with this relief to y^ur distress^ wiiiclriiie 
has heard of. . Here are twenty n^arks, i(n yida, and 
your family. 

Row. From Sir Edward Mortimer ? V 

Wilf. Tis his way;— *but he would < not >bave it 
inentioned. He is one of those judges who, ki their 
office, will never warp the law to save o^ndcvs i ibttt 
his private charity bids him assist the needy, 'beiocfl 
their necessities drive them to crimes, whicfaf.'Uafal^ 
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lie duty must punish. 

Ratv. Did Mortimer do ibis I did he I Heav^ bleta 
him! Oh, young man, if you knew half the Vniseiy 
— my wife — ^my children l^^hameoii'tMittMs stood 
, many a tugi bub ibadEopv^air^ jbU in wj^iai .mft» 



I am not ungrateful ;>' IhiTt'^-:^^! canrtof irtaft^ itV *We 
wiU IttUcof Bafbara when Plmve more Tnatf about ime. 
riMii i," f - •: ' '-'[Exit, ftp ifheEtidrcase^ 

Wilf, Farewell. I must home to tht lod^ qditfiif^ 
ly^ £FeMtlii9/^ 1 wairant^'I aiti4ooked Ion Aclfou| 
BMilaiia. 
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WaI&^jTAq MS Jbs iipiiike kUk ^wUh red'; 
. .. ; A:tXiit Imt^mioflmmhe^^hisJUni; 

.iKhn^ntkf.jmrionwtMktfrom his htij 
fin 3 W[nrv^i\vii4 hmted^wHh his last night's alts 
' <i. wMmlfvdmi I musi ^e going; 

The dapper viUage cock is crowing. 
.^lAi^itMiem'^Jktle^Bardaraf ■ 

Biil^.ijbdm§i^^rf*^Mdskmid-i/0u think upon 

-^h^Jifsssdy.yeottagei^wkefi^ou're gone^ \'^ 

. y. lif^hercitioo. aid oeks^ with itH/ decktf 
Their branches o'er the roqfprqfccff 
I praj/, good sir^juet Recollect 
^ . . .fTAat there irvts Utile Barbara. 
&m^ Amd Samson toa^ good sir, in smoke and sntotherg 

. . iBarbwa's very tendor^ 'kfomg brother, 
1 Boy. \^o Samson.] Brother, look! the sun ^ aloof ^ 

Peeps through the ckdnkies of the roof. 
; ^ - :A!rro€ Msfoodi good brother, pray I 

-,.;. Fqr. toe ate snot himg^esterday. 
GUldfiBD.. .Gice us food, good brother, pray / 
SaboQi^jire wsd faggot I xshat «r squalling I 
JkukjdBoinotMde'iem.'-** - 
Sam. Damn their bawling ! 

.. -'! J Mmsigiy stonuuJii thereto no 'balking : 
."!')d.:'/ wish I €ould stop their mouths with talking ; 
t3 ti Mittititry good meat is, (cent per cent,) 
-^,\ iJWi y ^atkfVety^gqodftfgumenim 
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Children. .€Nv«tti/(>^/'^ ^b'»Ui^^\J : .- <?!.//r \ p,a 

Witf^and»Barbi-^irt</<ttrffeif/ ." j-j-.; -l-l ;ii vKint 
Sam. '^' • -^wmn their bawUngi •! . .. v.o 

,^ ... i i$AM<K>N^ WlXSORD, BARBAgi^^ , .. , 

JdieUy my little Barbara ! 

Oh, think on Utile Barbafa l '■ \^ 

YauUthink on little Barbartf:' ■"' 

• ■ ' ■ ' »'■«' ' ""• »''ii: / li.- .'.■Jiiiiiii I . ■ . i 

*'«C!lnMI.It.i".i M I-/ .,■•■'. 

'■• ■■' "ll-.i! ' IJ- ■■!^ ■ \.- r .,;. 

' ■ ' « i .1 j!i- ' ^.j (1- .j i . , J, f 

ArnddfoiMoMd Holism SitSnEjuwARD MoRTUiEa's 

. .. './: •-• ,. ■ Lodg9k, ,1} 

■i ■ ■ . ; 

Table and two Chairs.-^Several Servants cross the 
Stagey ti^ith FlaggonSy Tankards, cold Meat, Spc. 4^. 

Enter Adam Winterjon. 

Wint, Softly, varlets, softly : — see you crack none 
of the stone f)a£rgnn8. Nay, 'tis plain your own break- 
fast be toward, by your skutlling thus. — A goodly 
morning! Why, you giddy pated knave, [To tmetf 
the SERVANT!).] is it so you carry k disb of pottery? 
no heed of our good master's, 'Sir fidwatd'MiMiimer'Sy 
ware? Fie, Peter Pickbone, fie! 

Serv, I am in haste, master steward, to break my 
fast: 

mnt. To break thy fast I— to break thy^MMrk, it 
should seem. Ha I ha ! good i'faith t— ^<3k> |hy wayi> 



■CtlTB. II.] XBE IROH CHIST. tj^ 

knave! [ExU Si&vaitt.] Tis thus, the rogues ever 
have me. I would fain be angry with them, but, 
straight, a merry jest passeth across me, and my cho- 
ler is over. To break thy neck, it should seem ! ha ! 

ha ! 'twas well conceited, by St. Thomas ! My 

table book, for the business of the day. Ah, my me- 
mory holds not as it did ; — ^it needs the spur. [Look^ 
mg over kU Book.] Nine and forty years have I beea 
house steward and butler. It is a long lease. Let 
me see — ray tables. [Looking ooer them, and iingingm 

When birds do carol on the bush. 
With a heigh no nonny heigho ! 

These fatigues of office somewhat wear a man. I have 
had a long lease ou't. I ha' seen out Queen Mary, 
Queen Elizabeth, and King James. 'Tis e'en almost 
time that I should retire, to begin to enjoy myself. 
£h ! by St. Thomas ! hither trips the fair mistress. 
Blanch. Of all the waiting gentlewomen I ever look- 
ed on, during the two last reigns, none stirred my fan- 
cy like this little rose-bud. 

Enter Blanch. 

Blanch. A good day, good Adam Winterton. 

Wint^ What, wag ! what, tulip ! I never see thee 
but 1 am a score of years the younger. 

Blanch, Nay, then, let us not meet often, or you 
will soon be in your second childhood. , 

Wint, What, you come from your mistress, tde Lady 
Helen, in the forest here; and would speak with Sir 
Edward Mortimer, I warrant ? 
. Bianch* I would. Is his melancholy worship stir- 
ring yet ? . 

Wint. Fie, you madcap ! He is my master, and, 
your lady's friend. 

■ Bitmck. Yes, truly, it seems, her only one, poor 
kuly : he protects her now she is left an orphan. 
. Wint. A blessing on his heart I would, a wtH 

c 3 
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merrier! , Should tli^ happen to marry) and I have 
my fancies on't) I'll dance a galiiard with thee, in the 
hall, on the round oak table. 'Sbud ! when I was a 
youth, I would ha' capered with St. Vitus, and beat 
h^m. ' 

Blanch, Yoa are as likely to dance now, as they; 
to marry. What has hindered them, if the parties he 
agreed? — yet I have, now, been with my mistress these 
two years, since Sir Edward first came hither, and 
piaced her in the cottage, hard by his lodge. 

Wint, Tush ! family reasons : — thou knowest no- 
thing: thou art scarce catched. Two years back, 
when we came from Kent, and Sir Edward first en- 
tered on his office, here, of head Keeper, thou wert a 
colt, running wild about New -Forest. I hired you 
myself, to attend on Madam Helen. 

Blanch, Nay, 1 shall never forget it. But you were 
as frolicsome, then, as I, methinks. Dost remember 
the box on the ear I gave thee, Adam ? 

Wint, Peace, peace, you pie ! an you prate, thus, 
ril stop your mouth. 1 will, by St. Thomas ! 

Blanch. An I be inclined to the contrary, 1 do not 
think you are able to stop it. 

Wint. Out, you baggage ! thou hast more tricks 
than a kitten. Well, go thy ways. Sir Edward is at 
his study, and there thou wilt find him. Ah, mistress 
Blanch ! had you bift seen me sixty years ago, in the 
early part of Queen Elizabeth's reign ! 

Blanch. How old art thou now, Adam ? 
.Wint. Fourscore, come Martlemas: and, by our 
lady, I can run with a lapwing. 
' Blanch, Canst thou ? — well said ! — Thou art a mer- 
ry old man, and shalt have a kiss of me, on one con* 
dition. 

Wint. Shall I ? odsbud ! name it and 'tis mine. 

Blanch. Tben, catch me. [Rims off. 

Wint. Pestilence on't !• there was a time when jmy 
Jiigihad served : — I was a clean limbed stripling, when 
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I first stood behind Sir MtTmaduke's arm chairi m(h« 
old oak eating room. 

Enter Wilfokd. 

Wilf. Every new act of Sir Edward's charity sets 
me a thinicing; and the more I think, the more I am 
poszled. Tis strange, that a man should be so ill at 
ease, who is continually doing good. At times, the 
wild glare of his eye is frightful ; — I would stake my 
life there's a secret, and I could almost give my life 
to unravel it. I must to him, for my morning's em- 
ployment. [Crossing the Stage. 

Wint. Ah, boy I Wilford ! secretary ! whither 
away, lad ? 

Wilf. Mr. Winterton ! — Ay, marry, this good old 
man has the clue, could 1 but coax him to give it 
tome. — A good morning to you, sir! 

Wint, Yea, and the like to thee, boy. — Come, thou 
shalt have a cup of canary, from my comer cupboard, 
yonder. 

Wilf. Not a drop. 

Wint. Troth, I bear thee a good will for thy honest, 
old, dead father's sake. 

Wilf. 1 do thankfully perceive it, sir. Your plac- 
ing me in Sir Edward's family, some nine months 
ago, when my poor father died, and left me friendless, 
will never out of my memory. 

Wint. Tut, boy, no merit of mine, in assisting the 
friendless! — 'tis our duty. I could never abide to see 
honest industry chop-fallen. I love to have folks 
merry about me, to my heart. 

Wiy^. 1 would you could instil some mirth into 
our good master, Sir Edward. You are an old do- 
mestic — the only one he brought with him, two years 
back, from Kent, and might venture to give his spirits 
a jog. He seems devoured with spleen and melan- 
choly. 

IrvU, Yoa are a prying boy, go to : 1 Via^e VAiik. 



t9« tiHb iftov cKtir: [act i. 

tkedy d acdi^ of timeft^ I would not have thee cnrious 
about our worthy master's humour. 

WHf. I should cease to pry, sir^ would you but 
once, (as I think you have more than once seemed 
inclined,) gratify lay much-raised curiosity. 

WinL What^ green->hom, dpst think to trap the old - 
man ? Go thy ways, boy, I have a head — Old Adan 
Winterton can sift a subtle speech to the bottom. 

WUf. Ah! good sir, you need not tell me that-^ 
Young as I am, I can admire that experience in an-* 
other, which 1 want myself. 

fVint. There is something marvellous engaging in 
this young man ! Sixty years ago, in Queen Eliza- 
beth's time, I was just such another. — Well, beware 
how you offend Sir Edward. 

fVUf, I would not willingly, for the world — He hat 
been the kindest master to me : but whilst my for* 
tunes ripen in the warmth of his goodness, the frozen 
gloom of his countenance chills me. 

fVint. Wei], well, take heed how you prate on't. — 
Out on these babbling boys ! There is no keeping a 
secret with younkers in a family. 

Wilf, [Very eagerly,] What then, there is a secret? 

Wmt. Why, how now, hot head ? — Mercy on me ! 
an this tinder-box boy do not make mc shake with 
apprehension ! Is it thus you take my frequent coun- 
sel? 

WUf, Dear sir, 'tis your counsel which most I co- 
vet : — Give me but that — admit me to your confi- 
dence — steer me with your advice, (which I ever held 
excellent) and, with such a pilot, I may sail prospe- 
rously through a current, which otherwise, might 
wreck me. 

JVmt. Well, well, I'll think on't, boy. 

iViff» The old answer — ^yet he sottens apa ce • 
eould 1 but clench him now — [Aside.] — ^'Faith, sir^ 
'tis a raw morning, and 1 care not, if i taste the caii%*> 
ry, j^ouT kindness offered. 
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Wint. Aha, l^d l.say'iit tfeoji «o? Hfce'a.t^jC^ kcy^^ijf. 
tlie corner cup-board yonder — See, yaii do not cpc]^ 
th^ bottl^e, you heedless goose, you I. [WiLFQRDy^;fe< 
out th^ BotUe and Gi(fSi(e$.] .^A.l 411 it. up— bd,,]^, 

sparkles curiously. — Herri's tp 1 pr'yjhce, tell sqIb 

now, Wilibrd — didst evQr in tby life,, see^ w^iit^ng 
gci]itlewoj^fin wi.tb a mor&jnviUng eye, tjian tbeJi^l^ 
Sirs. Blancb? ,7* 

IT^. Here's Mjs. Blancb ! / . /[ijnii**. 

. ?Fa»^ Ahj) wag ! well, gp (by ways — Well, when ( 

was of thy ag e Ah, we.ll, thai s ail over now — p- 

bul here's little Mrs. Blanch! ... ' [Drinks, 

Wiif, 'T^( thought, hire, Sir. Edward means to 
marry her.l^y. Madam Helen- 

Wint, Nay, 1 know not. She has long been cna« 
mound of hiftt) pt^oi* lady ! wh^n he was the gay,: the 
gallant Sir £ciwaFd» in Kent. Ah, well, two years 
make a wondrous change 1 

tFiff. Yes, 'tis a good tough. love, now-a-days, .that 
will hold out a couple of twelvemonths! 

Winf. Away, I mean not so, you giddy pate ! He 
is all honour ! — yet I wonder, sometimes, he can bear 
to .look upon her. 

Wilf. £h? why so?. Did he not bring her, -under 
his protection, to the forest, since, 'tis said, she lost 
her relations ? 

Wint. Hush, boy! on your life do not name her 
uncle — 1 would say, h<fr relationSv 

. Wilf. Her uncle ? wherefore} Where's the harm in 
having an uncl^, dead, or alive? 

Wint.. Peace* peace! in that uncle lies the secret! 

iViy\ Jjuleedrl ho\|if» good Adam VVinterton? I 
pr*ythee, how ? Let us drink Sir Edwaid s health. 

Wint, That 1 would, though 'twere a mile ta the 
bottom I [Drwtjb.] Ha, 'tis clieering, i'faith ! 
• J^'tj^l. And: this uncle, you say— —r- 
. Wint. Qf. Madam Helen;— ah, there lies the mis* 
chief! 



WUf, What mischief call there ,b&. in jhim ? vAty^ 

^ 71^^ Come p^^eir^rTsee you prate . pot inpvy^ on 

yoiir life ! Our good jnaater, Sir £4wi(rd^ wa» arjraign**' 

ed on Fih> accouoty'iu ojie^,co«xt. 'i 

7rtjf. Arraigned? kovT: mean yo«?.'. ,, , ^' 

^ ffli;*^, Alas,, boy I tripd l^Tfiwt fpr^rrpiic^Qr yet-?- 

his'murd'er* . ..■;1* •* 

WTJfij Mu-r-mur--i»urde^ 1 : . .,-.■,',■ r 

Wint.*Wlay, what! why^ VVilford! ou^^ralas, tihe^ 
boy'^ .passion will. betray all! what» Wijfo.i^i; 1 «ay\! 

I^i^ You have curdled my Jbloodiv ,;■• I. ^; 

f^iW^ ,Wltiat9 variety thou darestiiotthiiikiU ofcnir 
worthy master ? 'ti ? /" ! tv:. ' 

^^?i/^' 1 — 1 ft"* hi$ secretary'— often aioji^iivith him 
at dead roidnighty in liis libnM^y :-^,the..^PtdWs in.tbA- 
sockets — and a man glaring upon me|jwho;lHI^ coRi<<ft 
mittedmur— ugh! i... . -Iz, , :{ - v '; 

'' tVini, Commitl^d I .Thoaarta bassi lying kiiaye» 
to say it I Well, well^.iicqtr tfi^j pettish bay^ K^r me, 
—Why, look no^< chou)do9tnpta;ttend. . ; ' .'. » 

Wiy^, J-r-I mvk-^|[,^a|)^ -. .. 

^in^. I tell thee, then, bur goQ4 ^ir BdvvfUKl waji 
beloved in Kent, iiifhere h^ehadxetunied, ,«,.jf^r be- 
fore, from his travels. Madam Helen's Mivsje mwfk- 
hated by all the neighbourbopd, rich andv'f>ooK:<^a 
mere brute — dost mark pif,! . _ * . * : r - t. ■■ . 

Wilf. Like enough: but \vh^;rbjut08 ;walk .o^oii'. 
two legs, the law of the land, thank Heaven, will not 
suffer us to butcher then^ I. . vV ■ 

Wint, Go to, you fire-bi^d I :Qi9i\tg(»^ piaster la- 
boured all he could, for many a month, to sooth his 
turbulence, hujl in v^U;.^, ^^Tpicke4 a ouai^rel- withr* 
Sir Edward, in the public county assembly; nay^the 
strong ruflfian struck him down, and trampled on him. 
Tbink on that, >Yil^rd)lrTif'OL QUi;>gpod n^t^r^. St^^ Ed- 
ward, whose great Bodl was nigh to burst with the in« 
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'«^ty. WdVbutthecridon'i? ' *\^ 

^rin/. Why, our young master took hoi^cfor^Vit 
omi boutoy*deteriiiiiied, As it appeared, to send ^ chal* 
Icngo to4bfe%Bil^lrvered giilhr, in the moriing!. 

Wilf. I see — be killed him hi a duel. ,/ 

IVint. See, now, how you' fly off ! Sir Ed ward's .ire* 
venge, b(j^,'#aB- baffled; for his antEgonist was found 
dead in the street, that night; killed, by son\c«in« 
known assassins, on his return from the asai^mbly. !,' 
' JiTii^.' 4 ndeed ! uhknown assassins ! 

IVinfJ N-^y'^is plain, our good Sir Edward had no 
Land in the wldfced'act: for he was tried, as I told 
you, kt ibe->>ihiekt as^e. Heaven be thanked, be wa)i 
cleared, beyond a shadow of doubt ! 
' fFifflH^^tlih — I breathe again — ^Twas a happy 
thingi '(wks'-the dnly way left of cleansing him from 
• fottlwlpidfen." ' ^ "'* 

Wint. But, alas, lad, 'tis his principal -g^ef!'J^if 
was <inc6 Hitt lifs-^f all eomfmny, but nbw-^ '> ' 

Sir Edward. [fVMoui.] Winterton ! 

fViiU. Hark ! sonve one calls. Oat on th^ I . thou 
hast sunk my spirits into my heels. Who calls merry 
<^d Adam Wiriterton ? 

Sir Edward. [IVithout.] Adam Winterton! come 
,^ther t(>sie. 
• fFint. Nay, by our lady, 'tis Sir Edxvard himself! 
— Pestilence on't i if 1 seem 9ad npw, 'twill be note4« 
I c(utte^;|ood Sir EdwM. 



iVken birds (not a word, on thy life)— 

- liotttrot tm^tke Inuh 

NoW) I charge thae, Wilford, do not speak of it, on 
tj^iifel 

IF'Ma-'k^'mnoimjf — Mercyon me! [Exit. 
' Wi^^ Thijiaccounta^ then/ for ^lU . FooT|UD^^VVT 
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gentlemaA ! ''This unrfti^ all, frdm the iirst day of 
my service — when a deep groan made me run into the 
library, and I found him locking up his papers, in the 
iron chest«as pale as asliei«. — £h f — What can be in 
,that chest ? — Perhaps, some proof of no, I shud- 
der at the suggestion I — ^Tis not possible one so good, 

can be guilty of 1 know not what to think — nor 

what to resolve on. — But, curiosity is roused, and, 
comt whail may, I'll have an eye upon him. [Exit 



aCENlfc III. 

A Ltbrari/, 

iliR Edward MoariMEa discovered at a Writing 
To^/e.— tAdam Wint£Kton attei%ding.r-a Pistol 
on the TabU.'^An Iron Chesty and the Key m tV, a/t 
the End of the Room* 

Sir E. *T\s his first trespass, so, well quit him, 
Adam : 
But caution him, how he oifend again. 
As keeper of the forest, I should fine him^ 

fVint, Nay, that your worship should. Hell 
prove', ere long, 
Mark but my words, a sturdy poacher, well, 
'Tis yon know best. 

Sir E. Well, well, no matter, Adam ; 
He has a wife and child. 

JVint, Ah, bless your h^notlf! 

Sir E. They kill'd his dog ? 

fVint. Ay, marry, sir — a lui^bef. 
Black Martin Wincot, the groom keeper shot faitBf; 
A perilous sood aim! — I warrant me, 
the rocrue has lived this year \xpbh tbttt Itli'di^. '■ 

SirE, Poor wretch! — Oh, well bethought! Send 

• WMmt 19 mtr • -'"* ■:'■*' 
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I would «fnplioy him : he must ride for rae> 

On businestot much import. 

. fFmt. Leckadayl 

That it should chance so ! I have sent him forth, 

To Winchester, to buy me flannel hose ; 

]for winter's coming on. Good lack ! that things 

Should fall so crossly ! 

Sir £. Nay, nay, do not fret : 
^s better, tha^t my business cool, good Adam, 
Than thy old limbs. 

JVint, Ah! you've a kindly heart ! 

Sir E. Is Wilford waiting? 

Wint Wilford ! mercy on me ! 
I tremble now to hear his name. — [Aside.'] — He ii — 
Here, in the hall, sir. 

Sir E, Send him in, I pr'ythee ! 

Wint. I shall, sir. Heaven bless you ! Heaven 
bless you ! [Exit. 

Sir Ei 'This honest soul 
Would fain look cheery in my house's gloom ; 
And, like a gay and sturdy evergreen. 
Smiles, in the midst of blast and desolation, 
Where all around him withers. — Well, well, Wither! 
Perish this frail and fickle frame ! — this clay, 
That, in its dross-like compound, doth contain 
The mind's pure ore and essence. — Oh, that mind ! 
That mind'Of man ! that godlike spring of action 1 
That source, whence learning, virtue, honour, flow ! 
Which lifts us to the stan; which carries us 
O'er the swoln waters of the angry deep. 
As swallows skim the air I — ^That fame's sole foun^ 

tain ! 
That doth transmit a fair, and spotless name, 
When the •vile trunk u rotten : — Give me that ! ? 
Oh, give me but to live in after-age, 
Remenbei^d and unsullied !-^Htaven and earth/ 
Let my pure flame of honour shine in story » 
When i an cold in death ; and the sIonv &c«t 



That wears my vitals now, will no mtM^ttikhe^ai^^^ 
Thftp.'^lfWiM(*iWr|»e »iiiuw/« monwWrtwM 'i'»" <^'') 

How now? Wlio>lhM|elliClbneii«L-^'' '• '<' h>!j>>af5e 

Wilford, is*t jAik4()iioa/i\y^n3(iiotiwoiie<o^klUKii^r • '' '^^ 
/Fi^. I fear'd I migiub etapriati jo«>' sivi ' . . i = ^' ' - T 

iSir £• SurpwWitt^eifiJ-n. Ml i.t ,':"•!..: ■ -i* rr"* -"^^ 
JFiy. I n^¥An^i8t«vb.yoii;(sir^^--^^'ijtyaulrttii^ 

Disturb you at yottrifti|diei^ uouatiuq /i:*'ri' >••» a^'*' ' 
SirE, Very^^a^gel. J ■i'j j:.>i.'I>'Jt^<| o1— --»iii -'^Ar N' 

I never used-r^buli^hamH^ Jivtcr'kflcM^^iki^'^l"!) /7 

When,^f^,y5lurijb<HUityv>5ioii fint thelt«tti(ttte( '« ^ - 
But, 0mi^i^yi9ur'graMl g^dncss^atld «ktttett6ti^ >^^ 

Of Mrf;i\Vii9^tpnr«I'^l iBi?<^^ ' ' ' '^ ' ''"" "^ 

And pick upspiocAhM^nipii^y*' ' - ' '■' ' " '" ^ '* ' 

Sir E. Ay,indee^ ! ■ ■• ' ^ i •« • i 

sir ! — \>H .\^ '{Ste]ipi9tgnp'ta'kwL 

Wiy^. Sir ! . -..n <« j'i« '■ I'^ii"- •« M 

JlftTtiS. [/ie^reo^^/nmi himJ\ i .Wkat^attt' l>&bo«itf!f * 
! .pbhh^T\oultvl^hollOtt^!o^ ',\\^•'^Y^^^^^'^^ \ '\ v^A 
Thy pile shoulil \^ «qi niltfoirm^>di8placci /. i . t . > : 1 1 ^/ 
One atom ^Ui^t.ftOditbAiiiglitott-bNftHiJ'' /ii i^' I 
0(iihrH4pp^^^a^«^w«J(eai&y.6wueif«iv^^ : 

For his whole: bMllding — tReach me -^^^ 

The volume! waft.biiittediii(yhist night* ■*■■■ '* '< •< I' 

IfiiiSr. JmAsA night, firl i -- • ^^^^^ 

Sir E, Ay ; it treats of Alexander. 

f^^. Oh, I remember,sir;— of Macedon.' ( ' *' 
I made aom<iaUiaftts»» hy/jy4mt,oi6dePi^ mp. -^ 



(My only q^i^wr^Mff Dttw)^wili, m|»elitt ' 

So heated by a wett-tonrfdVEajWody/ i' '^ ^ ' ' '^^** 
That I have seem'd the hero of the^tale. 
So glowingly descrrbed;^ ^l)raUr iiie a man 
^rugg\iogjfiirrf|iQie^\AttQiiihig/'kttepihj^k/ j * > f ' ^ • « >' - ' 
Dead age&sinfi<?yj«idtheii|HtoriaQ>i ■ ' i- -^ > ''' '^^ 
Decking his memory, in polished phrase^)'-'-"' "'^ ';• 
A.d4 I:^>{pUow-iuin4bro!pghi«V8ty ttirrt^' * ^^ 
Grow wild in his exploits, myself, himscify '»- 
Until the thick pulsation of ^niybeart '^ ' ■ 
Wakes me — to ponder on the thing I am ! ' 

JVilf, [Giving hmiht Book.] To my poot thinkings 
sir, this Alexander, 
Would <scajii)9)y!«0iit« A naa to follow btml 

Sir E. Indeed ! why so, lad? He is^t^ddecln'dHiif^^e, 
Wisc,geni9!^i)t9^)^PB'd,iby odder hottdntbahthin^. ^'^ 

JV^. Xii^impidMi siTii 1 faaAi»4«rftTgk£dnin^. '^' '■ 
He^9ftfi%^fi^aJUhewdTlid£ )bntk!(vvitc^riqnet%*'^ 
A world of his own paMiiniBC biidttht^y 1«df Uim^^' '^- 
(It seems so there) on peUy pT0tocaiti<%' <" ' /'^ /"•''^ 
£ven to murder. . , .i : . , y A V as^- 

[SiE EiDlrAED 4lir^tf.-*-Wji,voRi> c»rf'^ '^chitir§i' 

I have touch'd the string ; -^ - *■ ** 

Tw^^^tintwftfieir^^f/caiuiot'helpit. ^" '** ' [j*^^. 
iSir £. [Attempting to *r06a0er'hiniseif.] Wilford — 
Wilford, I — youiai^ahe tbecbaractc^r--; * './■•' 
I — mark yout4tb«rt-deaiih^iai)Ml stomal tdrthrres ! • '■ V' 
' [DaskeS'fika^B^k ax^thethwtitirid seizes WiXtxiBSD, \ 
Slave! I will crush thee >:pt*lverwe thy frame,'' ' ' * 
That no vile parUirieof^jjryiiigJDattrrer ' -.I 

May Ha 1 ha I ha ! 1 will not bann • tb^, 

O, agonyl.aofj.'nP >•» '-•' < -■ ' ' [£aft. 

Wilf. Is this tbeuibigiHflQWiv bcwotii>%iMryieU<6^^ ^ 
INte^^di jlMi«tanon» talked of, that cau\u>t V>^at % 
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glance at Uie trial ?^hi$*pay, be guij^rj Jf V^T?^* 
what have jlrTft»jd«h mi|h i^,,knfml(e4gfi*»P»>^?--^M'W 

bread! who is respected for hi^.wtues, pi tied ^9ji;|h)s 
misfortunes,! luv«d b)i hib.^fnily^^le^sed hjK tb^s^oor 
— Pooh, heiis tRnocetitfilThis^i^ bi^pnde a(\d| .^J^ii^^. 
— He wAsduoqiaitfe^d vrHfchlouwod$jWtft^8/?d itrTrfUijjH 
sands. rej0»eed at it-rr7tlv>us.^49r^eh} liie key left. rfi 
the iron'tdM&t I ^Cii:$^iuu9(a»f e.^^iijii nvystery: tempt ,vje 
at every turn. — Ought I?- — no msvt(«r.i;.^heiie«pe no 
common' i4lG«tcflQeht&, and .^Iiltulbnoit to the dmpn||e — 
It opens with a springs il^acrr^ ti^mhlfiin filter y,\qtfit 

[Goes to the Ctest* 

.■■■.■••■...; .' ■ •, ,\i :i 

Enter Sir Edward Mortimer. 

Sir E. I had forgot the Jtey».*p4r-rrTjb^{f/by.,helf I 
[Sees Wi LFOBD ; snatches a Fist(^fr<ffn jtfie T^ble^runf 
-9ipciar*kminimdJholdsiit*'tQ his,Jf€€^^rtW)iLvp9^T> 
"Om iis^>Kmee9iiCiiffs dawnnt^P itdtC^^he^.TiWik^ 
■ i mkitk Aer. hasx jmst oifeneifi. , , Aftfirt 4f» ^^pfffirent 
V JStrugff^qf Mmdl, Qi^,i,f>yfARDMr(rtc^tke Fis- 
* --^ toljromihiimiu ; iln^ ru\i- . ,j u.f,-. .. .m.. -fr 
.'f$ir £w Begoiw-iHTrCftnnie V^l-jTHCQi»e ...hither ^to 
roe ! ,: , , 

Mark me ; — I see thou dost at every turn, — 
And I have noted tbe^^od' Thou hast found 
'^ (I know not how) some ,<iev>tpn^-4i«gr}fCf:-;^r.;r 
Ay, my disgrace ; we must not minc^i,^ ivqw: v 

Public dishonour &;jiDuid« (14-4^^^ i< j > '^ 

Then tried,. aa.tiMbtfouliiki)i^(|it]ivb%^ 

My manly means of vengeance. Anguish ggMUiyftiqe ! 

Mountaitisjof shame afitipiled upon^me (4— Me,p. 

Who have made fame t9yiiM*i vTvfaa enough;,,,.. 

Buf something muat bQ supttradfietd ^i You, ^ 'S 

A worm, a viper. 1 haiie^waAw'dMinus^ plant. 

In venom'd sporty ydui' Jtio^ intM o^y ; lyounds, . . /^, 

Tbb teniteiv e'en^for t^vji^aiiicia^tQ.'i^jucbi ' ' .)' , 

And work roe into madness, f Skm^ VOoMwl 9^tira 
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My veiy — (slave I) — my very innocence ?— 
Ne'er doubted yet, by judges, nor arraigners. 
Wrelch ! you have wrung this from me ! be coirtent : 
VanV sunk low enough. 

mif. [Returmngtke Key.] Oh, sir ! I ever 
Honour'd, and loved you ; but I merit all. 
Hy passions hurried ihe, I know not whither. 
Do with me as you please, my kind, wrong'd master t 
Discard me — thrust me forth — nay, kill me? 

Sir E. Kill you ! 

Wilf, I know not what I say, — I know but this^ 
That I would die to serve you. 

Enter Greoobt. 

Greg. Sir, your brother 
Is just alighted at the gate. 

Sir E. My brother ! 
He could not time it worse. Wilford, remember ! 
Come, show me to him. [Exit^ with GufiGORT*. 

Wilf, Remember ! I shall never, while I live, forget 
it: nay, I shall never, while I live, forgive myself.-— 
My knees knock together still; and the cold drops 
stand on my forehead, like rain*water on a pent- 
house. 

Enter Barbara. 

Barb. Oh dear, should any of the servants see ma 
now l~Wilford ! 

Wilf. £h ? Barbara ! How camest thou here ? 

Barb. With my fttther, who waits below, to see Sir 
Edward. 

* fVi^> H o - he is busied; he cannot see him 
now ; he is with his brother. 

Barb. Troth, I am sorry for it ! My poor father^s 
heart is bursting with gratitude, and he wduld fain 
case it, by pouring out his thanks to his benefactor.*-^ 
Oh, Wilford; yours is a happy lot, to have such a 
maiiueras Sir £dwardl 
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JVilf. Happy ? Oh, yea!-^I — J am very hi^ppy^ ^> 

Barb. Mercy 1 has any ili befallen you ? 
• ^t^ No ; nothing. 

Barb. Nay, Vm sure thcre*s more in this. Bless 
me, you look pale \ I couUn't bear to see you ill^ or 
uneasy, Wilford. 

Wilf. Couldn't you, Barbara f WeH, well, I shall 
be better presently. — 'Tis nothing of import. 

Barb. '1 rust me, 1 hope not ! 

JVilf. Well, question me no more on't now, I be- 
seech you, Barbara ! 

Barb. Believe me, I would not question you, but 
to console you, Wilford. I would scorn to pry into 
any one's grief, much more yours, Wilford, to satisfy 
a busy curiosity : Though, I am told, tliere are such 
in the world who would. ■ 

Wilf'. I — I am afraid there are, Barbara. But 
conie, no more of this. Tis a passing cloud on my 
spirits, and will soon blow over. 

Barb. Ah ! could I govern your fortumes, foul 
weather should ne'er harm you. 

Wilf. Should it not, sweet f Kiss me. [Kisses her.1 
The lips of a woman are a sovereign remedy for me- 
lancholy. 

DUET. — WILFORD Ond BARBARA. 

Wilf. Sweet little Barbara, when t/ou ewe advanci^g^ 
Sweet little Barbara^ my cares you remove ! 

Barb. Poor little Barbara can feel her. heart dancing, 
When little Barbara is met by her love. 

Wilf. When I am grieved, love^ oh^ what would you say f 

Barb. Tattle to you, lovcj 

And prattle to yov, lace, 
And laugh your grief and care aa>ay, 

Wilf. »iK>eet little Barbara^ ^c. 

Basb* Poor Utk Barbara, ^ 
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WilL 'JTetf deate9t Barbara^ look all through the nation^ 
Care, soon or late, my love, is every man's lot. 

Barb. Sorrow and melancholy, grief and vexatum^ 
IVhen toe art young andjoUy, soon i^ forgot. 

"Wi If. When xve grow old, love, then, what will you say f 

Barb. Tattle to you, love. 

And prattle to you, love, 
And laugh ytmr grief and care at»ay, 

Wilf. ^wtet little Barbara, fyc. 

Bark Poor little Barbara^ SfC. 



ACT THE SECOND. 



SCENE I. 



The New Forest. 



Enter Armstrong and Orson. 

Arm. Go to :-^I tell thee, Orson, as I have toI<{ 
thee more than once, thou art too sanguinary. 

Orson. And I tell you, Captain Armstrong, but al- 
ways under favour, you being our leader, you are too 
humane. 

Arm. Humanity is scarcely counted a fault ; if so, 
'tis a fault on the right side. 

Orson. Umph — perhaps not with us ! — we are rob- 
bers. 

Arm. And why should robbers lack humanity? 
They, who plunder, most, respect it as a virtue, and 
make a show on't, to gild their vices. Lav^^^is, "^V^* 
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Aicians, placemen, all, all plunder and slay, biit all 
pretend to humanity. 

Orson, They are regulars, and plunder by license. 

Ann. Then let us quacks set the regulars a better 
example. 

Orson. This humanity, Captain, is a high horse you 
arc ever bestride upon. Some day, mark my word, 
he'll fling you. * 

Jrm. Cruelty is a more dangerous beast : when the 
rider is thrown, his brains are kicked out, and no one 
pities him. 

Orson. Like enough; but your tough horseman, 
who ventures boldly, is never dismounted. When I 
am engaged in a desperate chase, as we are, Captain, 
I stick at nothing. I hate milk-^ops. 

4rm, And love mutiny. Take heed, Orson; I 
have before cautioned you not to glance at me. 

Orson. I say nothing : but if some escape to inform 
against us, whom we have robbed, 'tis none of my 
fault. Dead men tell no tales. 

Arm. Wretch! Speak that again, and you shall 
tell none. [Holds a Carbine to his Head. 

Orson. Flash away ! — I don't fear death. 

Arm, More shame for thee : for thou art unfit to 
meet it. 

Orson, I know my trade. I set powder, ball^ and 
rope, at defiance. 

Arm, Brute ! you mistake headstrong insensibility 
for courage. Do not mistake my horror of it for 
cowardice ; for I, who shudder at cruelty, will fell 
your boldness to the earth, when I see you practise 
It. — Submit. 

Orson. I do : — But my courage was never yet 
doubted. Captain. 

Arm^ Your nerves, fool ! — ^Thou art a mere ma- 
chine. Could I but give it motion, T would take 4n 
9ak from the forest here, clap a flint into it for heart 



^d .mi^ki; u {lold a fellow $s thou art. Listen to my 
dfders; '- ■'" ■ \^ ■ '';,'■ ■ ' \ ' ' 

Orson^ I obey. i |) 

. ^h». Gel thee to our den— put on thy, disguise; 
tiien hie thee to the market-town, for provison.tor'our 
company. Hfre — here is part of the spoil we ^oofe 
y^lernight: see, you bring an faopcst account of what 
you lay bUf. [Giving Money, 

Orson. My honour!- 

Arm,^ Well, I do pot doubt thee here. — Our profes- 
sion is singular ; i^s followers cto hot cheat one an- 
other. You will not be back till dusk; see, you faH 
not on .any poor 'straggling peasant, as yoii return. 

prsfML. r would fain encounter the solitary man, 
who \i sdihetimcs wandering by night about the fo- 
rest \-r^ is rich. 

Arm, Not for your life; 'tis Sir Edward Mortimer, 
the head keeper : — Touch him not — 'tis too near 
home; besides, he is no object for plunder. He is 
good, too, to the poor, and should walk unmolested, 
by charity's charter. 'Twere pity that he, who admi- 
nisters to necessity all day, should be rifled by neces- 
sity at nioht. An thou shouldst meet him, I charge 
thee, spare him. ' 

Orson. I must, if it be your order. The profes- 
sion will soon tumble into decay, when thieves grow 
tender hearted. When a man drives the trade of 
a wolf, he should not go like a lamb to his business. 

[Exit. 
Arm. This fellow is downright villain — hardened 
and relentless. 1 have felt, in my penury, the world 
trample on me: it has driven me to take that, drspe* 
rately, which, wanting, I should starve. D( ath ! my 
spirit cannot brook to see a sleek knave walk, negli- 
gently, by his fellow in misery, and suffer him to rot. 
1 will wrench 'that comfort from him which le will 
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not bestow: — But nature pi|t»|(ba»;9|etiMm^iiki- 
nister to my wants, and pass o»(M-j<inivecKn«^i^b 

■ ■Uidoii'^Ayia to <')-iiD /lov 'J fir scBoqqA 

JBn^er FiTZHARAiiirG. , , .. 

.f4^;s.»if>VeH^. bimietss mustofteo Bfittd/9d;^bt4iail3hll 
stays .uo/ j^uisq ^nttJtjJi 

A tedious timt^jgi^btnlQS-^mffiroo^ftllinVl a\os\$^\^ 

5ertii Sir! ?'jiti bsoR .i\o«i>\cl 

iVVz. Where is Sir TrUtitsbh.^Wli^Ddr^BGkkiMdm-^ 
choly? loJ/Bfn oVl iv^ii 

Serv» Who^f joj :iy2 JorinBo 1 : utido ,ioiB9fi :>ffnj'^ 
Ji^2. My brother, knave, Sir £d\)iia9d^drtiiiiobe ) A 
Serv. He was with yo^j j:(ii^)lHd^i>iti:«uuY .s\j^s)\d 
li/z. Sir, I thank you; — ■ .e^bBJooqe iuo'{ no iuH 
.That's information. LoiUts^iiiadiseii«iB|^liig%A .:i^1 
Can<ltff^t»P^rte|ti9llto%fctl.(o 'omiT hlo noqu 9u§Blq A 
Who br6ugl|${i]|'^i)y.^|^ige?^(n aoqu Ai&m a^d iaa^H 
Serv. ItwM «WkJ>sfrHi> uoY .om v/onJ Jon ob iJoY 
PfVz. There! they never can ! .aonBJiiiBJjpoB I'iilaE 
Go to your master — ^pm^o^ifti^ l«ijdtBdl»fll|0 .4\osviAB. 
His hous^ipM^tl^ s ^IriiMfeiiAalb-iiatrCiSiQi^ aiB uoY 
Plagifl^it j^f(i|rii](C#f|iis^^die.4»^^ htttijjL 

He leaves me, ramm'd mto an elbow cbislli^id i^)bb aiH 
With a huge heavy book, tiii[tjiitllki^tl»e;,ad0,.^3fvv)\<i 
Ti«^rffn|ble%^9)^^lf!H.^('£0lUtt^^ av i 

Captain Fitzharding's company nas tired me. jion 

^ia&a wo\ e'^briw ^^m If^T Ji^qi&d^ odi ^i ^?*ri'' 



^.^SWP. Sir, I shall. ^ [Jft^i 

J^. A book to me's a sovereign narcotic ; 
A lump of opium — every line a dose. 
Edward is all deep reading. Poor fellow ! 
Grief will do much l-^weM^aonie it drives to reading, 
And some to drinking. 
Plague upon't! this house 
Appears the very cave of melancholy ! 
Nay^j^M^fFfi^-^Jftet^^Mf^^ptttScbat. ^ 

Enter Blanch. 

Od ! a rare wencH l This is the best edition 
ladEARttnf ^'^ole coNeotlim. Uer^ come hither-* 
Let roe peruse you. 

Blanch. Woulcbyou^pedk to-me> 8ir^ "■ ■"> 
.^SHHe. 'iMjIt'Ciuid);. i4ii» goiAg hiku to read you« 

Blanch, Read me ! 
Y-ortUfiiMk tte^faltoFertbt^siTj -^ <■ -^ : ^V ' 

Fitz. No matter. • •' 

Come nearer, child : I cannot see to rtad * ■* 
Atsu»limJdii<aticeif/'-.'t ■" ,'-*-^t- •" ■».'•"'• .i. 

Blanch. You^had b0tter,iBiry'y ;- - 
Put on your spectacles. 

Fitz. Ajfyjtfacteuihec'hMinef ' ■ ^ ■ ■•. 
A plague upon old Time! old tc^lhe and hciiliglait 
Has set his mark upon me. ^lifupkye, tehilcll -* 
You do not know me. You affd^I Intist hate * 
Better acquaintance. .*!.«> iw.i. .^ ; « 

Blanch. 0^^l\B\hm,f4oiy(Hli*^' I • ' ' 

YouaieSwiEi««lrdb>iihsMiiij«fr; lifa^idther.' - "^^ ' 

His elder brpdien »' 

Blanch^nNBfM/h\»e$iiitM4 - '• • - 

Fitz. Tlusi g^'«' tobj^i is Hke hev «ye : I know ' 
not. '•■'■» '"'./•i-i '^' ii ',■ «'i» ^''' ' t-iii;'- * ■ ■ ■ 
WUch it the sharpest Tell me^ vrbaCs f^^t iuhm^X 



Blanch. My teidFiklBrihcHj dift TK>fii fere iitllM 

Whither art going, sweet onul" ■"' -■ ' " ^^** 

Fitz. Home? --^T---' 

Why, is not thtoHhV h«hi*r >*■ •" "-• "■-■ ''' ' i'^''''' 

BfoncA. No, sir ; I li^e*' *• ^ '^-' -'"' ' ^ • ~ ' *0 
Some half mile hence : with MaJdiiirtril,^. tiuu -^ 
I brought alefk>i9ft*«Vrfe^»fr^iia^ffll'-^^^ ?*"^ 

Of my grave brother's groaniny'«1j,S}i)V' ..ifta^:'^ 
I would, 'twere in [y^hoaski IWhttti^tr.^ 
Yoirf^paitdhrt; ^Birdrfcithr i^m^mt ~^ t 

Under an elm, bynJffofligf.trTBi^VSf'e^nJ""'^ '"'** ' 
Iil«aM«t<l4ialn**iafl«> J My passion, • ,. . ^ 
Is niiitWfdWten. ,WH%«-prJt?\>'kJ: -""f ?*^ ''■^''P 
Shall I walk>Wt-hfy«^;lia»g.?- '^ "P'^"* ''' ' "/' "V"" 
Blanch. .N«?«ii',%tl}WfkStfAu<J^.S'",J3'q .'> 9'' '"'JW 

It woiild fatigue yoni^af5^7 '' -' ''"' ='-'"'* ^^"i^lf^ 
jFiVz. Fatigue me! ,-xT.:ninBw » -v-^ 

oons ! this ^^^^ mi ipl 'w^uil^;^!) 'ik -'T 

Grand foth-^ fe H<?th\rJ»«;'--l3fetS"^*^. • ^T 




pe universal key v.t|K>,j«p„«lfc^a,. 

It will unlock a forest maiden's heac^j . ^ _, m 

As easy as a politician',., Here;^*^ - ^. ' ^f^, ^""^ 
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FUz. Hol^ !— hey, the deril !--holdt 
This was not meant to comfort an old woman. 
. BUmck. Why,, wouldn't you relieve her, sir ? 

FUz. Um? — —yes: — 
Bat— pthaw ! poob, pr'ythee — there's a time for all 

things. 
Why tell me of her now,— *of an old fool,— 
Of comforting the aged now ? 

Bkmck. I thought 
That you might have a fellow feeling, sir. 

Fitz, This little rural deviFs laughing at me ! 
Oont ! come and kiss me, jade. I am a soldier, 
And justice of the peace. 

Bkmek» Then, shame upon you ! 
Tour double calling might have taught you better. 
I see your drift, now. Take your dirt again, 

[Throws d&um the Money. 
Good Captain Justice !— stoop for it ; — and think 
How an old soldier, and a justice, looks, 
When he is picking up the bribes he oflfers, 
To injure those he should protect. [£xtV« 

FHz. I warrant me. 
Could I but see my ihce, now, in a glass. 
Thai I look wondrous sheepish. Fm ashamed 
To pick op the t^o pieces ; — ^let them lie. — 
I would not wrong the innocent ; — good reason \ 
There be so few that are so^ — she is honest; 
I must make reparation. Odso ! Wilford ! 

Emtr WiLFOkD. 

How hxes it, boy? 

W^^ I thank you, sir. I hope you have enjoy*d 
Toifii'MAltii, these three months past, since last you 

^ li^pour'd us 
Whk yoiir good presence, at the lodge. 

FitBk ■■• hwBfR' rf n t> 
Seimtf Mttnps and shooting pains, boy. I hi^vt 
-tlropp'd 
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Some cash here, but I am afrud^to bend, 
To pick it up, a^o, lest it should gHei' nue- -' 
An awkward twmge. Stoop for it, borielt '' Wi)#Dfd / 
There's a good lad ! 
- Wi^. Right willit^gly, sin [Pkh up ike JtfbUcy. 

Fitz. So! 
The soldier and the justice save their bluiheSir-*>' 
Now, carry it, I pr'ythee, at your lei^re, 
To an old gossip, near the lodge here,«^northwa]A : — 
I've heard of her — she's bed-ridden, and sick; 
You need not say who sent you. 

fVilf* I conpeive: 
Tis private bounty ; that's true charity. 

Fitz. Nay, pish ! — my charity ! 

JVilf. Nay, I could swear 
Tis not the first time you have offered this 
In secret. 

F^tZy Urn I — why, no ! — not quite the first. 
But tell me, lad, how jogs the world here, eh f 
In Rueful Castle ?— 
Harkye, Wilford, harkye ! 

Thou rt a sly rogue! What, you could never tell ma 
Of Helen's waiting uiaid; tl^e little cherry;-— ' 
Of plague updb bet name !--of— i- .* 

WUf. Blanch, sir? 

Fitz. Blanch: 
That's she;— the fprest fairy.— *dtf land I ' 

Must have some talk about her. 
Come hither. [They retire io Me BacAr of ike Seme, 

JEn^er Si& Edward MoftTiVi^. . ;i' 

SirE. Now for my brother, and--Ht!^WiiMfrd 
with him ! 
That imp is made my scourge. They WhiS|Mr too ! 

WilfoWl ^ T^r ' 

mif. Who calls ?— eh !— tis Sir Edwai^" '* 
FUz. Mum! <* "* :' 

SirE. I seem to interrupt you. 
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Nf^^J Wy life* •{^.^^rwe w^)» only talking 

;. J^. Hold jqur tongue. Oons, boy, yoa inutt 
not tell ! 

SirE,. Not! 

JFt^z. Not I 00, to be sure :— why, 'tis a secret 

Wiy^. You ahaU know all, sin— Twas a trifle ; mU 
tbing; 
In &ith, you shall know alL 

Titz, In faith, you lie. 
Be satisfied, good Edward : ^tis a toy : 
But, of all men, I would not have thee know on'| ; 
It is a tender subject. 

Sir E. Ay, in^e^d f 

Fitz. May not I have my secret? Oons! good 
brother. 
What would you say npw, should a meddling knav0 
Busy his brains with matters, though but trivial, 
Which concern you alone f 
> . Sir E. i!d have him rot : 
Die piecemeal; pine;. .moulder in misery. 
Agent, and sacrifice to beaven^s wrath. 
When castigating plagues are hurl'd on man, 
Stands lean, and lynx-eyed curiosity, 
Watching hbndghbours soul ; — sleepless himself^ 
To banish sleep from others. Like a leech, 
> Sucking th^ blood-drops from a care-worn heart, 
He gorges on't, — then renders up his food, 
To nourish calumny, his feul-luag^i mate, 
Mfho^ carries Rumour^s trumpet: and whMe breathy 
Infecting the wide surface of the world, 
Strikei pestilence and blight. Oh, fie on't I fie I 
Whip me the curious wretch from pole to pole I 
Who writhes in fire, and scorches all around him, 
A victim, making victims ! 

Fitz. By the mass, ' 

Twere a sound whipping that, frompo\a \o^^\ 
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F^m copstftbla to cpnstible. might aorve. 
E'en you, youiself, were like to prove, but nm^^ 
This leech^ that's yoU-fdlotv^ you say, to scandal/ > 
The bad breath'd trumpeter. 

Sir E. Your pardon, brother; 
I had forgot. Wilford, rvevbusiness for you. ;-, > v ^> > ' 
Wait for me — ay — an hour after dionerj 
Wait for me in the library^. 

Wilf. The library ! 
I sicken at the sound. [Asiie^ Witil* thcne for yothT 

and«— 
Captain Fitzhardkig, air ? ' '* 

Sir £• For me alone. '. * 

tTilf, Alone, sir ; 

Sir JB. Yes ;^-<begone. '• 

WU/. I shall, sir ;— but. 
If I have ever breath'd a syllable 
That might displease you, may-«— 

Idiide to MoRtiM BKv 

Sir E. Fool ! breathe no more. 

WUf. I'm dumb. 
I'd rather step i^ito a lion's defi. 
Than meet hio} in the library l^l gay sir.^ [E^ii^ . 

Fitz. Brother, you are toe^ harsh with that poor 
boy. 

Sir E. Qrother, a man must ri|le his family 
In his own way. ■ ' ■ '\ ' ♦ 

Fit^* Well, well, well ; — don'l he touchy. 
I speak not to o^end : I only speak 
On a friend's privilege. The poof pure men^ 
And have their feedings, brother; 

Sir E. So have I ! 

Fitz, One of the best that we can show, believe me, 
Is 'mildness to a servant. Scrvsants, brother. 
Are born with fortunc^s yoke about their necks; 
And that is galling in itself «nough ; 
We should not goaid them under it. . 
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yj^p^„|jjjn^^pYr" *^«-4-»^fl^^«««^ 



JMKlniA^' /'^^^ 



Trust me, dear friend, i^» jariu* 1 i. ...i. >! » *- - " i 
IfadmirationofUijrcbtwlj^no .iooT/ii i^^^ - '•''^^ 
Hay argiMiC^anty^w ttowiiifii|kv^1j.- - 
I am not destitotei '.= ■••*> > ,j! /-n- *»— .^i* 

Ft^z, You! — I hawseoijjprtl'^'* •>'■■ ;•; '• '"J. :^;" 
Sometimes o'erflow with it. i ^ i^n-i. • '- \V 

iSqy(&i&Mbsvbd|i«%ib'it^''<^- ^'^'^^^ ^ -'''* "' ^''''' '^ 
Honour has been my theme; good will ta nkMt' 
My study. I have laboui'd for* flftfate-^ »^^* ^ " » ^^ j*^^ • 
As white as mountain snow ; da^Ying(' aijl ^^H^ 

less: . i <i i>'i'.«A ♦ 

Shame on't, 'tis blurred with bl^CS t fkte^ 'Kie a iid$ 
dew, .' ^ '^^ ^^V 

Ruins the virtuous harvUI'IoRrould Map; ' ' ^ 
And all my crop is weeda^xiin '* / »>yiy.q^-M) ni^^i .s.J i 

4S*k ^¥*ylAow^klOBfc^lbrother ! 
This is all spleen. Yoa moj^ -^irMlf 'td^'^ud^ ' ^' 
In this dull forest, here. * ' ' ' 

Come, come, rouse you^nsiii'in''' -• • v^o ^ : ^^ 

I aiiaill>n purpQBf9Sttrt3^ loUcttifiml lioffi ''''"^ '^; ^ 
Ta«bgr yndr sfuiratSk- Pr*y«heey' now, he ^ay^ ' '' *- 
And, pr'ythee, too, be kind to my young favountel . 
To Wilford\lfc^teJ£^^U: ■)£:*;•:• 'iiif..: !-»-''• • ' *■> . 

Sir E. Well, well; I hope I have been;.' 

litz. No 4«lQb^ vd aotibiis:l'imt itt^'w^^rdB, ah^ 
looks. :4B'-^2ylno< .:>■«. mo ■ /' ■■ 

A rugged look^aa^damper to IL greenhctrnil 

I watch'd him, now, whewyoa^tcdWnU tui^ly/'^' 

And he betra/d-^ — ■■^^■' ^^ ' 

jR^z. Teivih^ittBtidtfiNny ■-■■•> '■ ^•'^'■••'" 
<Str£,p9kl ^.t-i* »«'-.(«» 'j-Jcr^ .jo^'ii 1 ■ f# .^ - . '^ 

litz. The poor devUi couliin't Htfitt; shown ^fKorn j^ 

scared i» i!»bno msd* oaJv;^ 'Ji* jjnyoi!': >* 

AS 



[Sir Edward fftfftf. 

The slightest breath will shake tBttfii I'Ciifmt^mA 

JiVz. Youll promise to be gay ? . > ^^^ -^^ '^^'' 
Sir £. I'll do my best.'^'^*' --^ ♦' ♦^^^^^^ V^^^ i^'*^^^ 

""mi 1^)fflevJ^'rWf!ihit>ttfk'* <<^ 

-*^^ fflr E.'^mt i* !iai;'ftidfeed F ' ■ ' ; - * -" ' • ■ •-'^- 

rA".!-, : 0; p •»'»(! Vif.a ;/:ii.-: ,; ii.> L'oj tjsV/ a .»\'^&o 

i >* Sf ti*. Att yoa htt^ . Ait wish Eo wt^d ior rHiy :^8er; 

Sam. Yes, sq please you, Ma4aiQ H«Wn* feri«yant 

Hefcn. Wby, i> bwfe.Kwn^ yoM.«l the *W^i^*^ 
Raw hold's cottage. He if .ywiri faChfeiyas fc W|ink. 
i' fibWi^Y^i 40 please youy mada«3>''^«^ ^^ * 

^ ' -Hdmi-hfewt mfv you may^weU: s^tkai. Your 
3 



father, as I h«fii.»ht«rf^i)f«||^ijlj,^^^^ 

Sam. Alas, mac^^ii^^^c^gdl ♦^^J^W'vfl^ 

' jvant Qf a better. We are alLfftmisl^^i m^oaip \}f^nS 

the nak^^|4.hmigfy,j^|i^i^ seWom fx^^f ft^f^of »tp 

Bekn. If I should hire thee, who ^^^e thee> 
character? v-o ^j o- -../frT^T. r . ^ ..^f^ 

iSam. My father, li^i^dani^ t !, •■ 'j\ i r,v> 

&'afii. The more fatherly in hi in, mi^jlftfi^ tii give 
hif soniMJbaAJi^Aw^^jpf./pf'jWix^f^ . Butfi (cpj^e 
11 often applieS to, to vouch toif a ^Q-^/^f^ii^t^s 
honesty. I will serve v^^^4|s/ptbfqtlj^*jas ^^f^f uist 
-fMfH^n; who, I have heard, Van av(ayif^ji./n^nm;. 
Helen. Truly, he did so. - <- ^- - 

Sam. I was told on't, sqme half hour ago ; and 
ran, hungrily, hither, to of&i) myself. Sq please you^ 
* let not poverty stand in^the way of my preferment. 
Helen. Should 1 eit^e^aftPj^ou, what could you do 
to make yourself useful ? 

Sam. Any thing. I can wire harf^s, snare part: 
ridges, shoot a l^^^/^d^ |^i^le brandy for you^ 
madam. 

Helen. Fie pn you, knave ! Twere fitter to turn 

you over to the v^rderors of the forest, for punish* 

ment, than-f(^%i)cbifiiP^^$^H4i sile% practices. 

Sam. I would practise any thing better, that might 

' - '^tV^^ bre^te i '«ro«ld;ii9rai^ tpeficb^rs, #li hf^ckcts, 

and carry a message* What can a man di>^w.he 

-^tah'tsfaii've. •..L'.sT'i .i' -^ • 'W\*^ .,,> ,-- y . ^, 

Helen. Well, sirrah, to snatc^i thee from ey^, I 
'-'-ito^':iAotif L«iiike^a^tiialo£>tb^. m.' v .^ 
>« '/{m. 'HoiijviH.you/ - ..^ •;. ' -.'i ■.^.* ^7 
- H^enn ^aatiBen iu:twenl^B|>gM quettion-xny pru- 
dence for this : — but, whatever loss I may 8M|iMr.iron^ 
thy W^acryi Uie though toitlvi)An|^9Pfn64«if^\|iatb, to, 



lead a needy wanderei:j|y^k,fo^wAue, yiiJil.i|ioine,4bl» 
repaj5.nw.|j ,b,,i _,..; ,,,. .,..- ...Vi-. 

Sam. Ohy oless you/ lady ! If 1 do not ^^yib vir- 

t^onsj never trufil^ j^p^^:Vl«&0J:e. i ampv^ojprtlv/^' 
Hflen. Ge|,i(yBe..0,Jttie kifchea.. .^^nuwi^^ «mi«^. 

livery there will'jmit yo'o^ ... ... -, ; . ^ / vW- 

Sam. A )jj;v^it:Oik, /Be iiather 1 Viituou& Md », 

livery,.|ij/, ini|ew^ecpacl* ! Heaven blew yoiftl ..; ^,^. 

5ajii. I goV; nnicw.ro, .If.LJbrqaik any thing tchdaya, 
beseech you, letjt j{Q,for'^othifig; ioi: Joy maiBea my 
hai4 ti^M^le. 6hpi4id you want ma, pj^aie to oy^ 
Saip^ul ind lam.witb you in a twinkling, r Meaven.; 
bletteyou!.H^!i ifoi;tune! ... t ,.,(;[£ffi^ 

Helen. Blanch stays a tedious timflu r'.HMv»a.fcn4 
Mortimer's health be not wonat >Hei is., sadly .al« 
tered since we came to ^ the fbnist, i .dr^ajBHMl last 
night, pf <l;he , fir^ he lunYed me fmns •an4. t Pavi^ hiyo^ 
all jfn^r in viskaly hlooiEi^ bearing, me^^fough tl^ 
ftaoMS, .eiyen ais iVonc^ .h^f pfsoied. 



1 ■"• ■ 



Entfnr Blaitcb. , 

How now, wi?n6t^ . ,,y9^.,hay^ diippat tked-B(iJ 
patience. ., ^ '■.'./. i. » av. 

Blanch, And my own legs, madam* If.thaold 
footman had .im^ made so .^uck-of, b^p^ byru^mjkny 
away, they m'^t^ve W^ nuiu;«. ■:, ^ . . : .«. n- 

^Te/M. Inform n)i^ of §ir^war<l Martiii«er. ^'.yv\-\ 

Hast seen him J(.; ../■ •v-.-"' ■-" • , •" 

Blanch. Yes, I have, niadam. 

fff/f«. Sfly; tell fnej. ,,, . .^ . > ^.^ •. 

How look'd he? howV^his bealthi is. he in spivita.i^ 
What said he, Blanch ).!.WiQ. he be here Ito^ay f v 

Blanch. A little bire^tV/maititiny.tta^I V||Li|U^ 
all, duly. ...f, ;. ., 1 . ..'.. r , :; 

Hfilm. O! lOKL iipoAitheafTwench! .. ,, ,., 
Theete interrogatories should be answered; 
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Quickee, than breath can utter themt . r ., 



BUhcL Thatfs impossiWe, Jady. ^ '"' ' **'"•' 

JSelen. Thou wouldst not say so, hadst thou evia: 
loved. # 

lx>ve has a fleeter messenger than spe&dli, f 

To tell love's meaning. His expresses post ' " 
Upon the orbs of vision, ere the tongue ^ 

Can shape them into words. A lover^s look 
Is Ilia heart's Mercury. O ! the eye's eloquence, 
Twin-born with thought, outstrips the tardy voice, 
Far swifter than the nimble lightnings Bftsh ' 
The stoggish thunderpeal that follows it. ' 

Blanch. Inm not skill'd in eye-talking, tnadaib. 
I faav0'been used to let my discourse ride' upon iny 
tongtie ; and, I have been told, 'twill trot at a good 
round pace, upon occasion. 

HtleH, Then let it gallop, now, beseech you, wench. 
And bring ne tiews of Mortimer. 

BUmch, Then, madam, I saw^ Sir Edward in his' 
library: and delivered your letter. He will be here, 
either in the evening, or on the morrow: 'tis uncer- 
tain which ; — for his brother, Captain Fitzharding, 
is arrived, on a visit to him. But Sir Edward's letter 
may chance to sped fy further particulars. 

Helen. His letter? Has he written? — fie upon 
thee ! 
Why didst not give it me, at once ? Where is it ? 
Thou art turn'd dreamer, wench ! — Come; quickly. 

Blanch, You talk'd to me so much of readiug 
eyes, madam, that I e'en forgot the letter. Here 
it is. 

Helen. Come to me, shortly, in my cabinet : 
I'll read it there.-^I am almost unfit 
To open it. I ne'er teceive his letters, 
But my hand trembles. Well, I know 'tis silly, 
And yet I cannot help it. I will ring ; 
Tken come to me, good Blanch; — not yet. My 

Mortimer, 
Now for your letter ! \Rx\t . 
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Blanch. I would ihty Mitese w^dcd . xmce, wid all 
this trembling would be over. I am lold youcmar- 
^j/tifid lady's feelings are little roused in readikig letters 
from a husband. ^ 9 

*, f . . . J . • . . ■ r 

Enter SAMtiov^ dreaed m a Lhery. ' ' • 

• ■: ■' ■■■ ■ - 
Sam* This sudden turn of fortune might puff tame 

men up with pride. I have loQkU.in th% glasp 
already : — and if ever man look'd bravec ia.A glaft 
than I, 1 know nothing of finery, ^ : /^ .. / 

Blanch.. Hey day! who have we herei? f^ ... 

Sam, Oh, lord 1 this ia the, maidUnr-»I mfniii the 
waiting woman. I warrant we shall be rare compa* 
ny, in a long winter's evening. 

Blanch. Why, who are 'you } ^■ 

Sam, Ym your fellow^ervant :•— the new comer., 
llie last footman cast his skin, in thcbpaiiUyr -^M* 
morning, and I have crept into it. • n-,y y ^ . / 

Blanch, Why, sure, it cannot 4ie Ur*N^9w t look 
upon you again, you are Samson Raw||QldrT^ 
Raw hold's son, of the forest, here. y\ . . ^ v, < « ^ ^. ^ 

Sam, The same ; I am not lik^ /,foi|ie ^upstarts ; 
when I am prosperous, I do not turn my back oa my 
poor relations. /-n^f 

Blanch, What, has my lady hired, thee ? , n . 

Sam, She has taken me, like a pad nag, upon 
trial. V 

Blanch, I suspect you will play her a jade's trick, 
and stumble in your probation. You have been 
caught tripping, ere now. 

Sam, An I do not give content 'tis none of my 
fault. A man's qualities cannot come out all at 
once. I msh you would teach me a little how to 
lay a cloth. 

Blanch. You are well qualified for your ottce, 
truly, not to know that. 

Sam, To say truth, we had little practice that 
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way, at home. We stood not upon forms;-— :we 
had iometitaifcs tio cloth for a dS^ner. 

'BUmchi Andy sometimes, no' dinner for' a cloth. 
' SlMii^'Jtrtt so. We had little order in our familjvO 

Ekmch. Well, I will instruct you. 

Smn. That's kind. I will be grateful. They tell 
ftie I have learnt nothing but wickedness, yet : but 
I will instruct you in any thing I know, in return. 
' ^Btikt^, There I have no mind to become your 
Msbdlaf. But be steady in your senriCe, and you 
Mmy ^flive your beggary, and grow into respect. 

Sam, Nay, an riches rain upon me, respect will 
grow of course. I never knew a rich man yet, who 
%inl6d%llower8 to pull off their caps to him. 

80V0. — SAMSOjr* 

•■ r"f ■ 

li irttodter sfapt at « mdaw^t gate; 

She kept aa Ina^ and he loanted to bait r ■ ■ 

Bfti the kmdlady flighted hergueit : 
Far when Nature was making an. ugly race^ 
She certainly moulded thetraveliersfaoe " • 

Ma 9atnpiefor all tihe rest^ 

1 

The chamber-maid's sides they were ready to cracky 
When she saw his queer nose, and the hump at Ms back; — 
• '•<' A hump itn*t*^handsamei no. doubt ;'^ - 
jindf though 'tis confessed that the prejudice goes, 
Very strongly , in favour of wearing a nose. 
Yet a nose shouldn't look like a snout. 

.1 ' ■ ■■, 

•'itf bag fuU^qf gold on the tabk heiatd;--^ 

■ 'T luul a Kondrous effect on the widow and maid ; 

- • ' And they quickly grew marvelUna dfcU, 

The money, immediately, alter'd the case ; 

Theywer^ charm*dwitkhishamp/indhissnout,andhiffacc, 
Tho* he still might have frighten' d the devil. 
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He paid like a prince — gave ike widow a imack — 
ThenJloppd'm:^MUjkaneti ait the^bact^Skf'&imk f A 
IVhik the landlady ^ touching the ekmky .v? J 
Cried-^'' Sir, should youtravdtkkcmui^ ifgmi^ 
** I heartily hope that the tweetett of mm \uA^ 
** mU stop at the widw^i to drkdL" \ v:^ 



;. -r ^'. ■ .. •■ -^ V- •■ ' '■ 



-^uc - '. ..-'■■' ..'.•• »:■■- -M ■ • ' .'V A \^f^ 

TheUhrary; '""^ ■ :^^* ^ 

■'.■■■• -.•• :• ; • .■ A 

Wixi50Rp*#w^^fifcv , . ■: 

rrt^. t yioxiU Sir Edward were \mtt ! 'Pm 
dreadof a Mi¥ttteh(ibuTiter is idiften, di ififrrible tt 
the encounter iteelf. Eh \ — Hft coxtM^rf-1f{o. Thk 
old wainscot cracksT'ahd^ fri'ghten^ Inti out- of my 
wits : and, 1 veilf; ^bSHete, the gt^ fblib drbpt on 
nH^'head,' fust iiow,'Trom ' the snHf/ on purpose "ijo 
increase my terrors. ' - 




Wilf. What/^s ^ti>Hr.Tis he kiHunlf 1 iMefcy afl 

me! he iia» tockM^A^ ikior ^*>-What :i> jfiii^' ii 

betiOBM of me. fMi'j -.'sjd.. -u--, ^-.■■^^■.. 

:aSir fc Willorcl4Hfa( f^ ^one in t^r. pic*«refiil« 

Icry? i it' 

iFf//. No ■ — i *w >t ^4 dnaii wr i| ■■■< nit ot- a kamA 

i ^fOUi-^J' ■>y.:.- ■• .\' .■.-■ 7v-. ■ '^-:i■ - - .J I r ■ .- ;-. tfv ; . j. .- i 

- - . ' - - ' . ■■ 1. • ' * . A ■..• ...... -'~' ^.1 i .\. -' i' ■ fc,i , V >\ ^ H ». i, ^ J *^ 
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Wig, The-d©(Mr, "aicliojA ■.:V«^^»A^ '■\'>^ •> .i,;„ ■ ' 

iavrn^ What, sir? lock 

[Sir Edward toaves with his hand. 
I shall, sir. [Going to the Door^ and locking it. 

Sir E. Wilford, approach me. — What am I to aay 
For aiming at your life .K-'^}!! you not scorn me, 
Despise me for it ? 

WUf. I ! Oh, sir ! 

Sir E. You mustj .^^ 
For I am singled from the herd of men, 
A vile, heart-broken wretch ! 

Wi^. Indeed, indeed, sir, 
You deeply wn^l^^Htllfi^ ^Tdi/'equal's love, 
The poor man's prayer, the orphan's tear of gr*- 



4n )5sJJ9i» ypu ;-^d Il-rlw* ya*,aH i ), ^ rii.r 

. 3r iSv^fjrltmxy \VJsfoJCd^^^ , :_ t-^- 

lk*opw;dthe;sfi»lyei.af tj^oqjbai^'stfw^^ » , «*;,., 

I feel to mferit these, and to obtaia j;fay&Q|i,,;.. ..^i^.ji^^r 
Is to taste here, below, that thrilling cordial 

fZ pour on bWd^dvU, ^^Si^^J^iHf*}re^^^, 
I feel this : — 1 !— How mtist my nature, then, 
Itvvfltii^liiitirMoiacekitoI^taiTrjbisbted^^ Avv^ 
la ^patm blooiilRM^dcTta iliteeJBU^Ckisfliiyvpr 
I sought your life. — Oh ! I have sufteFd «iftdac« I 
liipe-ikaMf my:tadrtuffCB;-^ajBi^m»h(iMri cin-«:<ibd 
them : ^ \Wr 

Mmh them aa fiw-as appe^laaB to iha a *— * r > . ^^ '^ 
I have resolv'd it. — Hell bom struggles^isar^ae } 
But i have pondei^d od% — and I must txusX X\x«^. 

F 
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WUf. Your confidence shall not b » j ■ ' ■ *« 

Sir £.Y«U0ltut swear. 

Wi^. Swear, sic !-^wiU . potiiuig biit an oath, 
then 

Sir JE. Listen* • r i; ■:* 

May all the ills that wait on frail humanity 
8«titkouUc4r on your kpa4» i£ you: disclffse 
My fatal secret I May your body turn 
Most lajsar-Utof^and J<mthsome i i^nd your mind^ ^ 
More loathsome than your body I May those ^aaclB 
Who strangle babes, for very wantonaas,' ^ 

Shrink back, and shudder at yotif jiB0ii8tH>nsvcfillies, 
Andy shrinking, curse you! iPalsiet' Arilte jibur 

youth I ,. : 

f^Aud the sharp terrors of a gWtUy muul « . : ^<. 
Poison your aged days; while all your Jiigiits, 
As on tSm^Kik- yaa Jlay your>hottaekas head, ^ 
Otit-bonmrhfirrari M19 yo« quit the world . '-' 
AbborrVly sdl^ated, hopeless for. the next,- « 
Your life fi hucdei)« and your death « Jfear 1 * > 

fVilf. For mercy's sake, fovbear! you terrify 

Sir E. /Ht>^iKikifi',uiMy fall upon thee; — Swear 
thpu bopest it. 
By every attdbttte .which Heaven, earth, he^r " 
Can lend, bo.'hiod,jUMif>MF€agtheB conjuration, '« 
If thou betray jstiive* :>.;,.'.< 

Wilf. Well I' . o n -^t»"y . I'l.-; Mf ' » a [iHesiiatn^. 
iSir &.^'Na tfetreatin^^ii u -..w. t.j t 1 

. JViffi [4fttr a Pomi.] I;9fii«aili by.jall the lies that 
bind a man, •'.,< -i< ■ 

Divine, or httman,-?r«Mec to ijixulge I .-. r . w 
iStr &# Remeoibf r ^you h^Me apu^i^Uiis secr^: 
••— I es, '••'*! '" 

Extorted it. I have not thrust it on you*, 
^is big with danger 49 you 9 rndtpiae,. ' i 

While I prepare to spfiU^.lmraii^Qtuiiatlerable. 
Know, W*U|ird«.jlk4l#r«rr^di^iin«tmi^l.^ i . ... 
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It ', , ■ 



• i. 
• ) 



WUf. Dearaitsirl 

Collect youi^lf. This shaken you borribiy. 

You had tkMtrieinbliiig^ it is scarce a week. 

At Madam Helei/s. 

Sir E. There it is.— Her uncle — <" 

IT^. Her uncle ! 4 

Sir £. Huiu She knowv^ it not {-^ None \mvit 
it- 

You are the first ordain'd to hear me tav* 

Wfiy: O, Heaven I 

Sh£4 HiB< assassin. 

Wi^», What you that— *mur--Tthe murder — I afii 

choak'd ! 
Sir £• Honour, thou UoodHtain*d god ! at whole 
red altar 
S\t War and 'Homicide^ Of to. what madness 
Will insult ^rive thy votaries ! By Heaveiyl 
In the worfai's range there does not breathe a man 
Whose brutal nature I mord sU'ove to sooth, 
•With long forbearance, kindness, courtesy, 
Than his who fell by me. But he disgraced tne. 
Stain d me^ — oh, death, and shame l^-^the world 

look'd on, 
And saw this sinewy savage strike me down ; 
Rain blows upon me, drag me to and- fro, 
On the base earth, like carrion. Desperation, 
In every "^bre of my frame, cried vengeance ! 
I left the room, which he had quitted : Chance, 
. (Curse on the chamse-!) w^ile boiling with my 
• wrongs. 
Thrust me against him, dariduig, tn the street :— ^ 
I stabbVl him to the heart v-nand my oppressor 
Roird, lifeless, at my foot. 

JVilf. Oh ! mercy on me ! 
How could this deed be covered ! 

SirE. Would yott tliink it ) 
E'en at the motttttt whtn-lgavalka blodv^ 

F 2 



Butchei^d a felloflr crtajtr«je<iojthei4aric4>' ? .< ..u ^.a 
1 had all good/w^mloiftn > iButmy d'mgjmcei% >>! .Mty 
And imjiho|i|«uMnl's,detth, tbiM<lii»kVi:iivid«;i^. ijtt i 
Demanded notice of the magistracy. ; >«,.i 
They siraimoli'd me, m iAmdiwoAd^^.ma^m9nine(ifii 
To acu oC import^' and ooniBUtticaMm. v' i '• / . r 
VVhmftt^vMMl 'Uvat pmotrtdr t<^ atiie rumour,. 
To fu( Me on ray. U!i4ib Norficrcusejr*. -j ^ -v 
No evidence appeared, to urge it on :— i: ., . • 
Twas meant to clear my fame. — Howt .ckar i^rihuat* 
How cover it? you iay^-rrWhy, by a,lia#r+ \ ^ t 
QoUVs offspring, and it^ guard. J MigiN^hjs \KismU 
Which Truth, once, made her throne, to.fprge a lie ; 
This tongue to utter it ;— rounded a tale, 
S«iooth as a,^&imph'8 aong £rom<Sata0f«'mouth ; 
So Well compacted, that the o^erthironifd C^urt , , ., 
Disturbed cooUustioc^ in^ her jtidghMiptHie^ , .,. r 
By shouting, ff innpofnc^l/r .^ej.hiid finished. . . . ^ 
The Court enlarged me ; 'and the i^ddyrabbilfi 
Bore me, in triumph, home. Ay imidok uppa 

me,-— .").; ,- • M . » •. . J' 

J know thy sight aches at me* 

%W^* Heaven lofigiv^. me! . - .. «< 

It may be wrong ; — 

Indeed I pity ymub : . . • ; . m 

Sir £. I disdain all, pity.— * >r 

I ask no iCOBSoladpii, IdUboy! -■ Af\ 

Think'st ^ou that this compuhiive coofi^ionca v/ i.,,a 
Was given ta move thy pity \ — Love of 6tne ' < 

(For still I cling to it) has urged roe, thus» 
To quash thy curious mischief in its birth. 
Hurt honour, in an evil, cursed hour. 
Drove me to murdar ; — flying a-— 'twould again« 
My honesty, — sweet peace of mind, — all, all J 
Are bartei^d for a name. I will maintain iU 
Should slander whisper oVr my sepulchre^ 
And my soul's agenc^r si^rvive in death, 
I could amb«dy it with He^vep'a IjgiM^aiiikgi . . « 



itE«i)t>.] ram taunt mmMtm dflt 

And the hot thg/^Mmy kmvAMFigfkk^i'i b ii'isioiuE 
Should i(t1ll€[ An btastei^iof lay ■KOMNryooo.a rM Hsii f 

Dead, ID tlM i:lMKhysMaU.uiki]sf^1i^MnM'iMrik^ 
thee; -.^ • : 'C '>^4j« a i;->ha&iz]dil 

l%9&irttshn«i»Mcl diM?crnmtMiiii«ate*'i4lugif ^^'^'1' 
To check them'therawMiWMlifiy teiii:biitr4hkM-^'*'' oT 
Save one'^'^yoiir dfoaih i-n-iyou^flMilk^ivt'biiimy vM 
. TFt^. My deelb4^' WlMTy talM<my^lifoil^Mf L^^ 
to prop— ;-« * vji t-' »*"q«jB 93ndmv^ oM 

• -'■' "^^ boMty, ■ ■ '1 ''•■i''»- •-■ r^ I't {• :»i// 

And know my* -obligation. *i-ba«><lbe<ii« -^ ^if;^.^^ ' ^; "^ 
Too cut4ot^rbap4yf^ti9tlieA«lt«f yvMb^ f^a i.ov^P 
I ne'er %«aift-ilyuiy'? if it woaM sepftr ytHiy > ^-^^^ c^ 
I would lay down my tift^V rd gi«e ttfiwly ::>. ^* '<<?iC 
Could yonyth^i hitiy^ ike heart: 10 «0b ni«f|if4tl» yH 
You coftrW fioe^-*'fliboa)diiMrt^ '"^ bi^m;ii jtucJ »iIT 

•- vfiflf £i How !■ A L- .i,.r: .uquiuni ni -'*ni 'noti 

fFi^. You dare not. ■ .^w 

Sir E. Dare not! ^ ^^ ■':'-J-^5 Jii^ig yil) »- ,.;! \ 

JFiy. Some hours ag6 yoU'^tavitaMf^HBMite 
moved you; - .iji-^'v- ':;■/ fii'r- -. , 

Reflection interposed^ and held your il|nf('M -" ^ ^^^'-'' 
But, should reflection prompt^dtt tO^<(9m}>t it, '^■ 
My innocence would -gjt^ Me'8tr0Hjglk4dracru|^c^ ""■ - 
And wr^ H^iMirdemttsi weapon- frolli 'ycter4nMt^ 
How wout^y^a'iook4o find a pdttsaMimi^ ^y- ' ^ • ^' 
Return th9kRffey6*iev«iril<athifrli«l»t$ a ii-}- iv. i; 
And ask yoii which in heavea t wiouid thotAl tlw4Me»l^^ 
A rich man's hoBbUK'dr«'^^liiaii^4K)IMM(^'i 'i: (1 
Sir B. lis flam 1-date tiot talie^ui^ hh. TOi 
spare it, .i..';-:i •■ .. -; i ■•/*{— ,yi*;'»: '^i^ '}/ 

I've endangcr'd mriic». ' But dread^mf |ioWbfi;)'j(' *^iA 
You know not ks" eRilent. <fite«afWdin>kfiaiH»^''^' 



oii." 



Trifle not with rty>feellbJ!ir^'iLls(c>ii^'|litt>I^L'J2 vm i^iiA 

Myriads o ^ thj^i m^ ^ #ftkfll^<yMt4i ^<Mtfi«|t '^ ^'"^'^ ^ 
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64 ^'mm'iwmf^9mr. • ^l;*^-^. 



Your ruin hangi upon a thread : piowo)w«»e, 
And it shalibfilttilfl9nTyott)t>r Aar«fl^A^k^> f oV I 
The^sU^itiltf iiiiftyQintwii'KMtwak^ m^ (pma^'.'r 'j../ 
And the gpiunt criminal, naked, andiataA^fHt^ '>H T 
Left on the heath, ta Mm^^au )fb# siio^v/ ; ) *,/ 
Tin Ungering death ihall tqidhii ^gftny^ oe^ wf^V 
Compared to theepnikikUiateaii-flftOMSIeaviirblaAi )r 
Than ch^iMJaf^(t#^(i>clMiin\i;. .r ^. r " n / (t * : <; 

ANiiikc^ hdacer .iIbwM b^mvUk lyrd^Hh ji <•?> 

But let me quit your service. Hot'* ^^^ 

. 5ir£^-)>ifWr-iTi-FoQli*^vifj won >'"{ 'vbH I tfiV/' 

Tai>|«gi(;|jMi«Hrdtati>'yk>u Jk^^^oMi^r^mtlfi •i.:;s >a 
Your movemeiMiH^)rosi)aQ4^!ftio4t Uf ^jHiyourrbreaA, 
from this time forth, areYetter'd to njjrikiML /m-iO 

. f WWt ^<{»shattifed1niyJbQtinty^H»tlNil^8liiirr fl^i v 

I >yiU)«tyQftrfi dMfit^ bad)i»g^vvvbf»nA-hari(l)iiionA^ oae 

■.Mrjft kfOQ^lid sbni** Ki/'^ric I i ^dl^fiv*' t,; .,.. r: 

,d.>u8ir Jlrtifoir tial*v^Wiflteri*ail\ wiiu^j n-iiiw > dO 
«tDk%yoiiikQatdq'4nof)ii^mi oiicd-2»iijSpJbilt(^i44jpDu 

.■r^;;mean, good Adam, did you wait? — Ay, wait 
Long at the door, here i 

Wint. Bless your honour ! no. 
You are too good to let the old man wait. 

5i> E, What, then, our talk, here — Wilford s here 
and mine — 
pid not detain you at the door !-*Ha!— -did it i 
IVint. Not half a second. 
Sir E. Oh !— well, what's the matter ? 



Wint CapcUrr''PirMttefll^r^^(|il9fi«||t^^attr lyAr 

IVe plac»d^«fA(»ttl6^v^4ggcFlPl|I^iki^ALbleUBfi^ u bah 
if our worsditp kfiowit47-^Nulttbepthi«t^fii4^i.ft.or{'r 

The ^^fmNTultitik .^'-^^-^.-i ,ll;^: ins tnuKTj orii i-oA 
. 5tr £. W^l^- wdW;w-|5ji«j|ite.-v . dja^fi ailj no Jl^J 
What, has br (M^eii 'atbft(9^ iit^ri? f1:.^<ji) ^nnoT^riii iJiX 

Od ! he's a merry mantfnanirfidotlblD^iMilxb n^dT 
)Je calls inc first of men, 'causd vtiy^MftoA A^)Nb* 
Well, 'tis;e)i^«eding)pUaMln'r^'by St^fliotniuttiiostn 
Sir Jg. HC(»li^ Aklaiiilf' rU^'attendh^ 6«pteifW^ 

Wilford, >■ -1 .' ':.;ir» j-r;|» Oiii :'*( Jo^* 

What I have just now giveii-yoidi tnc^Mty^e^'vi ^t^ 
Be sure tb' ke«)p fast^^lotte'^k ^'fvsfa»ll>t«!«A^fy;u^r 
JBr'ttiiyaKkgry) lif I fifidyoa^oirekto':'^'^' ''^ tu *Y 
Come, AdaniL" "♦ :■ i=«:) -r-^vfi ,d :t>i ox/ji; rfd.- iw ■■•■'\ 

riR^/ Thii<:biH<«e-k^oilu^irriltf 'h^^i^^^ ,i iWif), 
I am 'i3asd)vecl^-^t)til'^ithw9>'^<^M^abi^€»: ta^ 
t«rro« iftto ib«9 tiftd^iv^ tt^tb ftoi^ (rto ^jxiiiY/ 1 
douht whether I should elude hii ^^^ But to 
live here a slave ! slave to his fears, ttf^^(Mltfl«fU-* 
Night is coming on. Darkness be my friend ! for 

cence will cheer me, as I wander thfo' the gloom. 
Qh I when guilty AoibiiHkv Mrjilisi vwptin Ua tsiach, 
ivhyi iheiiidqlkard-foRMl IiA^ribprsepbiCy itho!|^(]ts 



svyeet sleep be canopied with a ragged li 



hml! 



••mi«.^^ 



— yr-if.; 



311 t^tu Will uiii !.• aiiu i-~' •-■■• ■ ■ *'■ 

siii.13 Hill ! JissniixM'Ti'" ■''■'■' -^ ■< ' !'"^; 

Tie i^^k'i*'fti^.:«1fu^'-.pi^yi( coiwrterf 
mto an Habitalionfmf TRiaNiert. Fanout Sntratwc 

Emttr 3 UDita ttitd a %or. ' '. 



JwL 'Wfell,'riiteh'l hava'^atteo Upon ^ Mwutf 
Areonyef AbrgMgretaroiAg'f ' 
Bof. No, JuditW tiot'ttgoal. 

^B»)^'lH>fay, 'Mde«^,'"JtfAb,- the ci^it'^ 'youi 
cookery U lost among, thieves. llie'y.iMn;^ oonu 
puDttUH) (^ their iiietdr/ ",* : '• ,.- ' , 

Jmi. Mfl tidiii^'«vri(>rsbto xA, trotp tb^ mukot 

towage ■'-' ^■■■■-■^ ■■■'■"' ;• ^ ■■ ■■ 

£(9. I baveseen DothiD^of him. 

t^wf. Bralt -t&tM Smt'Siv^r bring mt: good neTrs. 

Bay, Judith, you ^n ever so cro^s with me ! ^ 

./■tfj Tiilili''-wteiell,- Ortbh,' slights my love u-f late, , 
Hence, you httaf'^etii^'tnce '. Get to the btolion 
pOTch «Ae iMt^; ah* ^atch, Tia all you are,; 
good for. '■ : 1 ' i ■ ; ^ 

'Boy.-'You knew t fttt'bnl joting yel, Judith'!^, 
but, #iih gfaod iftHtruCtloiJK,- 1 may be a rPbW) >a ' 
tim«/ ■^•'■'- ■- '■■ '.;';•■'-■■ 

Jud, Away, you imp I you will never reach siicji 
pitfetHieiii. -\AwUtlUmiiAti.] 90! I tiefi «ome 
of our pariy. [fFkitlk agaU; t/K Boy piil'i.tit Fbtger;* 

Jud. Why must you keep your noise, sinali i 



Boy. Nay, Judith, 'lis one of the first steps wf 
boys learn in the profession. 1 shall never come to 
goody if you check me.> sQ4:^ilu8sa ! here come 
two ! 

Enter Two Robbe&s, Jhrough tkcbroktn Pfsri^ 
' ^ of the Sc^ie. 

*JiMit So ! .you have fc^iin^ yp^r «^>M> afe la^L A 
mar tain light upon you ! is it thus you^/fiocfi^ :ypfr 
hours ? 

1 Rob. What, hag, «vcr at this trade ! Ever 
grumbling? . ^ ». ^ ,.3, 

Jud. I have reason. I toil to no credit ; I watch 
with no thanks. I trim up the table, for your 
return, and qo one returns, in dii^^ time, ; to notice 
my indQstry. Your ipt;a,t js^ ^prcjb'd to cinders. 
Rogues, 'would it were poisQn for you ! ■' 

1 Rob. Wha^,^dpyil.i5i,ji^tticp^alsii,^i«iu I D?vn 
knew a .woman ^turn to misfhief^ th^^ sberdid^nAt 
outdu'^ man, clean. .?,■.,: ■ .; . ■ 

Jndl tii& any of you meet dr&Qn,.o4}k^.yovur w^ I 

1 Rob. A^, there the hanj Py>i(^f3* o:Whe<i tbat 
fellcA^ ts atrroad, you are more savage than cusio* 
mary ; and that is needless. ,■•,>. < ■ , ■ 

2 Rob, None of puj comrade^ jCpffic yf 1 1 Tlipy 
wH r be finely soakV. . •• . • •. 

I Rob. Ay, the rain pQur%i lik^ a.spou^ upou 
the hiih^ of the old abbey. w^U^ber^ 

JTitdf. I'm glad on't. May ft drench ti^m, and 
breed agues 1 'twill teach them to keep time.. 

1 Rob. Peace, thou abominable railer ! A man 
had better dwell in purgatory, iban have thee in 
his habitation. — Peace, devil ! or I'll make thee 

repent, . 

Jttd. You ! 'tis as much as thy life is worth to 
move my spleen. 

I kob. What, ypu will set Oriom your champion^ 
upon me ? 



..„ ::■■■ ' ■'' 



ii TBI lEON CH£ST. ' [^iP^h 

Jud. Coward ! he slMHild not disgraice hunyelf with 
chastisTli'g thee/ 

1 Roh. Death and thunder!- \Pra$)^ hi$ Stfiordm 

Jud. Ay, attack a woman, dol it suiu your, 
hen-hearted valour. Assault a woman I 

. }iJU>b. Well — ^passion hurried me. But I have 
a respect )br the sofir sex, and am cool agaiD« 
[Retuhu kis Sword tQ tke SeMard.] Come Judith, be 
friends. — Nay, come, do ; and I will give thee • 
larthingale, I took from a lawyer's widow. 

Jud. Where is it ? 

1 iio6. Y6u shall have it. 
Jud. Well— I Hark ! 

2 Rob. Soft ! 1 think 1 hear the foot ota comrade. 



MUtlOAL DIALOGVE, AVD CHORUS. 



RoBSfiRS and Judith. 

Listen ! No ; it is the owly 
That hoots upon the mould'ring tcftffs 
Hark ! the ram beats^ the night is foul; 
Our comrades stay beyond their hour* 

Listen/ 
AlTs husKd around the abbey walL- 



Soft I Now I hear a robber's call I 

Listen! 
They iohistU !— Answer it I~*Tis nigh ! 
Again ! A comrade comes. — *Tis I! 
And here another ; and here another ! 
Who comes f A brother. Who comes f 

A brother^ 
Now thssf aUjcome pouring in ; 
Ourjolhty will soon begin^ 



WMrtt T.] THl laOM CHBST. $$ 






W^re here ! and kere^ and kere^ . a^ Sere J . 
»-Hi;.' Tkue'we HoiUjrt€booter4pnn9l, \ jj 
^"^^ Then meet to dram tkejhwmg bowL 

[Ji .di^etetU Periods JoftfieMutiCf the RobbbrA efUer 
tkrok^hvmrwu$FafU.9ftheBuin^m,ffr^lg^ ^ 



■ X 



Enter Orson, with Lavage on hi$ BoQlf^ m returnet 

. from Market* 

1 Rb^.^Sbe; hither comes Orson at last He 
^alks in, like Plenty, with provision on his shoulder. 

Jud. O Orson ! — why didst tariy, Orson ? I 
hegan to fear. Thou art cold and damp. Let me 
wring the wet f^om thy clothes. Qi ipy heart 
leaps to see thee ! 

Orson. Stand off! this hamper has been wearisome 
enough. I want not thee on my neck. 

Jud. Villain ! ^tis thus you ever use me. I can 

revenge : — I can do not, dear Orson ! do not 

treat me tl^us. 

Orson, Let a man be eversa sweet tempered, he 
will meet somewhat to sour him. I have been vex'd 
to madness. 

2 Rob. How now, Orson, what has vex'd thee, 
now ? ^ ^ 

Orson. A pn2e has slipt through my fingers. 

3 Rob. Ay ! marry, how ? 

Orson\ I met a straggling knave ;e9 So^ jand the 
rogue resisted. He had the face to tell me that he 
was thrust on the world to seek his fortune ; and 
that*t!t« little he had about him was his all. Plague 
on the provisions at my back ! I had no time to 
rifle him : — but I faave<«poil'd.«hiBi fo{ /wtune seek- 
ing I warrant him. ^ . . 



lni»'(, oriJu-. . Vou are tw n»omivt,'»ad blvatly. 

;"'0''W'l. 'I'ak.- l<euU.l|iVit) <>»«**» »»«"•■?■»«*"> 

jlpswer 10 tin' coii^vqut^Qcp, i ; i :■ i''-!'"' -i' 

,, ,f Rwi. 1 hear our -Cii?tMn'».:l(tMl/»-- BtW^ih 

"'^(^!"tjfhflj,.|ip>0(l 'fellow f. )cniii<i,>UecpS-gM4 
»^'(,i''-,"' v ji-,^ '-i- ^ .-. -.ill ->-. xoc 
::^i^^,\>^;,<)n:..v«iQr.Lind.. I bad hrlMthod nj 
tail',' but for your care. Whiiber have yoU >l«d 'flHr 

1 ItoA. Whare you will be weltlreiUdyifloinl^r. 
Yeu^^re.now aiqpfig u hoqaurabU«JcnM*f mtk^ai 
cvet^«i^d''Siuid" tqalr^veller. , via' . ^> .■'■^ 

Irg". Hoirl umoi^, r96b^ i i ■ - iH ■ -■ >e 
. 1 Hg^^i '^hy, lu ihe Ittw's.eaat X^h- ii 8«f)tlt>MKri| 
wl'ulive jtivgc. . . !- . y ij • "■-'■- 

■ (T^ So V For what am I reserved ! < . ' 

<4i-m. Fear ugt^ipg, ,X<^ ara •>& Irt Ibii-BayliPn. 
Jujiiih, lead him.ln.; n .i, ...'.' 

J^ul. I do not li£e the office. Yon arB-««cr « 
tbcK tricks. Twill iuin.its.w,-th« end. Whttlittve 
we to do with charity? Well,...} |lttli. iOmdo, BH-- 
low,— .^i9|%itmii^.U¥an. „. ., , •., .iV.V i-. 

' Arm. 1 wouul I knew, ^ijticb of y(«' h«d>'do«K» 
ihii. Well, time niu)[t^iw(Wfr>itiai rvyforl^^u^ho 
b»d brutality enodgh io' C(mi)ii;ilh»ia)itidiv>&n 
icarc^y hav^ courage fnoa^,l9i]Ca«r^iit>D n<'^ 

*-9''*Hi^SJ"'» :.«R«»».i«'- »5q«Wiiw)I.trite;h; 
liltie wanted by any here What aigniiy wof^*'!!— ' 
I did it. 

jlrm. I iu*pected (hee, Onon. Tii warce an 
hour since he, whom thou hast wounded, quilled 
the service of Sir EUlwu^ Mortimer, in the forest, 
kere ; and inqairy will donbtlesi be made. 



MPttmf.] . ttMft'i«6#tftfttT. ii 

^yfigauxlkm^'imuk m%kV^^\x hast dai^^'^iX^ 
]|M,i«!i(ibagaAi i«be «a«^tf ofoatlpartyv ttiiM&^lias; 

in attacking a pa9teng«fr:=-*^aBd liirliat ,y^^^i^ 
j]|a«Tfllofte.faii|fap[iy «a9frflh<mld hs^ 61anff\lihy 
•Myfiu'liftiil^jM'ke ted 'dhtpl^aked WhiaM;^ 

^ ^?Ji?}^;?U^^l^^^f^ "^t «(Ufe W» »W»ly pit- 
tance^ iifii^wandefin^ ^ouAd the world to^piend. bit 

fosKMlv/; Like A 4>ui;cher, you slrack^ xlte Itbnp^ 

boy to the earth, and left him to languish ^{iv^fhi^ 

fo^t-' Wtiiild inj ot qar brave comnid^-, oi^Ya 

deiirftbbl-'Y ■ ^••- '■'■''- ■■■.''*■'■ 

..v^ifer-ifpbt^i^ Non^i" . . "/;;:: -^ 

u^4pm»l£^mnL4e^ykt;ih\^ case, my Wijl^js^ i^ingle^ 
But, if it have any weight, this bnite| this t^^rfon, 
•hall be thrust from oifi* thmfqiinKy, W^Mch b(s fias 

Siii^ntsinii. ^Le^•it nbtbe-sHtd, btothert, whifi^ wl^nl 
rives us to plunder, that wantonness bt^^iittpts U9.to 

butchery. ' ' '■'^' '''''" '' . '-^ ^^ 

fiMtrs, O brave CHptaiR ! away with 'hiinf 
Orson. You had better plunder oii't, ereydtl'pro^ 

yoke me. - ■ .. •. 

Arm, Rascal I do you mutter thi^ts f Yoti cati- 

not.t^ntif/Jus./ Begcdnoir ' 

Orson. Well, if I must, f imnt. f was ever a 

frijEfiri tcLjoou: adl: : h\i\f' 4F you are^ bent on tuning 

n9# ^u^itfi wi^yt-fare ySH w*ft. 

,.,iiW*ri'#* Ay, ay^AWiiy,^way ! 
,,^9fm RarcwelU tketi. fEjrifif: 

^nfi. C4inie,'taiQiPid<i«f Think no m()^ of tftts. 

Let Jat<kom«fairdioUr M^liive 401, inHNri&; apiL 

. ... ,, r .no^iO r-'^ ^'*- i-^ ■ ■ "^"^ , 



S$ x^M^%nom cutmr. [▲€«<«. 



VIKALX. 



■ »•■ 



JoUy FfiarB tippled heret 
Ere these JMrey walU had entmhted ; 
St^ the ruins boast good cheer ^ 
Though long ago the cloisters tumbled^ 

The Monks art gone / — i*- * 
WeU! weU! 

That's all one : 

Let's ring their kneli* 
' ' They set an exampley 

We'll follow the sample^ 
And all go to bed most religwusly drunk* 

Huzza! Huzza. ' we' U drink and wt^ll sing ! 

We'll kmgh^ and i»e'll quqgf^ 
And make the xvelkin ring / 



ACT THE THIRD. 



tCEKE I. 



A Room in Sir Edwajeid Mo&timee's Lodge. 

« 

MoRTiMsa and Helen discovered* 

• ^ 

Helen. Sooth, yo,ujlQok better now, indeed you do, 
Much better, since your sudden 
SicknesSi 1 came to visit you* 



V 



I 

db* £. ThouVt a sweet flatterer ! 

Helm. Ne'er trust me, then, 
{f I do flatter. This is wilfulness. — 
Thou wilt be sick, because thou wilt be sidL 
ni cure you of this fancy, Mortimer. ' \ 

Sir E. And what wouldst thou prescribe ? 

Helen. I would distil 
Each flower that lavish happineM produced. 
Through the world's paradise, ere disobedience 
8catter'd the seeds of care ; Uien mingle each,. 
In one huge cup of comfort for thee, love. 
To chase away thy dulness. Thou shouldst wan* 

ton 
Upon the wings of Time, and mock his fligfit^ ^ 
As he sail'd with thee tow'rd Eternity. 
Td have each hour, each minute of thy life, 
A golden holiday ; and should a cloud 
O'ercast thee, be it light as gossamer. 
That Helen might disperse it with her breathy 
And talk thee into sunshine ! 

Sir E, Sweet, sweet Helen ! 
Death, soften'd with thy voice, might dull his stingy 
And steep his darts in balsam. Oh ! my Helen, 
These warnings which that grisly monarch sends. 
Forerunners of his certain vbitation^ 
Of late, are frequent with me. It ahould seem 
I was not meant to live long. 

Helen. Oh, Mortimer, 
I could not talk so cruelly to you ! 
I would not pain you, thus, for worlds ! 

Sir E. Nay, come ; , .^ ^ 

I meant not this. I did not nieftn to say 
There's danger now ; but 'tis the privilege 
Of sickness to be grave, and moralise 
On that which sickneit brings I pr'ythee, now. 
Be comforted. Believe me, 1 shall mend t ^^ 

I feel I shall, already. - ^\ 

Helen. Do you, Mortimer ? . . a . 

a % 



^■•'• 



Do youy indeed, feel so? - .i;a'^ 

SirE. Indeed, I do« ' ^ 

Helen. I knew you would :«^I said iU Did I Aott 
I see it v^^jfum looks, now, you are better. 

Sir E. Scarce possible, so suddenly! *^ 

Helen, O^yes; 
Thefe^is no little moTemeAt of your fact 
But I can mark, on the in8tant4-H.'!tis «yis<tKly.= < 
I have so gased upon it, that, I think 
I can intefpret ev'ry turn it has, 
And read your inmost soul. 

Sir E. What? 

Helen. Mercy on me ! 
You change again. 

Sir E. Twa& nothing. — Do not fear ; 
These little shocks are usual. — Twill not last. 

Helen. 'Would you could shake them off ! 

Sir E. I would 1 could ! 

Helcn^l pr'ytbce,. now, eadeavotti^.«^Tbis yc^ung 
man. 
This boy — this Wilford — he has been ungrateful ; 
But do not let his bsKe^iess wear yo« thus. 
Ev'n let him go. 

Sir E. Y\\ hunt him through the world ! 

Hjden. Why^ look you there iipw \ Pray be calm. 

Sir E. Well, well ; 
I am too boisterous : Tis my ttohappiness 
To seem most harsh where I would show most kind. 
The world has made me peevish. — ThisMime boy 
Has somewhat moved me. . ' 

Helen. He's beneath your care. 
.4efi|k htui notnow^'to punish bim. Poor wretch ! 
He carries -that arway-, within his breast. 
Which will embitter all his liie to eoi»f. 
And make him curse the knowiedge <on't. 

6'ir £. The knowledge I 

Has he, then, breathed I ■*i »■ <Oa<ri€» within* lia 
breast ! 
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What does he know I ^ oa i^n'i M^bai uo^ oCi 

Helen, His own ingratitudes' / .b«t.»b(tl .A '.$'<?. 

He/eit. Xhpn'leavaihim toiiisr^soristiien^ ' ^f>s I 
Believe me, ^QV^yh: ,'' »i ,i»i";v'iiv<ci o'lh^f*. ^ aj6 
There is no earthly punishment so gnsati^ -v^VAl 
To scourge •ii>eiii«ajct^j a8-iflBi/s(ii%itt}04iitt]«iiOlft/^ ^ 
To tfilLlMn/iuB^'is g^illyuii i/ tit <f Ji^iim n;iO 1 JuQ 

5ir E. 'TIS a»h^lD , . r.i ^ . i^' '.'^u^i oc j t,*. t 
1 pray you talk no nioife ton^t^^t^ am Miilt^uu i: t> > I 
I did not sleep last nightwuoa koinn* iu<)y t>j^'>i ^t>/ 

Helen. Would you sleep now ? *! »>>.' // .'A >si 

5ir iS. No, Helen, no. losire thy pifieift'siieet- 
ness. v . i -i • !'-*o ■■•^' ■ 

Helen. Tire lAe:! nay, that iyoU'4o'^'n€Ki ^Who 

. lIVhAt, >^i(itej-.tAA.lB •. Mj»v^ '/dostotbov,^ viold «oi{tf4int* 

ance? .t.at 

How dost- (bQU>- AdaiftI •- f^ -^ I • • 1 .< . '/♦ .- ; — -^o'; 'iip'T 

^tW. B|);09y((N|r^[PodBe9fy>««tll«ii >> ^'l• ^b ) c« 
Is my good master better ? o^ limi tyi • »..' 

Helen, Sero^whiat^i^Maflli mifi miu: m • '^ ^^<^ 
^ Wn^('(k^i ^^fOtt^iUdy^^ ItiStjoice 'io iiM^ it I 
I have a message , o >w ^\\"U -l-i %\V> 

Helen. .XD^oo^lMltioefSrnartif'! 'i»i'^ t-'od o >} 'ha ^ 
:;.)^^«Nayri<i I saidJ Qudlh J^ kisiioflo«Ka>sicir; 

I could refuse no longer, .onr |.*>v()im 'b.iw'>'rMw *ifiH 
Helen. Who hasilhus impostoned ybilf .tv^V-vW 

-jffTiiii^ Til si^idie Aniti^ a m^ JU4iuN>«rt4 vtelgt. 

But he will 9piA.lQ^tikooie*\Ml\u»m^tMfVi'to nH 

I think 'tis^iiwcnt buainesii. i ; < ^tiidui • i>iw d:>ifiW 
Sir E. Q^.ooijloltJS/r^-. >'5 '^tik^J rrid 'J)1j{«i1 !)iiA 

Another time ; — to-aiorraw|H<»Whai»ifao*iirilli^ ^i^> 
i i am-«iifitw*-«r'Skia^4«aM-A&fe>'iwti'i*ii ("-'i^ >» ^H 
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thinK^' '^'' ^ (<:t ''inhibit Ai;x)j i<)(nii1 

ijv8ii?'«Hat w-a^tT>|^ti^at iint^HoHH wwsuWf ^^^ 

Of the poor boy, . , ^ *^'« 

»^iift'TA>th,T'tlittik^yol'*' ^"*^**^ ^^' « >"^ •^'^'^ 
The m^^'i^Wf^'BHi ktm hffl/¥T!e&(!.' '^^ '^T" 

Sir E. Quick ; send him liilli^r tM^'thtf^'flistb^fl^ 
Haste ! .^ , . q ,^. .^ 
Ry, Adam, fly ! \^ , 

»^t«^ Well noW, tt'Mtfdi Aly ti^/' /"'" '''-'^^ 
Tb%cd[P*Wi1*peiks6mkW.^ ^^'^ "^"^ ^^''^^' 

5tr £. Well, despatch f '" '" ^^^'^^^'t^^ ^"^^v 7 

IFm^. I go. Heaven bles^ 'ytfU'%6l!f^i • H^en 

"^'jwfei; t'^iarV, iiffi'^bWii&s^W^diitr^i :^u 

Mortimer: ' ^' '•»■ »*>^'" '''»< 

I would you would defer it, AfB'fe-AdfWif."^ ^""^"^ 

SirE. Not so, sweet. ^%' tAVm^. t rt^tbee, 
now, '' 'J^ •'^ "^ 

Let me have way in this. RetiAEf^^'^hil^^ ''' - 
Anon, nicoifiel<i^9ffi^.-«''*'< '' »^* " '* ' * *<^ 

Jfe&ii. Pray now, be carefuL ''»^"^ J" < *' * 
I dread these a0taticnfiri^'<P%/k(^ diM, ''""''^^ 
Now do tf6t ^Affftohg. A-df A, ihy M6rt!hi«^ J' ''T 

Siy£. Wh5#tfl,4wH«te/We*t! '» I"^*'*^ ^^'^ 

Hetei. Since it must be so,— " * ** ' ; " ^' ^ 
Farewell ! '' •»' 'T ■■■^=- •^- ^-■•'^ ■' 'fK^riBtiw. 

3ir£. Ih^r^^^p1^'}tibbc«Abel tWwWnPof 
comfort :'^'''^^" 

Pour oil upon my fires. Metfaottglit»lKfr:^J> ''^'^^^ 
When first she spake of cbtuM^liee,^hot'i^gl«n(Ur^ 
Like her dead uncle on me. Well, Ib^VIWoird t^ ^ 
That slave can play' the Phrtbiito tritkl'iifV ftfhi«,^' 
And wound«lt \^liM<^ fae'fli^s.'^ Brrn| hflAi'Wfotts H^ 

Pl^cc me the i*«i«atfe ViOrinf^fcf M|^i^ ''''* '"" 



,ffl*wk%] T^^ m^ «s¥^- 

Firmer thnk adamant, "tho ben aud dea^,^^ 

VMg^^^m^' Throw guilt up^ ifeSj^^fgl^ '^ t$^ 
And; like a rock dash'd on ,UiJ,ftftu}>l^ J^e^ .^^ 
Twill form >u^<vrcU!8^ f^^j( Ijlficc^^j^^^ ^^y 

How now! W|^^?yQ;U|rhfe!l'PP?-^ ',n^y/ ^^iv/^^V 
Orson. Part with Jroyr^ office, in .^^ftre^J^^ pSijt 

Concemsyourself in private. J,, ,.(, ;w'/ >i n/* 

Onon. Toucbmg a servant of ypur ^Oii^.; aTad| 
W^ios^ heels, 1 find, »je^^ j[OT))ler>^ 

you wheYe he is ? v^ontiot/l 

Canst bnnftflfi,fpiipp|/ ,; ^^-^^j. ^j^^^^w yi ^^ ^>i,K>v* f 

<;ir«<«. To tteiv^i;)5 »»ef ' J69V.: ,o. t^VI a .|V 
Sir Ei Do It. 
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Orson. NMfji j^ei*.;,^^ g,^^ .,, »^.,, ...^ ( ^ ,. j, 
5ir £. 1 11 reward you ;-^ag}Blj5^^^^ ;(! ,,, , 

Ensure your fortunes^ ^^-.^^^.^ ^^ ,,,,,,, ,, ,^ ^5^^^:^ 
OrMii. ^fll^^WifV'e,^ ,^.,,; Y 

Twili d^WeJitiW,goc^^ , ^ 

And, when I cfie, t%jil^,^M^V M^^9V «?<^k 
At Its own charge. , ^^, ,^j^^. ^, ,^,^,3 ^^^^u. 

Here, in,^^^^i,o,h«,l/I .e^ift '^ca noqa ( n irioq 



Till pnvate >?fiW«»ffSafftU^eT>jSM 
My story 18 a duSn; Take all tagetl 



ler; 






This s'a>^^^ftR^.gay%j3^ rr-o* -vro /Ja-v* ^iiii bnA 
Qe^-in no plight to journey tar, to-day. 

Wel|,^rm glad <m. T%iU,suU roy.purjpwa.bcpt. i 

— What, has he turn'd to plunder i 

Orson. No ; not so;; • •• &: t 
Plunder has turn'd to him. He was knocked down^ 
Last night, here,, in t)^e forest j^^l^nd sprawling; 
And the milk-hearted captain of our gang 
Has sheltered him. ^ ^ 

SirE. It seems, thefi,'tfi6tk'rt'W thief ? 
Or^on^ I peryed in the pr^i5^9l^;,^h!^tM^^ast,nJ|ght, 
the scurvy rogues cashVf[4,p>^.. '.^fj^fj^* j^ploW, -T 
To,ruin a poor fellow in^iisifaUii^g, . i- uo^i s' ;. 
And tak^j awa^ my qxeans Ol ffeittiiig br^^ :>,-.. 
I come, now, in revepgp. .rir))jaJ9ig.myi.f^m^de^ 
In clusters, 9u.tib^f9i»^t'<5.0||^^^'^Ub9acorBs^^ ,: < 
5ir jE. WWre lies th^^r "taunt?. ...... , 

Ondn. Give me ydiir hcMiour^ tot- i j T t. ■: .? 
iSir £.1 pl^ge it, for yowr »af«<y. i; y,i *i u^a ' 
Onon, Send your pfficcrs.^^ ,,, '-,.-*. o : - '. 
To tne old abbey ruins ; you will find 
As bold a gang as «'ar imfestcil iwbods, 
And fatt^'d.u|>9,ivpili^.,,,. ,.,.,,;..., hu-,H m»? 
, Sir £^ \yjiat, so near r^t^l . i, , ; ,,!,// . V 
in some few minutes, then, he's mine }^. /£[()(,! Wiu- 

terton ..w*) iu -iOJJ 5ri' 1'^ ■ -'rnjir'- ,-j ■*>^\ 
Now for his lurking pla^l. Ho|)e, 44v9i%9agail 



Remain you here ! I may^^ve, ,werk for yQH^r 

O ! I will weave a web so mtr^q^tf^ .. ]<s> i. t > A 

For this base ioiect ! so iAtai|gj|9^h||«4nr9-^ v .1 

1 



Why, Winterton !— Thou jewel. Reputation 1 
Let ine secure (heie, bright and sf^otless, how, 
And this weak, care-worn body1» dissolution, 
Will cheaply pay the purchase ! Winterton ! 

l&rii. 

XhrMon, There may be danger in my stay here. I 

will, e'en, slink off, in the confusion 1 have raised* 

I value not reward. I hang all aiy acquaintance, 

and that shall content me. [Exii^ 



fCENB II. 

J Hall in the Lodge. 

Enter Fitzhardinc. 

liiz. The hue and cry is up ! I am half tempted 
To wish the game too nimble fof the dogs, 
That hunt him at the heels. Wiltord dishonest ! 
Ill ne'er trust looks again. — Til mix with none. 
In future, but the ugiy : honest men, 
Who can out-grin a Griffin! or the head 
Carved on the prow of the good ship, the Gorgon. 
Tm for carbuncled, weather-beaten faces, 
That frighten little children, and might serve 
For knockers to hall-gates. — Now ; — who are you ? 

Enter Sam so v. 

Sam. Head serving-man to madam Helen, sir. 

Fitz. Well, I may talk to thee; for thou dost 
answer 
To the description of the sort of men 
1 have resolved to live with. 

Sam. I am proud, sir. 
To find I have your countenance* 

Fitz, Canst tell me 
The news of WUIoAi i 
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Sam. He ip turn'il a rogue, tir^ 
An errant knave, sir. Tis a rare tbiHgy now. 
To find an honest' servant :-^We are scarce. 

FUz. Where lies the abbey, where they go to seek 
him I 
Dost know it? 

Sam* Marry, do I ; in the dark 
I have stood near it, many a time, in winter. 
To watch the hares, by moonlight. 

Fitz. A cold pastime ! 

Sam. Ay, sir ; 'twas killing work. Tve left it 
ofif. 

Fitz, Think you they will be back soon ? 

Sam, On the instant : 
It is hard by, sir. — Hark ! I hear their horses. 
They are return'd, I warrant. 

Filz. Run you, fellow ; 
If Wilford's taken, send him here, to me. 

Sam. Why, he's a rogue, sir. Would your worship 
stoop 
To parley with a rogue ! 

Fitz. Friend, I will stoop 
To prop a sinking man, that's call'd a rogue. 
And count him innocent, till he's found guilty. 
I learn'd it from our English laws, where Mercy 
Models the weights that fill the scales of Justice ; 
And Charity, when ^yisdom gives her sentence. 
Stands by to prompt iier. Till detection come, 
I side with the accused. 

Sam. Would I had known 
Your worship sooner. You're a friend, indeed ! 
All undiscover'd rogues are bound to pray for you : 
— So, Heaven bless you ! 

Fitz. Well, well — bustle; stir;- ' 

Do as I bid thee. 

Sam. Ay, sir. — I shall lean 
Upon your worship in my time of need* ^ 
Heaven reward you !#—— Here's a friend to.maike ! 

lExiU 



Fitz. I have a kind of rnQvemeDtysUll/fbrWilford, 
I cannot cooqucr. Whait can be this charge 
Sir Edward brings against him ^^-rShornld the boy 
Prove guilty! — Well; why should I pity guilt ? 
Philosophers would call me driveller. — Let them. 
' i-cannot hoop my heart about with iron. 
Like an old beer-butt. 1 would have the vessel 
What some<:all weak :— Fd have it ooae a little. 
Better compassion should be set abroach. 
Till it run waste, than let a system-monger 
Bung it with Logic ; or a trencher cap 
Bawl out hrs ethics on it> 'till his thunder 
Turns all the liquor sour. — So ! Here he comes. 

Enter Wilford. 

JVilf. I am infbrra'd it is your pleasure, sir, 
To speak with me. 

Fitz. Ay, Wilford. I am sorry-— 
'Faith, very 6orry,---you and I meet thus. 
How could you quit my brother thus abruptly ? 

fVilf. i was unfit to serve him, sir. 

Fitz. Unfit ! 

JVilf, I was unhappy, sir. I fled a house 
Where certain misery awaited me, 
While I was doom'd to dwell in't. 

Fitz. Misery! 
What was this certain misery? 

Wilf. Your pardon, — 
I never will divulge. 

Fitz. Indeed! 

IVilf. Noy never. 
Pray do not press me. All that I can say 
Is, that I have a strong, and rooted reason, 
Which has resolved me. Twere impoesible 
I should be tranquil here, I feel it, sir, 
A duty to myself to quit llib>ro0f. 

Fitz. Harkyet yoiuigjttati. This smacks ofmys* 
lery; . v.,.:yni .■ ■* ' '*-'•- •' 
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. And now looks foully. Truth and Inaoceiice^ 
Walk round the world in native nilrTinm ; 
But Guilt is cloakd.- 

WUf'. Whate'er the prejudice 
My conduct conjures up» I mudt flubiiiit* 

Fiti* Twere better now you conjured nf ysv* 
friends ; 

For I must tell you No there is no need. 

Yuu learn'd it, doubilcsi, on the way, and kMw 
The danger you, now, stand in. 

IVilf. Danger, sir! 
What! How? I have learn'd nothiii|^ sir; mj 

guides 
Dragg'd me in silence hither. 

Fitz. Then 'tis fit 

» 

I put you on your guard. It grieves mcy Wilfofd^ 
To say there is a heavy charge against you^ 
Which, as I gather, may affect your lite. 

Wilf Mine ! — O, good Heaven ! 

Fiiz. Pray be calm :— for, soon. 
Here, in the face of all his family. 
My brother will accuse you* 

WUf He !— What, He ! 
He accuse me! O monstrotts I O look down 
You who can read men's hearts I * ■ ■■ ■ A charge 

against me ! 
Ha, ha! I'm innoceot! Via innocent! [Muck 
agitated.] 

Fitz. Collect your firmness. You will need it 
all. 

WUf. 1 shall, indeed ! I fray you tell me, six. 
What is the charge f 

Fitz. 1 do not know its purport 
I wouid not hear on't : for on my voice nsl» 
The issue of this business ; — and a judfB^ 
Should come unbiass'd to hw office. Wilford, 
Were twenty brothers jailing my awaid. 
You should have even and impartial jufUcc. 



JFi^^l^'^AVWll my acdon..-My breW4. 
wnclogg'H with crime, -Then, wRy should 7 ftft? 
Let him inflict his rnciiitcos upon mi-, in sectfetV.he 
jb^l^.J^SSV.nucH.„); good name., ^^'^ 



' (rt^ ifei-Bara ! at such B time, too ! 

Baib. To be brougt)t ti^<;k, . thus, VVilford I aod 
to go away without seeing me ; without thinking 

'" WilJ^ n^jji'ss not' so. — I was hastening to your 
cottage, 'Barb^ija, when a ruffian, in the forest, ta- 
<»unter'd anu wounded me, , , 

Barb. Woundetl you .!..,: 

tVilf. When I was dragg*J- hither; the whole troop 
escaped, or they had vQuch'd for the truth on't. , ^. 

Barb. Bethink you, Tyjifortf— the time is short: 
I know jFpi^rt^ttrt is|09,<) t |>utf.'f ina hasty mom^t 
,you h^ve done aua£{ to wrong Sir Edward, thr^w 
"yourself on his mercy'; — sue Tor pardon. 
■ ..^^i|f, FAC.p^rdonl IshaUgomadf Pardop! 
I am innocent.'— Heaven IfhUws'T am innocent. 

Barb. Ileavep be th»nli'd,,— The famfly is all 
summon'd. 0,'WJlford1 my spirits sink wilhih me. 

^Wil{,,{Aiidf,} I ami^now, biit a sorry comforter, 
Be'of good cheer. I^o arm'd in honesty, Sarb^ra. 
This charge is to.te open in the eye of the world 
and ofilie.Jjw.;" ttien, wherefore, should I ff ar f . I 
am native . of a happy soil, where justice' gua^s 
equally the life o^its poorest and richest iqha^it^l. 
.,,.,..^ , , 'Itxit. 

Barb, A^»1 jf-^i^^^He./^r t». .B»f^'fe!-rinoi*i<' 
they tear Itiiil from mel^^ — "— ^' "' ' '^""^ " 



SONG. — BARBARA. ' 

^ I-. .■-«-■ ft 

Down 6^ Me river^ thpre grow^,a gffi^ vMlfVPr. ..of 

Sing aWfW iiivHiiil^in^^^ r 

17/ weep mt the night there, the bank for mjfpiUofif ; 

And all for mytruel&vey my true love^ Of 
Wke^bUak bl&ws the windy and tenmests are ^atutg, 
' ni count all the clouds, as I mark them retreating^ 
For true lovers* joi/s, well a day ! are as fitting, 

Siifgj Ofor my true hoe, 4*c. 
Maids come, tnpity, when I am departed^ 

Sing all for my true lave, SfC, 
When dead, on the bank, I am found broken hearted^ 

And all for my true love, ^c. 
Make me a grcroe, all while the wind's blowing. 
Close to the stream, where my tears once were flowing; 
And over my corse keep the green willgw growing, 
*Tis all for my true love, SfC* 

[Exit. 



SCENIC III. 



An Apartment tn the Lodge. 



FiTZHARDiNO, WiLFORD^ and vartous Domestic 
discovered. — To them enter Adam Wiktbrtoit. 

Fitz. Is not Sir Edward comingi Adam I . 
-•-^h, 'he's here. 

Enter Sir Edward Mortivsr* 
Now, broiher.— You look pale^ 



And faint with sickness. 

Here's a chair. . ^ - r ■ ' 

Sir E. No matter. — ^To our business, brother. 
Ayilford, -....,, Mvv', 

You marV; ^1( ^es^ tlie st^l^^ggje I enduve ^ . ^^ 
To placJ'yoa hel^e the mark\of s^cct^ittioa. . . « * 
I.^Ve'^dti atnple warning: caution'd yjouji 
When mahy height haVe scourgMv: and^ eyen.iiQ#J'' 
WhfJe '1 stifld heirie to crush you,-^y, *tQ cro^h 

yo\i,^ ■ :. ' ^ 

My htixi bleeds drops of pity for your youth,' 
Whose rashness plucks the fed destruction do wn^ ' 
And pulls th^ boll-upon you, 

Wilf, You know be^t 
The motemehfe of your heart, sir. Man isbUdd, 
And cannot read them ; but there is a Judge, 
To w hose- dlKkeeing eye our inmost thoughts 
Lie open;. Think to Him you» now, appeal. 
OmnBdence keeps' Heaven's regi«ter ; 
And, soon or late, when Time unfolds the book, 
Our trembling souls must answer to the record, 
And meet their due reward, or punishment* 
Fitz. Now, to the point, I pray you. 
Sir E, Thus it is, theh. 
I do suspect — By Heaven, the story lingers 
Like poison, on my tongue-*<but he will force it— 
Fitz. What4s it you^ittp^cl? 

Sir E, That he has robb'd me. 

WUf. Robb'd! n O, horrible'. 
JFi^z., Pray tell me, brother, 
HoAv ground you tHjs suspicion > - ^ 

SirE. tiriefly, thus. 

You may have noticed, in my library, 
A chest [WlLroKD starts.] — You see he changes ^at 
the word. 
Wilf. And^W£llI,i9Ey I [Aside. 

Sir E, Where I have told you, brother, 
The writings which concern our family) 
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With jewels, cas^ ^nd other avticloa^ ' V 

Of no mean value, were deposited. * 

Fitz. You, oiteniimes^-have said so. •» 

Sir E. Yesterday, 
Chance call'd me, suddenly, away ; I left "^ 

The key in'tr— hutts suddenly return'd ; 
And found this WUford, ^ 

Fix'd o'er the chest, upon his knees, intent. 
As now 1 think, on plunder. Confusion i 

Shook his young joints, as he let fall the lid, 
And gave me back the key. ^ 

Fit9i Did you not search 
Your papers on the instant f 

Sir E, No : — for, first, '. 

(Habit so long had fix'd my confidence) 
I deem'd it boyish curiosity ; — 
But told him this would meet my further question : 
And, at that moment, came a servant in. 
To say you were arrived. He must have marked 
Our mix'd emotion. 

Fitz, Is that servant here? 

Sew. 'Twas i, sir. 

Sir E. Was it you ? Well, saw you aught 
To challenge your attention ! 

Serv, Sir, 1 did. 
' Wilford was pale, and trembling ; and our master 
Gave him a look as if 'twould pierce him through. 
And cried, *' Remember." — Then he trembled more, 
And we both quitted him. 

Sir E, When first we met. 
You found me somewhat ruffled. 

Fitz. Tis most true. 

Sir E, But somewhat more when, afterwards, I 
saw 
Wilford conversing with you ! — like a snake, 
Sunn'd by your looks, and basking in your favour. 
1 bade him quit the room, with indignationi 
And wait my coming in the library. 
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Fitz. I witnessed that, with wonder. 

Sir E. O, good brother ! 
You little thought, while you so gently scheol'd me^ 
For my harsh bearing tow'rd him, on- what ground 
That harshness rested. I had made my search, 
In the brief interval of absence from you, 
And found my property had vanish'd. 

Fitz. Well 

You met him in the library? 

Sir J2. Oh never 
Can he forget that solemn interriew. 

fViif. Ay, speak to that : — it was a solemn in- 
terview. 

Sir E. Observe, he does acknowledge that we 
met. 
Guilt was my theme : — he cannot, now, deny it. 

Wiff, It was a theme of — No. [Checking himself. 

Sir E. He pleaded innocence : 
While every word he spake belied his features, 
And mock'd his protestation. 

Fitz. What said you to him? 

Sir E, " Regulate your life, ' 

" In future, better. I, now, spare your youth; 
** But dare not to proceed. All I exact, 
" (Tis a soft penance) — that you tarry here ; 
*^ Attempt not flight ; 
*^ Flight ripens all my doubt to certainty, 
" And justice to the world unlocks my tongue." — 
He flid, and 1 arraign him. 

Fitz. Trust me, brother. 
This charge is staggering. Yet accidents. 
Sometimes, combine to cast a shade of doubt 
Upon the innocent. May it be so here ! 
Here is his trunk : 'twas brought here at my order. 
'Tis fit it be in<$pected. 

mff. Take the key; 
E en take it, freely. — You'll find little there 
I value ; save a k)cket; which my mothex 
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Gave me upon her death-bed ; and she added 
Her blessing to*t. Perhaps, her spirit now 
Is grieving for my injuries. 

Fitz. How now ? What's there? 
The very watch Sir Edward's faliier wore ! 
And, here, our mothers jewels. 

Wilf* I am innocent. 
Just Heaven hear me ! I am innocent. 

Fitz. Make it appear so. — But look there ; look 
there ! [Pomting to the Trunk* 

Wilf. Do you not know 

Sir E. What? 

WUf* ' -Tis no matter, sir. 

But I could swea r ■ ■- 

Sir E. Nay, Wilford, pause a while. 
Reflect that oaths are sacred. Weigh the force 
Of these asseverations. Mark it well. 
*^ I swear, by all the ties that bind a man, 
Divine or human 1 '' Think on that, and shudder. 

Wilf. The very words I utter'd ; I am tongue 
tied. [Aside. 

Fitz, Wilford, if there be aught that you can 
urge. 
To clear yourself, advance it. 

Wtlf. O, I could ! 
I could say much, but must not. — No I will not 
Do as you please. — I have no friend — no witness, 
Save my accuser. Did he not — pray ask him— 
Did he not menace, in his pride of power. 
To blast my name, and crui)h my innocence? 

Fitz. What do you answer, sir ? 

Sir E. I answer — No. — 
More were superfluous, when a criminal 
Offposes empty volubility 
yrTo circumstantial chaige. A stedfast brow 
Repels not fact, nor can invalidate 
These dumb, but damning, witnesses, before him. 

[^fainting to the Trunk. 
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WUf. By the just Pow'r, that rules us, I am igno- 
rant 
Haw they came there ! — but, 'tis my firm belief. 
You placed them there to sink me. 

Fitz. O, too much I 
You steel men's hearts against you ! 
Call the officers. — 
He shall meet punishment. [Servants going* 

Sir E, Hold! 'pray you, hold. 
Justice has, thus far, struggled with my pity, 
To do an act of duty to the world. 
I would unmask a hypocrite ; lay bare 
The front of guilt, that men may see, and shun it : 
Tis done, and I will, now, proceed no further. 
Let him depart, and freely. 

Fitz, Lookye, brother ; 
This act 

Is so begrimed with black, ungrateful malice, 
That I insist on justice. Fly, knaves! run, 
And let him be secured. [Exeunt Seb.xasts.'] You 
tarry here. [To Wilford. 

Sir E. 1 will not have it thus. 

Fitz, You must — You shall — 
Does not this rouse you, too ? — Look on these 

jewels ; • 

Look at this picture ; — 'twas our mother's : Stay, 
Let me inspect this nearer. What are here ? 
Parchments- [Inspecting the Trunk, 

Sir E. O, look no further — They are deeds, 
Whicb, in his haste, no doubt, he crowded there. 
Not knowing what — to look o'er at his leisure. — 
Family deeds — They all were in my chest. 
. JVilf, O, 'tis deep laid ! — These, too, to give a 
colour ! [Aside, 

Fitz. What have we here ? 
Here is a paper 

Of curious enfolding ; — slipt, as 'twere. 
By chauce, within another. This may be 
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Of note upon his trial.— **— What's this drops ? 
A knife, it seems ! 
Sir E. What ! [Starting. 

Fitz. Marks of blood upon it. 
Sir E. Touch it not. Throw it back t — bury it — 
sink it ! 
Ohy cieirelessness and haste ! Give me that paper* 
Darkness and hell ! Give back the paper. 

[Sir £d\vard attempts to snatch it ; Wilfori> 
runs between the Two Brothers /falls on his 
Knees, and prevents him, holding Fitzhard- 

ING. 

mif. [Eapidli/.] No. 
I see — I see !< — Preserve it. You are judge! 
My innocence, my life, rest& on it ! 

SirE. Devils 
Foil me at my own game ! — Fate ! — Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Sport, Lucifer! He struck me 

[Sir EowAKDisfaintingy and falling; Wilford 
runs and catches him. 
Wilf. I'll support him. 
Read ! read ! read ! 

Fitz. What is this? — My mind misgives me ! 
It IS my brother's hand! — This paper to be destroyed 

before death. 
[Reads.] Narrative of my murder o/'—Oh, great 

Heav'n I 
If, ere I die, my guilt should be disclosed. 
May this contribute to redeem the wreck 
Of my lost honour! — I am horror-struck ! 

Wilf. Plain, plain ! Stay ! he revives. 

Sir E. What has been soft; 

I have been wand'ring with the damn'd, sure. — Bro- 
ther!— 
And — ay — 'tis Wilford. Oh ! thought flashes on 

me. 
Like lightning. lam brain scorch*d. Give roe kuve* 
I will speak — Soon I will a little yet- 
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Come hither, boy. — Wrong'd boy ! O Wilford, Wil- 
ford! 
[Bursts into TearSj and falls on Wilford's Neck* 
WUf Be jfirm, sir ; pray be firm ! my heart bleeds 
for you — 
Warms for you ! Oh ! all your former charity 
To your poor boy, is in my mind.-^Still, stilly 
I see my benefactor. 

Sir E. Well, I will— 
I will be firm. One struggle, and 'tts over : 
I have most foully wrong'd you 1 Ere I die — 
And 1 feel death struck — ^let me haste to make 
Atonement. — Brother, note. The jewels. 
Yes, and that paper — Heaven, and accident, 
Ordain'd it so ! — were placed — Curse on my flesh, , 
To tremble thus ! — were placed there by my hand. 
Fitz. O, mercy on me : 
Sir E, More. I feared this boy ; 
He knew my secret ; and I blackened bin). 
That, should he e'er divulge the fatal story, 
His word might meet no credit. Infamy 
Will brand my mem'ry for t ; Posterity, 
Whose breath I made my god, will keep my shams 
Green in her damning record. Oh ! I had — 
I had a heart overflowing with good thoughts 
For all mankind ! One fatal, fatal turn, /_ 
Has poison'd all ! Where is my honour, now ? 
To die ! — To have my ashes trampled on, 
By the proud foot of scorn! Polluted! Hell — 
Who dares to mock my guilt? Is't you — or you? 
Hack me that grinning fiend ! Damnation ! 
Who spits upon my grave ? I'll stab again — 

ri Oh! [Falls, 

Fitz. This rives my heart in twain. Why, brother, 
brother ! 
His looks are ghastly. 
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Eieter Seev'ant. 
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Serv» Sir, the officers. < . ' 

JFitz. Aw»y,.fcQ^ve! Send thqm hence; the hdyU 
innocent. 
Tell it your fellows. Hence. 
Send in some help; 
Your master's ill o' the sudden. Send some help ! 

f£xiV Servant; 
Wilf. 'Twere best to raise him, sir. 
Fi^z. Soft, who comes here ? 

Enter Hr LEV . 

Helen. Where is be? Ill ! and on the gh)und !'Oh, 
Mprtimer! 
Oh, Heaven ! my Mortimer. O, raise him. — Gently. 
Speak to me, love. He cannot ! " -^ 

Sir E, Helen — ^Twas I that killed 

[He struggles to speak^ hut -apfftars unable to utter* 
Helen. Oh, he's convulsed 1 
Fitz, Say nothing. Wo must lead him to his cham* 
her. 
Beseech you to say nothing i Come^ goo^lftdy. 
[FiTZUARPiNO and Helen lead Mortimer mt* 

Enter Barbara, oitthe Opposite Side. 

Barb. O, Wilford ! I have flown to you ! You are 
innocent — The whole house now has it, you are inno« 
cent. How — how was it, dear, ^ear Wilford ? 

IVilf. I cannot tell yoii now, Barbara. Another 
time ; but it is so. — I cannot speak, now. 

Barb. Nor I, scarce, for joy. See ! hither come 
your fellows, to greet you. I ant so happy ! 

Enter Servants, SfC. SfC, SfC» 

Wilf. Peace, peace, I pray you. Our master is 
taken ill : So ill, my fellows, that I fear me, he stands 
in much danger. That you rejoice in my acquittal^ 
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I perceive, and thank yoiu X]!lfmiour not now your 
congratulations to me, I entreat you: Rather, let the 
slow, still, voice of gratitude be lifteici up to Providence, 
for that care she ever beitows upon those deserving 
her protection ! 

FINALE* 

Where gratitude shall breathe the note^ 

To white-robed Mercy* $ throne^ 
Bid the mild strain on ether Jioaty 

A soft and dulcet tone. 

Sweety iweet and clear theitccents raisey 
White mellow flutes shall swell the song (^praise. 
Melody! Melody! 
A soft and dulcet melody ! 

Where fever droops his burning head; 
Where sick mei^languish on their bed; 

Around let ev'ry accent 6e, 

Harmony I Harmony ! 

A sfrfi and dulcet harmony ! 
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HEIR AT LAW; 



IN FIVE acts: 



Bv GEORGE COLMAN, the vouNGKid 



t THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKBT.^ 



AlUTSD CM DEB TUE 



BY MRS. INCllBALD. 



WILLIAM SAVAGE, PRINTEH, 
1 LONDON. 



Am the following Address, by Mr. Colbtak, the 
younger, was written purposely to appear with '^ The 

> Heir at LaWf' in this weekly publication of PiaySf 
though accidental circumstances affixed it first to that 
Comedy published singly, it is now reprinted kerCf 
bath in compliance with the original iksign of the 
author, and to render intelUgiUe the Reply which 
follows it. . 



TO 

MRS. INCHBALD. 



Madam, 



When I, lately, sold the copy-right of 
^'The Heir at Law," (with two or three other dra- 
matic manuscripts,) I required periotssion to publisb 
any prefatory matter, which might appear eligible to 
me, in the first genuine impression of the plays in 
question. I had reason to suppose that they would 
be put forth in a series of dramas, with Critictd 
Remarks, by Mrs. Inchbald.* On this account 

* The publisbors had, certainly, expressed their intea* 
tion to puolish these pieces in their British Theatre; but 
have been induced l)y circumstances,* with which Mr. 
Colman has no concern, to alter their determination, and 
to print them in octavo. 

£. ^ CO. 



*■ The above note is my due ; — but, I should not have trou- 
bled my readers, nor Mrs. Inchbald, had I not addressed her 
in consequence of the intentions originally expressed by the 
booksellers. — Having written the letter, before they altered 
their minds, eVn let it go to press. 
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If iBord particularly, urged my postuiatum, — I make 
no apology for writing Latin to you, madam ; for, as 
a scholiast, you, doubtkss, undert»tand it, like the 
learned Madame Dacier, your predecessor* 

Did not the opportunity, thus, occur, of addressing 
you; — did it not, absolutely, fall in my way;— 1 
should have been silent: — but, as your critique on 
the present play, will, probably, go hand in hand with 
this letter, I would say a little relative to those dra- 
mas of mine which have, already, had the honour to 
be somewhat singed, in passing tho fiery ordeal of 
feminine fingers : — fingers, which it gri^eves me to sec 
destined to a rough task, from which your manly 
contemporaries in the drama iVould naturally shrink. 
Achilles, when he went into petticoats, mubt have 
made an awkward figure among the females; — but 
the delicate Deidamia never wielded a battle-axe, to 
slay and maim the gentlemen. 

My writings (if they deserve the name) are replete 
with error ; — but, dear madam ! why would you not 
apply to me f — I should have been as zealous to save 
you trouble, as a beau to pick up your fan.— «-l couUl 
have, easily, pointed to i-aenty of my blots, in the 
right places, which have, escaped you, in the labour 
of discovering one^ in the wrong. 

Bnt, madam, I tire you. — A word or two, first, for 
my late Fathi^r; — then, for myself, — and 1 have 
done. In your criticism upon " The Jealous fViJe^** 
(a sterling comedy, which must live on the English 
stage, till laste and morality expire,) You say, that, 
alter this play, ** it appears Mr. Colman'a talents 
for dramatic writing y^i/ec^; or, at least, his ar- 
dour abated** — Fy, on ^he^e bitters, madam, which 
you sprinkle with honey !— Whether his talent did, or 
did not fail, (I presume to say not^ is no point in 
question : but you have gone oi.t ol the way to assert 
it ; mixing, ad libit um^ the biographer with the cri- 
tic. — Ob, madam! — is i\i\'i gratej'ulf — is it graceful^ 
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lipotn an ntg^lbits lady, who wbs origitaifly'^hi^W 
raged, and brought forward, as an authoress, by' that 
ttrymoHy on whose tomb she idly plants thi^r p6lsbn- 
ous weed of remark, to choke the laurels which justly 
grace his memory ? ■.'■.'■ 

' As to the history of my fkther's writing " 1*hd 
Clandestine Marriage," jointly, with Mh Gatrict, it 
n a pity, (since you chose to enter into it,) that ydtl 
bad not proceeded to all the faquiry within yotix^ 
reiach, instead of trusting to vague report, or your 
6wn conjecture. I should have been gratified, ma^ 
dam, in giving you every information on that sub- 
ject, which I received from my father's lips ; and you 
have no reason, I trust, to suspect that I sliouM de- 
part from his known veracity, — How happened, ma- 
dam, this omission of duty^ to your publishers, and 
the public? 

As to my own trifling plays, which you have don^ 
Aie the honour' to notice, allow me, merely, to ask a 
few questions. 

Inkle and Yarico, — Pray, madam, why is it an 
^ important fault" to bring Yarico from America, in- 
sf^ad bf Africa ; when Ligon, (whence the story in the 
Spectator is taken,) records th<^ circumstance as a 
fact?* — Pray, madam, whj^ did you not, rather, ob- 
serve, that it h a worse fault (excusable only in the 
carelesisness of yOuth) to p*ut lions arid tigers in the 
woods of America, and to give Wowski a Polish de^ 
liomination ? 

* Yarico is not a solitary evidence, to clear me from tia\ 
important fault of resorting to the Main of America lor a Slave. 
— " As for the Indians, we have but few, and those fetched 
from other countries; som^' froth the neighbouring islands^ 
some from the Main, which we maJm $laves" !&e. &c. 

Ligon*$ History qfBarhadoes^ 

" After this, it would be well for Mrs. Inchbald to reflecf, 

that it may, sometimes , be necessaiyfor a Critk; on on^ 

book xb have read inbtiEier ! - G«-C\ 
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Mmntmnetrt, — Pray, madam, why should you kin 
the Mountaineers with Mr^JS^emblef — Pr«y, madam, 
has not Octavian been acted repeatedly (ihnugh, cer- 
tainly, never so excellently as by Mr. Kemble,) to 
very funhojDses; Vvithdipt himfr-i:Pi>iy, tnadf)|n,^.dtd 
you' ever ask the Treasurer of the Hay market Theatre 
this question? 

Poor Gentleman. — Pray, madam, do you m^a^ a 
compliment, or rebuke, whtn you say this comedy 
exacts rigid eriticwn? — " not front its want of tNOEt- 
NUi^Y or POWKRs OF iiMUS£»iEMT, but that botk 
these requisites fail m FINITELY, here, below the talent§ 
of the author,'' — Pray, do not the subjects, which pre* 
sent ihemselves to all authors, muke all authors^ 
sometimes, appear unequal ? — And when you^ madam, 
as an author, have shewn ingenuity^ and powers of 
ttinusement^ to-** auditors and readers," have they not 
been content, — and have not you been content, loo? 

John BvlL — You have taken him only by the tip 
of his horns, madam : — but if Irish bog-trotters, and 
Yorkshire clowns, were (according to your prescrip- 
tion) to talk like gentlemen, pray, madam, might not 
a lady invite them, very innocently, some afternoon, 
to a ball and supper ? 

You, really, clothe your Remarks^ madam, in very 
smooth language. — Permit me to take my leave in a 
quotation from them, with some little alteration : — 

^' Beauty, with all its charms, will not constitute a 
good Remarker, A very inferior Dramatic Critique 
may be, in the highest degree, pointed.* 

1 have the honour to be, 

Madam, 

(with due limitation,) 

Your admirer, and obedient servant, 

GEORGE COLMAN, 

Janvar^, 1808. tBfi YOVDOjim. ■ 
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TO 



GEORGE COLMJN, THE YOUNGEU. 



MY DBAR SIR, 

As I have ofiended you, I take it kind 
that you have publicly told me so, because it giv^,. 
IQQ an opportunity thus openly to avow my re^retf 
and, at the same time, to offor you all the atone-^ 
ment which. is now in ray power. 

In one of those unfortunate moments, which leavet. 
us year5 of repentance, I accepted an overture, tp 
write from two to four pages, in the manner of pri&j. 
face,^to be introduced before a certain number of f^lays, 
for the perusal, or information, of such persons as have, 
liot access to any diffuse compositions, either in bio* 
graphy or criticism, but who are yet very liberal contri*^ 
butors to the treasury of a theatre. — Even for so 
humble a task I did not conceive myself competent,, 
till I submitted my own opinion to that of the pro* 
prietors of the plays in question. 

To you, as an author, I have no occasion to de* 
scribe the force of those commendations which come, 
from the lips of our best patrons, the purchasers of 
our labour. Dr» Johnson has declared — " An author 
is always sure to hear truth from a bookseller; at 
least, as far as his judgment goes, there is no flat* 
tery." — The judgment on which I placed my reliance 
on this occasion was — that many readers might be 
amused a^id informed, whilst no one dramatist could, 
possibly be offended, by the cursory remarks of p. fe-. 
male observer, upon works which had gone through 
various editions, had received the unanimous applause 
of every, british lUeatre, and the final approbatioo or 



cttiWUi'^of aH our learned Reviews ;— a A(f'tlia*;"iaiiy 
injudicious critique of such female might involve her 
Own reputation, (as far as a woman's reputation de- 
pends on being a critic,) but could not depreciate the 
worth of tbd'WntingI upon which 'she gave h^'brl^ 
intelligence, and random comments. 

One of the points of my agreement was, that I 
should have no control over the time or the order 
in which these prefaces were to be printed or pub- 
lished, bnt that I should merely produce them as 
they were called for, and resign all other interference 
to the proprietor or editor of the work. — You asV 
itie, " Do not the subjects, which present themselves 
to all authors, make all authors, sometimes, appear 
unequal ?" — I answer, yes; and add — ^that here, in 
the capacity of a periodical writer, I claim indul- 
gence upon this your interrogation, far more than 
you. Confined to a stated time of publication, such 
writers may be compelled, occasionally, to write in 
haste ; in ill health ; under depressed spirits ; with 
thoughts alienated by various care^, or revolting from 
the subject before them. The Remarks on your 
** Mountaineers" were written beneath the weight of 
almost all those misfortunes combined. The play 
was sent to the press, whilst not a sentence could my 
fancy suggest, which my judgment approved to send 
after it. — In this perplexity, recollection came to 'Aiy 
aid, and I called to mind, and borrowed in my ne- 
cessity, your own reported words to Mr. Kemble, 
upon the representation of this, identical drama. — ■ 
As I speak only of report, should your memory sup- 
ply no evidence in proof of what I advance, ask 
yourself, whether it was not probable, that, on some 
occasion, during a season of more thc.n hoped for sue- 
ces8,«such acknowledgments, or nearly such, as 1 have 
intimated, might not have escaped you, towards thd 
evident promoter of your good fortune f — or if, 
at any penoi'Oi a later date, yoti can bHng to your 



remembrance the having lavished unwary- compli* 
meats even on minor actors, and upon minor events^ 
do not once doubt but that you actually declared your 
sentiments, to the original performer of Octavian, in 
•ulogiums even more fervid than those which I took- 
the liberty to repeat 

The admiration I have for " Inkle and YHrico," 
rendered my task here much lighter. Yet that very* 
admiration warned me against unqualified praise, as 
the mere substitute for ridicule ; and to beware, lest 
suspicions uf a hired panegyrist should bring disgrace 
upon that production, which required no such he«> 
farious help lor its support. — Quid- d by cautions such 
as these, 1 deemed it requisite to discover one fault in 
this excellent opera. Vou charge me with having 
invented that one which never existed, and of pfl»sing 
over others which blemish the work — yet you give . 
me no credit ior this tenderness ;— though, believe me, 
dear sir, had I exposed any faults but such, as you 
could Ciisily argue away, (and thii^, in my Preface, 
I acknowledged would be the case,*) you would 
have been too much offended to have addressed the 
present letter to me; yuur anger would not have been 
united with pleasantry, nor shi^uld I have possessed that 
consciousness which I now enjoy — of never having 
intended to give you a moment's displeasure. 

Humility, and not vanity, I know to be the cauie of 
that sensation which my slight animadversions have ex- 
cited : but this is cherishing a degree of self-contempt^ 
which I may be pardoned for never having supposed^ 
that any one of my ** manly contemporaries in the 
drama" could have indulged. 
. Of your respected father, I have said nothing that be 
would not approve, were he living. He had too high 4in 
opinion of his own talents, to have n*pined under criti* 
ci«ms such as mine; and too much respect for other pur- 

• Sec Pr6fiM« to Inkle and YtnAa» 
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8ilitB,to ju^e blushfd at beiDft' cloyed. with UierdiramiL: 
-7- Yet you did me justice, wheayou imagined that tlie 
Qiere supposition of my ingratitude to him would give 
me pain. This was the design meditated in your accusal 
tioD ; for, had I either wronged or slighted his memory, 
you would have spared your reproach, and not have 
aimed it at a heart' too callous to. have received the 
i.mpres8ioa,— But, in thus acknowledging my obliga- 
tions to Mr. Colman, the elder^ let it be understoMi, 
that they amounted to no more than those usual at- 
tentions which every manager of a theatre is supposed 
to confer, when he first selects a novice in dramatic 
writing, as worthy of being introduced, on his stage, 
to the .public* 

I should thank you for reminding me of my duty to 
my employers, but that it has been theobject ot my care 
even to the most anxious desire of minutely fuIHlling 
the contract between us ; in which, as you were not a 
party consulted, you cannot tell but that I might sti- 
pulate, to give no other information in those pre- 
faces, but such as was furnished me from their exten- 
sive repository of recorded facts. Nor did the time 
or space allotted me, for both observations and bio- 
graphy, (for biogrffphy of the deceased was part of 
my duty, and not introduced at my discretion,) admit 
of any farther than an abridgement, or slight sketch, 
of each. — Your attention, and wishes of having been 
applied to on this subject, however, give a value to 
thes(^ trifles, 1 never set on them before. The no- 
velty f;f the attempt was their only hoped for recom- 
mendation. The learned had for ages written criti- 
cisms — the illiterate were now to make a trial — and 
this is the era of dramatic prodigies ! — Adventurers, 
sufficiently modest, can be easily enticed into that field 
of speculation, where singularity may procure wealth, 
and incapacity obtain fame. 

Permit me, notwithstanding this acquiescence in 
jour contempt for my literary acquirements, to ap- 
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prize you — that, in comparing me, as a critic, witk 
Madame Dacier, you nave, inadvertently, placed 
yourself, as an author, in the rank with Homer. I 
might as well aspire to write remarks on '* The Iliad,** 
as Dacier condescend to give comments on ^* The 
Mountaineers.'^ — Be that as it may, I willingly sub- 
scribe myself an unlettered woman ; and as willingly 
yield to you, all those scholastic honours, which you 
have so excellently described in the following play. 

I am. 

Dear Sir, 

(with too much pride at having been admitted 
a dramatist along with the two Colmans, 
father and son, to wish to diminish the re* 
putation of either,) 

Yours, 

Most truly and sincerely, 

ELIZABETH INCHBALD. 
March f 180S. 
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REMARKS. 



•. This comedy mW be found highly entertaining, 
both on the stage and in the closet: yet, compared 
with some of Mr. Colman's former works — " Sur-» 
render of Calais," ** Inkle and Yarico," et cetera — it 
is but his '^ Night-gown and Slippers," opposed to 
their full dress of original thought, elevated sentiment, 
and natural occurrence. 

. Pangloss is, however, so happy a satire upon pe- 
dantry, that it is impossible not to pardon him the 
caricature which he gives of real pedants; and to 
suffer his distortion of mind and manners to pver-t 
whelm, with fkrcical humour, the more chaste and 
natural habits of the persons with whom he keeps 
company. 

This humorous extravagance is, perhaps, the very 
best method by which the follies and vices of the times 
can be reformed : — for, when solemn, sentences and 
sprightly wit are found ineffectual, the ludicrous will 
often prove of import ; — and laudable design, with skil- 
ful execution, on the part of the author, have here 
placed thrs laughable and immoral scholar, by ex- 
citing the derision of an audience, among the mosi 
genuine moral characters of the drama. 
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The remainder of the characters are true pictures 
of common life; but, except tMro or three of them, 
(who have little character at all,) their language is 
too much deformed by dialect, to produce that literary 
entertainment, which is always to be expected and de- 
sired from the perusal of a book. An intended trans- 
lator and foreigner, might be compelled, in conse- 
quence, to cast the present work aside in despair ; — 
and, though it is proper that such persons as the authoB 
has introduced should speak in exactly such pro* 
vincial style as they do, yet, surely, a paucity of 
ill-taught rustics would render their ignorance less 
burthensome, and more conducive to mirth, than 
when a continual round of bad spelling or uncouth 
sounds pervade, without mercy^ the eye or the ear. ' 

Invention, observation, good intention, and all the 
powers of a complete dramatist, are perhaps in this co- 
medy displayed, except one — taste seems wanting; — 
but this failure is evidently not an error in judg- 
ment, but an escape from labour. — ^The finer colours 
for more polished mankind, would demand th6 
artist's more laborious skill. 
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SCENE— London. 



THE 



HEIR AT LAW. 



ACT THE FIRST. 



SCENE I. 

An Apartment in Lord Duberlt's House* 
Lord and Ladt Duberlt discovered at Breakfast* 

Lord D. But what does it matter^ my lady, whe* 
ther I drink my tea out of a cup or a saucer } 

Lady D, A great deal in the polite circles, my 
lord. We have been raised by a strange freak of 
fortune, from nothiAg, as a body may say ; and — 

Lord D. Nothing ! — as reputable a trade as any 
in all Gosport. You hold a merchant as cheap ai 
if he trotted about with all his property in a pack, 
like a pedlar. 

Lady D. A merchant, indeed ! Curious merchan- 
dise you dealt in, truly ! 

Lord D. A large assortment of articles : — coals, 
cloth, herrings, linen, candles, eggs, sugar, treacle, 
tea, bacon, and brick-dust ; — with many more, too 
tedious to mention, in this here adv€rtiseme.ivU 

c 3 
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Lady D. Well, praise the bridge that carried yoa 
over; but you must now drop the tradesman, and 
learn life. Consider, by the strangest accident, you 
have been raised to neither more nor less than a peer 
of the realm. 

Lord D. Oh ! 'twas the strangest accident, my 
lady, that ever happened on the face' of the univer- 
sal y earth. 

Ladj/ D. True, 'twas indeed a windfall : and you 
must now walk, talk, eat, and drink, as becomes 
your station. 'Tis befittins; a nobleman should be- 
have as sich, and know summut of breeding. 

Lord D. Well, but I lia'n't been a nobleman more 
nor a week ; and my throat isn't noble enough yet 
to be proof against scalding. Hand over the milk^ 
my lady 

Lady D, Hand over! — Ahl what's bred in the 
bone will never come out of the fltsh, my lord. 

Lord D. Pshaw ! here's a fuss indeed ! When I 
was plain Daniel Dowlas, of Gosport, I was rcckon'd 
as cute a dab at discourse as any in our town. No- 
body found fault with me, then. 

Lady D. But, why so loud ? I declare the ser* 
vants will hear. 

Lord D. Hear ! and what will they hear but what 
they knt>w ? Our story a secret ! — Lord help you ! 
—tell 'em Queen Anne's dead, my lady. Don't 
ever}' body know that old Lord Duberly was > sup- 
posed to die without any hair to his estate — as the 
doctors say, of an implication of disorders ; and that 
his son, Henry Morland, was lost, some tii|ie ago, in 
the salt sea? 

Lady X>. Well, there's no occa^on to^— 

Lord D, Don't every body know that lawyer Fer- 
ret, of Furnival's Inn, owed the legatees ft grudge, 
and popt a bit of an advertisement into the news ? — 
"Whereas, the heir at law^if there be any reviving, of 
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the late Baron Duberly, will apply — so and so— 
he'll hear of suinmut greatly to his advantage." 

Lady D, But, why bawl it to the — 

Lord D, Didn't he hunt me out, to prove my title? 
and lug me from the counter to clap me into a coach f 
a house here in Hanover-i^quare, and an estate in the 
country, worth fifteen thousand per annum ? — Why> 
bless you, my lady, every litih* black devil, wiih.,a 
soot-bag, cries it about the streets^ as often as he says 
sweep. 

Lady D. 'Tis a pity but my lord had left you some 
roanner» with his money. 

Lord D. He ! what my cousin twenty thousami 
times, removed ? He must have left them by word 
of mouth. Never spoke to him, but once, in all ray 
born life — upon an electioneering matter :— that's a 
time when most of your proud folks make no bones 
of tippling with a tallow-chandler, in his back-room, 
on a melting-day : but he ! — except calling me 
cousin, and buying a lot of damaged huckaback, lo 
cut into kitchen towels, he was as cold and as stiil^ 
as he is now, though he has been dead and buried 
these nine months, rot him ! 

iMdy D. There, again, now ! — Rot him ! 

Lord D. Why, blood and thunder! uhat is a 
man to say, when he wants to consecrate his old 
stitf-rumped relations ? [Rings the Bell, 

Lady D, Why, an oath, now and then, may slip 
in, to garnish genteel conversation : but, then, it 
should be done with an air to one's equals, and with 
a kind pf careless condescension to menials. 

Lord D. Should it ? — well, then — here, John !— 

Enter John. 

My good man, take away the tea, and be damnM 

to you. 

John, Yes, my lord. [J?«'- 

Lady D. And now, my lord, I must leave you 
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for the concerns of the day. We elegant people arc 
as full' of business as an egg's full of meat. 
' IjOrd D, Yes, we elegant people find the trade 
oflhe ton^y as they call it, plaguy fatiguing. What, 
you arc for the wis a wis this morning? Much 
good may do you, my lady. Damme, it makes me 
sit ^tuck up, and squeezed, like a bear in a bathing 
tub. 

Ltuiy D. I have a hundred places to call at. — 
Folks are so civil since we came to take possession ! 
There's dear Lady Littlcfigure, Lord Sponge, Mrs. 
Hold bank, Lady Betty Pillory, the Hon. Mrs. Cheat- 
well, and — 

Lord D. Ay, ay ; you may always find plenty in 
this here town, to be civil to fifteen thousand a year, 
my lady. 

Lady D. Well, there's no learning you life. I'm 
sure they are as kind and friendly. The supper Lady 
B^tty gave tb us, and a hundred friends, must have 
cost her fifty good pounds, if it cost a brass farden ; 
and she does the same thing, I'm told, three times a 
weiek. If she isn't monstrous rich, I wonder, for my 
part, how she can afford it f 

Lmrd D, Why, ecod, my lady, that would have 
puzzled me too ; — if they hadn't hooked me into a 
damned game of cocking and punting, I think they 
call it; where I lost as much, in half an hour, as 
would keep her and her company in fricassees and 
whip sullibubs for a fortnight. But I may be even 
vMl her some o' these a'ternoons. Only let me 
catch her at Put ; — that's all. 

Enter John. 

John. Doctor Pangloss is below, my lord. 
Lord D, Odsbobs, my iady I that's the man as 
learns me to talk English. 
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Tjody D, Hush! consider — 

[Pointifig to the Servant. 

Lord D. Hum ! I forgot — Curse me, my honest 
fellow, show him up stairs, d'ye hear* [Exit Johm* 
There, was that easy ? 

Lady D, Tc»lerable. 

Lord D, Well, now, get along, my lady : the 
doctor and I must be snug. 

Lady D, Then I bid you a good morning, my lord. 
As Lady Betty says, I wish you a bun repos. [Exit^ 

Lord D, A bone repos ! J don't know how it is, 
but the women are more cuter at these lure matters 
nor the men. My wife, as every body may see, i» 
as genteel already as if she had been born a duchess. 
Thi4i Dr. Pangloss will do me a deal of good in the 
way of fashioning my discourse. So — here, he is. 

Enter Pangloss. 

Doctor, good morning — I wish you a bone repos !— ^ 
Take a chair, doctor. 

Pang, Pardon me, my lord ; I am not inclined to 
be sedentary ; 1 wish, with permission, '* erectos ad 
sidera tollere vullus." — Ovid. — Hem ! 

Lord D. ToUory vultures ! — J suppose that means 
you had rather stand ? 

Poitg. Fie, this is a locomotive morning with mc« 
Just hurried, my lord, from the Society of Arts; 
whence, I may say, " 1 have borne my blushing 
honouis thick upon me." — Shakspearc. — Hem ! 

Lord D. And what has put your honours to the 
blush, this morning, doctor? 

Pang. To the blush ! — A ludicrous perversion of 
the author's meaning.— He, he, be !— Hem ! - 3'oa 
shall hear, my lord, — ** Lc»nd me your ears.** — Sbaksi- 
pcare, again. — Hem ! — Tis not unknown to your 
lordship, and the no less literary world, that the 
Caledonian University of Aberdeen, long since con- 
ferred upon me the dignity of LL. D. ; and, as I 
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never beheld that erudite body^ I may safely say they 
dubbed me with a degree from sheer consideration of 
my celebrity : — 

LordD. True. 

Fang. For nothing, my lord, but my own innate 
modesty, could suppose the Scotch college to be 
swayed by one pound fifteen shillings and three-pence 
three-farthings, paid on receiving my diploma, as ft 
handsome compliment to the numerous and learned 
heads of that seminary. 

Lord D, Ohy damn it, no, it wasn't for the matter 
of money. 

Pang, I do not think it was altogether the ** auri 
sacra fames/' — Virgil. — Hem! — But this very day, 
my lord, at eleven o'clock A. M. tb^ .Society of Arts, 
in consequence, as they were pleased to say, of my 
merits, — He, he, he ! — my merits, my lord — have 
admitted me as an unworthy member ; and I have, 
henceforward, the privilege of adding to my name 
the honourable title of A double S. 

Lord D. And I make no doubt, doctor, but you 
have richly deserved it. I warrant a man doesn't get 
A double S tacked to his name for nothing. 

Pang. Decidedly not, my lord. — Yes, I am now 
Artium Societatis Socius. — My two last publications 
did that business. — ^* Exegt monumentum sere peren- 
nius."— --Horace. — Hem ! 

Liyrd D, And what might them there two books 
be about, doctor ? 

Pang. The first, my lord, was a plan to lull the 
restless to sleep, by an infusion of opium into their 
ears : the efficacy of this method originally struck me 
in St. Stephen's chapel, while listening to the oratory 
of a worthy country gentleman. 

Jjord D. I wonder it wa'n't hit upon before by the 
doctors. 

Pang, Physicians, my lord , put their patients to 
sleep in another manner. He, h«, he I — ^ To die— 
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to sleep ; — no more." — Shakspeare.— Hem ! My 
second treatise was a Proposal for erecting Dove* 
houses, on a principle tending to increase the prot 
pagation of pigeons. This, I may affirm, has received 
considerable countenance from many who move in 
the circles of fashion. — " Nee gemere ccssabit turtur.'' 
— Virgil. — Hem ! — I am about to publish a third 
edition, by subscription. May 1 have the honour to 
pop your lordship down, among the pigeons \ 

Jjord D, Ay, ay ; down with me» doctor. 

Fang. My lord, I am grateful. I ever insert 
names and titles at full length. What may be your 
lordship's sponsorial and patronymic appellations; 

\Ta1ang out his Focket-book* 

Lord D. My what ? 

Pang. I mean, my lord, the desi|;nations given to 
you by your lordship's godfathers and parents* 

Lord D, Oh ! what my christian and surname } 
— I was baptized Daniel. 

Fang. ** Abolens baptismate labem. " — I forgot 
where — no matter-^Hem ! the Right Honourable 
Daniel — \Writk^. 

Lord D. Dowlas. 

Fang. [Writing.] Dowlas ! " Filthy Dow '^ 

Hem ! — Shakspeare. — The Right Honourable Da* 
niel Dowlas, Baron Duberly. — ^And now, my lord^ 
to your lesson, for the day. \X^^ *^» 

Lord D. Now for it, doctor. 

Fang. The process which we are now upon, is to 
eradicate that blemish in your lordship's language, 
which the learned denominate cacology, and which 
the vulgar call slip-slop. 

Lord D. Vm afraid, doctor, my cakelology will 
give you a tolerable tight job on't. 

Pang. " Nil desperandum." — Horace. — Hem! 
We'll begin in the old way, my lord. Talk on ;-^ 
when you stumble,, I check. Where was your lord- 
ship yesterday evening ? 
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■Lord IK- A%^9fsC0BspTt* 

Fang. Ufuph!^ Tilte-k-t^te with X^ady Duberly, 

J ^kesume^ . . , . * . , 

. -L^rdJ}. T^te*k-t^te . with 4ve hundred people, 
hearing of naiuiOb i ■^ ■■ ' ..,".■ 

Pang, O, 1 conceive : — -your lordship . woMld^^^ 
a concert. Mark the diHiaction ir^2L' iCancect»<iiny 
]erd,-;ijSiai> entertainment visited by faftbionajbie Iqvers 
of harmony. Now a consort is- -a. wife; littie^coq- 
ducive to harmony, in the present day; and seldoia 
visited by a man. of fai^hioi^ unlesfr -sh^ happeiu 19 
be his friend's or his neighbour's. ..^ ,... 

r 'LordD. .A devil of adiffereace, indeed ^r^Between 
you and I, doctor, (now my lady's out of hcarij;ig|^ 
a wife is the dtvil. t.\ -. . ■ y 

•'.Btmg. He, he, he!— ^There are plenty of J!oU 4^ 
the world, my lord. » 

: Loni'Jt)* And a damned sight of'JezobeU too, 
, doctor. But patience,, as you ^ say,. ibsJ. never gives 
my. lady no . bad language. Whenever she gets in 
her tantrums, and talks high,. I ^way* sits muior 
chance. * ..^ \ 

Fang, *' So spake .our mpther ^Eve, . |ind Adam 
beard/.' — Mikon. — Hem ! — [7'4ey rjMfe.J— ^itence is 
most secure^ my lord,,iaKih«iie<ct^s«ss; Jbr.if <jHitce your 
lordship opened your moutbi'tis^t^^nly to one lj»ut 
bad language would follow.* .t\ 

Lord D. O, that's a Mire tjhing; and. J Jieyer (iked 
to disperse the women. . . > ,." 

, Fang. As-perse. 

; Lord jD. . Humph I'-^There'a another stumble! 
A'ter all, doctor, 1 shall make but a poor progress 
in my 'Vermicular tongue. , v • 
: Fang. Your knowledge of our native, or verna- 
dular. language, 4 my Jofd,, time and industry may 
ne^iorate^; Vt^aHCular is an epithet seldom applied 
10 tongues, but in the caae. of <:pMppi«ih. wbio wani ta 
be wormed. 
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Jtorrf D. JEcod, then, I aVtso mvith o6l, doctor. 
IVe met plrniy of puppiesf' siitce 1 cime to fchvn, 
fvbose tongues are to troublesome, that ^iv<yrming 
Might chance^ to be of Aen^ice. But, doctor, I've a 
bit of a proposal to make to you, concerniiig>Of*my 
ib^Wfi' fiYnily. 
• 'Fung. Disclose, my lord. 

lortf JE>. Wby, you muiit know, I expect my-soH^ 
Dicky, in town this here very morning. Now, doC* 
tor, if you would but mend his cakciology, maybaj^ 
it might be better worth whiie than the- mending of 
mine. »• 

" Pang. 1 tiificll « pupil. [-rf«(/«.] Whence, my l^rd, 
doM tlie young gentleman come ? 

Lord D. You shall hear all aboHt it. You know, 
doctoi^, though I'm of a good family distraction — 

Pang, Ex* 

Lord D. Though Vm of a good family extnictk)n9 
^was but t'other day I kep a shop atGosport. 

Pang. The rumour has reached mc. — ^ Fama 
veflat, virescjue."— 

Lord D. Don't put me out. 

P&ng. Virgil. — Hem ! — Proceed. 

Lord D. A tradezifnan, you know, must mind the 
main chance ; so when Dick began to grow as big at 
a porpuis, I gtJt'an old friend of mine, who lives iii 

Derbyshire, close to the DeviKs humph! close to 

the Peak — to take Dick 'prentice at half-price. He's 
just now out of his time; and^ 1 warrant him, ai 
wild and as rough as a rock : — now, if you, doctor, 
x-^ifyou' would 'but mkehim in hand, and soften him 
fc bit— 

Pang. Pray, my lord — *' To soften rocks ! "— 
Congreve. — Hem !— Prtey, my lord, what profession. 
amy the Honourable Mr. Dowlas have followed ?' 

LordD. Who, Dick i He has strved bis dtrkfbif 
fb ttrattovney^'aifjO^stktotiv - " : "> 
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P(»^. An Uttory^ ! — Gentlemen; of ius profeseiooi, 
my lord, . are very difficult ta soften» 

JjordD. Yes, .h^t the p».y may make it worth 
while. . Fm told that lord Spindle gives his ddesl 
son, master Drumstick's, tutorer, three hundivd a 
year ; and, besides learning his pupil, he^as to Mad 
my lord to sleep of an afternoon, and walk out iWth 
the lap-dogs, and chikken. Now^ if three hundred 
a year, doctor, viU do the business, for Dick, I shan't 
begrudge it you. 

Pa»g, Three hundred a year !^-say no more, my 
lord. LL. D. A double S, and three hundred ■ m 
year! — I accept, the^ office. — " Verbum sat.^-^Ho^ 
race. — Hem ! — Fll run to my lodgings — settle with 
Mrs. Sudds — put my wardrobe into a — no, Tve got 
it all on» and — [Gmng^ 

Lord D, Hold ! hold ! not so hasty, doctor ; i 
must first send you for Dick, to the Blue Boar. 

Pang. The Honourable Mr* Dowlas, my pupil, at 
the Blue Boar ! 

Lord D. Ay, in Hoi born. As I an't fond of tell-r . 
ing people good news before hand, £or fear they may 
be baulked, Dick knows nothing of my being made 
a lord. 

Ptmg. Three hundred a year ! — 

^' Tye often wish'd that I had, clear, 
For life, six"— no ; three — 
** three hundred——" 

Lord D. I wrote him. just afore I left Gosport,, 
to tell him to meet me in London with — 

Pang, ** Three hundred pounds a year ! " — Swifts 
—Hem! 

Lord D. With all speed upon business, d'y^ mind 
me. 

Pang, Dr. Pangioss, with an income of f-—*na 
bip-dogs, my lord J . 

Lord D. Nay, but listen, doctor ;r^and as I didn\ 
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know ^bere'dd Ferret was to make ine Hie iii Lon- 
don, I told Dick to be at the BItie Boar this morning; 
by the stage-coach. — Why, you don't hear what I'm 
talking about, doctor. 

. Pang. O, perfectly, my lord — three hundred—^ 
-—Blue Boars^ — in a stage-coach ! 

Lord Di Well, step into my room, doctor, and III 
give you a letter which you shall carry to the inn, 
and bring Dick away with you. I warralit the boy 
•irill be ready to jump out of his skin. 

Pang. Skin ! jump ! — zounds, I'm ready to jump 
twit of mine ! 1 follow your lordship— Oh, Doctor 
Pangloss ! where is your philosophy now ? — I attend 
you, my lord. — " i&quam memento . . ." — Horace. 
•r-" Servare mentem . . ." — Hem ! Bless me, I'm all 
in a -fluster: — ^LL. D., A double S, and three hun- 
dred a— I attend your lordship. [Excuni, 



SCES'E II. 



A Ro&m in the Blue Boar Jrm^ Hblbom. 



Enter Waiteh, .Rowing in Zbkiel Homespun, and 
Cicely HoM.£SfUN ; Zekiel carrying a Port'- 
manteau. 

Waiter* This way, if you please^ sir. 
' Zek, So here we be, at last, in London, at the 
* What be your sign, young man ? 

Waiter. The Blue Boar, sir ; one of the ohiest 
houses in . Holborn. 

D 2 
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. Zek. Oldest;! why, as you do say, young man, it 
do seem in a.tumble-downish kind of a condiiion, 
indeed ! . 

Waiter. Shall I put your portmanteau on the table, 
sir ? {Offering to take it. 

Zek. [Jerking it from him.] No, but you don't 
tho'. I ha* heard o' the tricks o' London, though 
I ne*er sat foot in't afore. Master Blue Boar, you 
ha' ^tten thti wrong sow by the ear, I. can tell ye. . 

Cicely, La ! brother Zekiel ! I dare say the younj^ 
man is honest. 

Zek. Haply he may be. Cicely ; but the honest 
chaps o' this town, as I be told, do need a deal o' 
looking a'ter. Whfre can Dick Dowlas, now, be a 
loitering so long, in the yard \ 

Waiter, The gentleman that came in the coach 
with you, sir? 

Zek. Yes, yes ; the gentleman wi' all his clothes 
in his hand, tied up in a little blue and white pocket 
handkerchief. 

Waiter. Shall I bid him come up, sir ? 

Zek. Ay, be so kind, will ye ? 

Waiter. 1 shall, sir. [Exit. 

Zek. I ha' nothing left but this portmanteau and 
you. Cicely : if I was to lose either of you, what 
would become of poor Zekiel Homespun ? 

Cicely. Dear, now ! this was the cry all along up- 
on the road. Don't be down-hearted, brother; there 
be plenty of ways of getting bread, in London. 

Zek, Oh, plenty, plenty ! — but many of the ways, 
they do say, be so foul, and the bread be so dirty, 
it wou'd turn a nice stomach to eat on't. 

Cicely. Well, 1 do declare, it seems a pure place ! 
with a power of rich gentlefolks, for certain ; for I 
taw No. 945 upon one of their coach-doors, as we 
came along ; and, no doubt, there be more of them 
fttiil. • I (jo so like ir, Zekiel !. 

Zek. Don't ye, now — don't ye, Cicely — pray don't- 
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ye- 4)6 90: meriy ! You scare m^ put o' my senses J 
Think what a charge I have of ye, Cicely : Fattier 
a^d^^npther de^d; — no kin to help us— both thrown a 
lop of the wide world, to seek our fortunes^— ^aud 
only I to take care of ye. — Indeed, indeed, I do love 
ye. Cicely ! You would break your poor brother's 
heart if any harm was to befall yoii. You wou'dn't 
do thai, would you, Cicely ? 

'Ciqeb/* 1, Zekiel ! I wouldn't hurt a hair qf ypur 
Lead, if I was to be made my Lord Mayor's lady for 
it. You have been a kind brother to me, Zekiel ; and 
K I have the luck to get a service drst, I'd work my 
fingers,^ the bone to maintain you. 

Zek. feuss me, Cicely. — Od rabbit it, girl! I be 
anly. <fhicken-hearted on your account. 

Cicely, Well, but let us hope for the best, Zekiel. 
Pour father has followed mother to the cold grave, 
sure enough ; and the squire, out of the spite he 
owed us, has turned us out of the Castleton farm;^ 
but— 

Zeh That were bad enough ! — though I could ha' 
stomached that — but damn him ! ( Heaven forgive 
us) he spoke ill o' father's memory. Td as big a mind 
to lick 'Squire, as ever I had i' my life; — and then, 
as you do say, to turn us adrift ! 

Cicely. But we are young and strong, brother 
Zekiel, and able to get our living. 

Zek, Why that be true enough. Cicely. 

Cicely. Well then, come now, pluck up a spirit ! 
Be lightsome and jovial a bit, Zekiel, — do now ? 

Zek. Well I— I'll do my best. Dang it, if we hftd 
but a friend, now ! 

Cicely. Why, haven't we? 

Zek. None that I do know of, bating Dick Dowlas^ 
who be come up wi' us in the Castleton coach. 

Cicely. Well, brother, I'm sure he'd go through fire 
and water to serve us. He has told me so, Zekief, 

D 3 
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'fif^y good tifties, by the side of. old Dobbin's pond, 
by moonlight. 

Zek, Ay, I do know he ha' kep you company. 
Cicely. I told him, when father died, that I was 
agreeable to his having of you, provided matters got 
a little more smooihish with you. 

Ckdy, Did you f— La, Zekiel ! 

ZekieL Dick be an honest felloM. 

Cicely. That he is, indeed, brother! [Eagerfy. 

Zek, I ha' known him, now, seven good years, 
since first he came to Castleton ; and we ha' been for 
«li the world like brothers.- Dick be a little ranti* 
polish, but as generous a lad — 

Dick Dowlas [singing and talking without.] 

" London tV. a^ne town^ 
A very famous city I "• 



Take care of my bundle, d'ye hear. 

Enter Dick [ringing,] 

** Where all the streets are paved xnih goldf 
And all the maidens pretty,*' 

Well, shan't we have a bit of something to eat ?— > 
just a snack, Zekiel, eh ?— Here, you Waiter ! [£«- 
ter Waiteu, with a Bundle.] What, Cis, my girl ? 
—-Come, get some cold beef, you. — How dost do, 
after the journey ? — Ay, cold beef— put down the 
bundle; — mustard, vinegar, and all that, you know ; 
— Cis likes a relish. 

Waiter. Directly, sir, 

[Puis Dick's Bundle down^ and exit. 

Dick. Ay, jump about, my tight fellow. «^Zounds I 
bow the rumbling Of the old coach keeps whirling in 
my head I 
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Zek. I do (bink, Dick, your head be always a little 
upon the whirligig order. 

Dick. If I hadn't got out to take the reins in hand 
now and then, I should have been as muzzv as a 
methodist parson. Didn't I knock the tits along 
nicely, Cis? 

Cictly. Ay, indeed, Dick ; — except bumping us 
up against the turnpike-gates, we wtnt as pure and 
pleasant ! 

. Dick. Pshaw ! that was an accident. Well, old 
Doraine hasn't calKd for me here, yet. — Can't think 
what the old b(«y wants- with me in London; — had 
hews, I'm afraid. , 

Cicely. No, don't you say so, Dick ! 

Zek, Hap what will, Dick, I'll stand by ye. 1 be 
as poor as Job, but— 

Dick, Tip us your daddle, Zckiel ; you've as ten* 
der a heart as ever got into the tough carcase of 
a Castleton farmer. — Yes, the old boy's last letter bul 
one told me that things were going on but badly. 
Damn that chandler's shop ! — bacon, eggs, coals, and 
candles, have laid him low. A bankruptcy, I war« 
rant ; and ho is come up to town to whitewash. 

Zek, And to consult wi' you, mayhap^ as you bt 
in the laa, about the business. 

Dick, Gad, then, it will be like consulting most 
people in the law — fav'U get nothing from me that's 
satisfactory. Old Latitat hud as little business as I 
had inclination in the practice. 

Zek. Well, but Dick, sure, you can do somewhat 
3n:yMur calling. You can draw up a will, or a lease 
of a farm, now ? 

. Dick, I can shoot a wild-duck with any lawyer's 
clerk in the county. — I caa fling a bar — play at 
cricket — . 

Zik. That you can ; —I used to notch for you# 
you do know. 

Dkk. I can make a bowl of ]^uuck— 
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Xek. T&at you can:-^! used to drink it wi' jtbu^ 
ybu.dolfnow. .» 

l^icA:. I can make lo\e-r 

Cicely, That you cam, Dick. 

Dick, I can catch gudgeons — 

Zek, Ay, ay, that be part o* your trade. Catch^ 
ing o* gudgeons be a lawyer's chiefest employment^., 
they dp say. 

Vick, Well, how to business : — here's a newspaper 
I pick'd up at the bar ; — there is something in it^ I 
think, that will suit Cis. Read it. 

Zek. [Reading,'] Wanted — a maid — 

Dick. That's a difficult thing to be found in Lon^ ' 
don, I take it. 

Zek, So far 'twill do for our Cicely, 

Cicely. Y.es : — Fd better make haste and get .the 
place, for fear any thing should happen, you know. 

Zek. Let's read it, Cicely. 'Wanted a maidservant^ 
by a young tddy — 

Cicely. Dear ! — a youAg lady ! — 

Zek. fVho lives very retired ai the West^end of the 
town — must be clean in her person ; — Cicely, be yery 
clean. 

Dick. As any. lass in Derbyshire. 

Zek. And good-natured — Cicely be as good»natured 
a girl as ever — umpb ! Well, let's see — -and willing to 
do what is required. 

Cicely. Well, I am very willing, you know, Dick, 
an't I ? 

Diek. That you are, Cis. Kiss me. 

Cicely. La ! Dick, this will just do ! I'm sa 
pleased ! 

Zek. If from the country the better. — Rabbit it. 
Cicely, this be the very thing ! Tol, de rol, lol ! or 
if any farmer, in difficulties^ from a numerous family^ 
wishes to put his daughter to a service — Oh* my poor 
old father ! — this be the thing ! — she mU meet wiik 
the iendereat care from the lady ^ wha has htrsetflmown 
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what it is to be unfortunate, Tol, de rol, lol ! Buss 
me, Cicely ! — Hug me, Dick Dowlas ! — I shall pro- 
vide for sister, — the care next my very heart. Tol, 
de rol, lol ! — Rabbit it ! I be ready to choke for joy ! 

Cicely, Dt-ar, now! this is the rarest luck ! — Live 
with a young lady ! — I shall be so great and grand— 

Dick, And grow giddy with good fortune, and for- 
get your puor friends, Cis. 

Zek. No, no — Cicely be too good for that. — Forget 
a poor friend ! — When such giddy folks do chance to 
get a tumble, they may een thank themselves if no- 
body be ready to help them up. 

Cicely, Now, I wouldn't have said such words to 
you, Dick. — You know, so you do, if I was to bo 
made a queen, it would be my pride, Dick, to share 
all my gold with brother and you. 

Dick. My dear Cis ! — well, I'm sorry ; 'faith I am : 
and if ever I, or my family, should come to fortune, 
-^but, pshaw ! — damn it, my father keeps a chand- 
ler's shop, without custbm. 

' £a^er Waiter. 

Waiter, The cloth is laid for you in the other 
room, gentlemen ; for you can't dine here. 

Dick. Why so? 

Waiter, The churchwardens come to eat a great 
dinner here, once a month, for the good of the poor. 
— This is their day. 

Zek. That's as they do down wi' us : — but I 
could never find out why stuffing a churchwarden** 
guts was for the good of the poor o' the parish. 

Dick, Nor I, neither ; unless he got a surfeit that 
carried him off. Come, ZekicI ; you bhall go pre- 
sently after the place ; but first let us refresh. — What 
we eat will be for the good of the poor, I'm certain. 
•—Cis, your arm. — Take my bundle, you dog; fTa 
the Waitek.] and don't drop any thin^ out, for I've 
no lioen to spare. — Come, Cisl -.[ExeiuU. 
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ACT THE SECOND. 



SCENE I* 



An Apartment. 



Enter Caeolike Dormer. 

Car. I wish Kenrick were come back. My la^t 
)iope hangs upon the answer he will bring, me.-r- 
World ! world ! — wheu a/Oueace points. the. telescopey 
how closely does it attract thy venal inbabitant^ !— 
how magnified are all their smiles ! Let poverty re- 
verse the glass, far distant docs it cast them from us, 
and the features of friendship are dwindled into no- 
thing. — I hear him coming. 

Entet* Kenrick. 

Well, Kenrick, you have carried the letter? 

Ken. Indeed, and I have, Miss Caroline. 

Car. And what answer from my 'father's old friend, 
Kenrick f 

Ken. Taith, now, your father's old friend^ begging 
your pardon, answered like a big blackguard. 

Car. Surely, Kenriclc, he could not look surpmed 
at my application ? 

Ken. Taith, he looked for all the world as if he 
had swallowed a bottle of vinegar. When I was his 
honour^s (your poor deceased father's) butler, and- 
hcjped this dear old friend lo.good biuDpesiLof .>Mai* 



deira, and be banged to bim^ be made clean anotber 
sort of a face of it. 

Car. And bas be sent no Jetter in answer f 
Ken, Not a syllable at tbis present ii^riting ; it 
was all by varbal word of dirty moutb. 
Car. Insulting ! 

Ken. Give my compliments to Miss Caroline Dor« 
mer, says be^ and tell ber I'm sorry for her misfor- 
tunes: — Bless you, says I. — But I cannot be of the 
smallest service to ber. — Tbe devil fly away witb you, 
tbinks I. 

Car. Did be assign no reason ? 
• Ken. Ocb ! to be sure, an ould Skinflint doesn't 
always give you plenty of reasons for being bard?* 
bearted ! — Tis fitting be sbould, miss^ becase tbe 
case requires it; — but compassion is compassion; 
and tbat's reason enougb for sbowing it, in all con- 
science. 

Car. But, wbat said be, Kenrick ? 
Ken. Her fatber, Mr. Dormer's bankruptcy, says 
be, bas made a terrible deal of noise in tbe world. — 
Ay, and a terrible deal of work, too, says I ; for you 
know. Miss Caroline, my poor old master, ^rest bis 
soul ! was otie of tbe biggest mercbants in tbe city of 
London. 

Car. True, Kenrick ; but died, almost, one of its 
poorest inbabitants. 

Ken. That's wbat the ould fellow said, — Her fa« 
tber bas died bo involved, says be, that no prudent man 
can concern himself for the daughter, or run tbe risk 
of meddling with bis affairs. — And so be ended, with 
his respects, and a parcel 6i palaver, to you ; and an 
offer of half a crown to your bumble servant, as an 
ould acquaintan ce. 

Car. And, yet, had my father's prudence been of 
his complexion, I doubt, Kenrick, whether this man 
would now have had half a crown to offer you. 
Km. Ocb! now, if I had but minded to tell hint 
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that !— •Bitty I made the half ctbwh tell it him, at 
plain as it could speak ; — ft>r I threw it upon the ould 
miser's table with a great big whack ; and, by tny 
tou), he never jumped so high at two aiid sixpence 
before, in all his beggarly horn days. 

Car, Then there is no hope from that quarter^ Ken- 
rick ? 

Ken, No more hope than there is in a dead coach- 
borse. 

Car, t would wish to be alone, Kenrick : — ^praj 
leave mc. 

Ken. Leave you ! and in grief, Miss Caroline ! 

Car, I Would not have you, my good old man, a 
witness to my affliction. 

' ^en. What, and wasn't my poor, dear, departed 
wife, Judith, your own nurse — wet and dry — for 
many a good year ? and isn't myself, Felix Kenrick, 
your own foster-father, that have dandled you in 
the^e ould arms When you were the size of a dump- 
ling? and will I leave you to take on, after this fa- 
shion, all alone, by yourself? 

Car, Pray, pray be silent, Kenrick ! — Oh, nature! 
-—spite of the inequalities which birlh or education 
have placed between thy children, — slill, nature, 
with all thy softness, I own thee ! — The tear of an 
pid and faithful servant, which bedews the ruins of 
his shelter, is an honest drop, that penetrates the 
heart. 

Ken, Ay, cry away, my poor Miss Caroline! cry 
away! — I shared the sunshine of your family, and ife 
is but fair that I should go halves in the ruin. 

Car, A poor two hundred pounds, Kenrick, are^ 
now, all that remain to me. 

Ken, Well, come, two hundred pounds, now-a* 
days, are not to be sneezed at. Consider how con* 
•oling it is, my dear miss, to think, that, with good 
management, it may be a matter of two years before 
you are left without a penny in the whole wide 
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world! — ajid that's four and twenty calendar. months, 
you know. 

Car. Had this hollow friend of my fathei;'s exerted 
himself, in the wreckof our house's fortune, he might, 
probably, have averted the penury which threatens 
me. , 

Ken, Och ! if I could 'but beat humanity into his 
hearty through his carcase, I'd make him aat. tender as 
a Clicking pig. 

Car. Lord Dubcrly's death, too, in. the moment of 
my drfficultles ! — In him I might, still, have found a 
protector. 

Ken. Ay, and his braVe son, too, the Honourable 
Mr. Henry Morland, thai was to have married jou. 
—Well, be of good heart, now — for he's dead! — th« 
poor drowned youth ! 

Car. pesist, Kenrick, I beseech you ! 

Ken, Ay, well now, you are unliappy; but you 
see I'm after making you easy.— Just as the two fa- 
milies had popped down the man of your heart for 
your husband, faith he popped himself into his decent 
watery grave ; and I am left, the only tender friepd^ 
you have in the world, to remind you of it. 
' Car. FLemind me no more, Kenrick. Your intea<« 
tion is good, but this is torment to me, instead of-^' 

Zek. \JVithout.] Above stairs ! — Oh ! very well, 
ma'am I — thank you, ma'am ! 

Car. Hark ! — 1 hear somebody inquiring for me, 
on the stairs. 

Ken. Now^ that's the worst of these lodgings; 
'taith, the people come into your house before you 
have opened the door. 

[A Knock at the Door of the JRooffi. 

Car. Come in. 

Enter Zekisl and Cicely Homespuk. 
Have you any business with me, friend ? 
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ZeL Why, y^s, madam, — it be a smallish bit of 
business, as a body m^y say. 
Car, Welly young man? 

Zek. Why, madam, I be come to — Pray, if I may 
make so bold, isn't your name A. B. ? 

Car. Oh! I understand; — you come in conse- 
quence of an advertisement.*-! believe you may 
leave us, Kenrick. — It was I who advertised for a 
maid-servant. 

Zek, And, with submission, madam, 1 be coi^e to 
offer for the place. 

Ken, This is the first time I ever saw a servant* 
maid io a pair of leathern breeches, in all my life ? 

[Exit Ken KICK. 
Car. You, honest friend, as a maid-servant ! 
ZeL Yes, for Cicely. — Curt'sey, Cicely. 
Cicefy, I do, brother Zekiel. 
Zek, This be my sister, madam. — We be newly 
come from Derbyshire; and, lighting at the Blue 
Boar-— the great inn— in — Holbourn— *that — but, per- 
haps, you may frequent it, madam i 
Car. Well, friend ! 

Zek. Why we stumbled upon your notice in the 
iiews, madam ; and so — and so here we be, madam. 
Car. [To Cicely.] Have you ever been in service 
before, child ? 

Cicefy, No, never, if you please, madam : — I was 
always with father, and minded the dairy. • • 
Car. And, why did you quit your father, pray } 
Cicely. He died, if you please, madam. — It was a 
sad day for brother and I. — "Fis a cruel thing, ma* 
dam, to lose a good father. 

Car. It is, indeed, child. — I can well feel it. 
Cicely, And when he dies in distress, too, ma- 
dam 

Car. Did your father die so, child ? 
Zek, All along o' that damned 'squire. — Mother 
ware gone long ago ; — and, when children be left des- 
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titute, it be hard to find a friend to compassionate 
them. 

Car. I — I will be that friend.— My power is little 
— almost nothing— but, as far as it can go, you shall 
$nd a protection. 

Cicely, Oh, the gracious ! — What a pure lady ! 

Car, But, can you refer me to any one, for a cha- 
racter? 

Zek, I ha' gotten a character in my pocket, ma- 
dam. — ^They tell me that be the way they do take 
most characters in London. — Here be a certificate, 
from Parson Brock, of our parish. [Giving tf* 

Car, I see.^-What can you do to be useful, Cicely? 

Cicefy, Oh, a power of things ! — I can churn, and 
feed ducks; milk cows, and fatten a pig, madam. ' 

Zefh Yes, yes, — you will find sister Cicely handy 
enough, I warrant her. 

Car, All this will be of little service, in London* 

Zek, Od rabbit it, madam, she will soon learn here 
to put her hand to any thing.*-*Won't you,€icely? 

Cicely • If I don't, it shan't be for want of inclina* 
tion, so please you, my lady. 

Car, Well, child, come in the evening, and you shall 
begin your service. We shall not disagree about 
wages ; and you will be treated more like an humble 
friend than a servant. — Kenrick ! — I shall have only 
yourself and a poor faithful Irishman. 

Zek, [Aside,] An Irishman ! — dang it, these Irish- 
men,, as I be told, be devils among the girls. — My 
mind do misgive me; for Cicely be youtig, and 
thoughtless. 

Enter Kenrick. 

Car,. Show these good people, down, Kenrick ; and 

take this bill to Lombard Street. 

Ken, I shall do that thing, Miss Caroline* 

Zek, Oh 1 then this be the Irishman. --He be a 

plaguy old one, indeed ! Come, there be nothing to 
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fear about he. [Astde.] — A good day to you, madam' 
— Curt'sevy Cicely 

Ken. Come, you twp go first ; for I ^lust be after 
showing you the way, you know. 

[Exitf folhwittg Zekiel and Cicely. 

Car. This simple girl's story approaches so near to 
my own, that it touches me. Poor innocence !— 
mine is a sorry shelter in your wanderings; yet, it 
may be warmer than one more splendid; for opulence 
relieves, sometimes, with coldness, sometimes with os- 
tentation, sometimes with levity; but sympathy kindles 
the brightest spark that shines on the altar of com- 
passion ; and tenderness pours on it the sweetest balm 
that charity produces, when the afflicted administer 
to the afflictefi. [^^^* 



SCENE IX. 



A Room in tke Blue Boar Inn, ' 



Enter Dr. Pangloss and Waiter, 

J . ... 

Pang* Let the chariot turn about — Dr. Pangloss 
in a lord's chariot! — " Curru portatur eodem." — Ju- 
venal. — Hem ! — Waiter ! 

Waiter. Sir. 

Pang, Have you any gentleman here who arrived 
this morning ? 

Waiter. There's one in the house now, sir. 

Pang, Is he juvenile? 

Waiter. No, sir ; he's Derbyshire. 

Pang. He ! he I he ! — Of what appearanpe is thp 
gentleman? 
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Waiter. Why, plaguy poor, sir. 

Pang, *' I hold him rich, at had he not a sherte." 
'—Chaucer. — Hem! — Denominated the Honourable 
Mr. Dowlas? 

Waiter. Honourable ! — He left his name plain Dow- 
las, at the bar, sir. 

Pang, Plain Dowlas, did he; — ^That will do,— 
" For all the rest is leather, — " 

Waiter. Leather, sir ! 

Pang. — " and prunrflo."— Pope.— Hem !— Tell 
Mr. Dowlas, a gentleman requests the honour of an 
interview. 

Waiter, This is his room, sir. — He is but just stept 
into our parcel warehouse; — he'll be with you directly. 

[Exit. 

Pang, Never before did honour and affluence let 
fall such a shower on the head of Doctor Pangloss ! 
— Fortune, I thank thee ! — Propitious goddess, I am 
grateful I — I, thy favoured child, who commenced his 
career in the loftiest apartment of a muffin-maker, iii 
Milk-alley. — Little did I think,— "good easy man.*' 
— Shakspeare. — Hem!— of the riches, and literary 
dignities, which now — 

Enter Dick Dowlas, 

My pupil ! 

Dick. [Speaking while enteruigm] Well, where is the 
man that wants Oh ! you are he, I suppose— 

Pang. I am the man, young gentleman ! — ** Homo 
sum." — Terence. — Hem ! — Sir, the person who now 
presumes to address you, is Peter Pangloss ; to whose 
name, in the college of Aberdeen, is subjoined LL.D* 
signifying Doctor of Laws; to which has been re- 
cently added the distinction of A double S ; — the 
Roman initials for a Fellow of the Society of Arts. 

Dick. Sir, I am your most obedient, Richard Dow- 
las; to whose name, in his taiWs bill, is subjoined 
D. R. signifying Debtor; to which are added 
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L.S.D.; — ^he Roman initials for pounds, shillings, and 
pence. 

Pang, Ha ! — this youth was doubtless design'd by 
destiny to move in the circles of fashion ; for he's dipt 
in debt, and makes a merit of telling it. 

Dick, But what are your commands with me, doc- 
tor? 

Pang. I have the honour, young gentleman, of 
being deputed an ambassador to you from your fa- 
ther. 

Dick, Then, you have the honour to be ambassa- 
fiorof as good-natured an old fellow as ever sold a ha' 
porth of cheese, in a chandler's shop. 

Pang, Pardon me, if, on the subject of your father's 
cheese, I advise you to be as mute as a mouse in one, 
ifor the future. Twere better to keep that " alt4ment^ 
reposturo." — Virgil — Hem. 

Dick, Why, what's the matter ! — Any misfortune ? 
,• Broke, I fear ! 

Pang, No, not broke; — but his name, as 'tis 
customary, in these cases, has appeared in the Ga- 
zette. 

Dick, Not broke, but gazetted ! — Why, zounds, 
and the devil ! — 

Pang, Check your passions; — learn philosophy. — 
When the wife of the great Socrates threw a — hum ! 
— threw a tea-pot at his erudite head, he was as cool 
as a cucumber. — When Plato — 

Difk, Damn Plato ! — What of my father? 

Pang. Don't damn Plato^ — The. bet^ swarmed 
round his mellifluous mouth as soon as he^was swad- 
died. — *^ Cum in cunis apes in labellis coosedissent, 
. . ." — Cicero — Hem ! 

Dick, 1 wish you hafd a swarm round yours, with 
all my heart.«^Come to the point. 

Pang, \ti due time. But calm your choler. — 
" Ira furor breyis est. .."-- Horace. — Hem! — Ri-ad 
this. [Gives a Ldtir, 
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Dick. [Snatches the Letter, breaks it open, and 
reads.] Dear Dick, — This comes to inform you I am in 
a perfect state of health, hoping you are the same. — Ay, 
that's the old beginning. — Jt 'was my loty last weekf to 
he made-^a,y, a bankrupt, I suppose — to be made a . . . 
— what ? — to be made a P, £, J, R; — a pear ! — to be 
inade a pear ! — what the devil does he mean by that ? 

Pang, A peer — a peer of the realm. — His lordship's 
prthography is a little loose, but several of his equals 
countenance the custom. Lord Loggerhead always 
spells physician with an F. 

Dick. A peer ! — what, my father! — I'm electrified! 
— Old Daniel Dowlas made a peer ! — But let me see 
— [Reoffs on.] — A pear of the realm, — Lawyer Ferret 
got me my tittle . . . — titt — Oh, title! — and an estate of 
fifteen thousand per ami,' — by making me out next of km 
to old Lord Duberly, because he died without — without 
hair, — 'Tis an odd reason, by the by, to be next of 
kin to a nobleman, because he died bald. 

Fang. His lordship means heir — heir to his estate. 
— We shall meliorate his style speedily. — ^*' Reform it 
altogether." — Shakspeare. — Hem ! 

Dick. I send my carrot , , . — Carrot I 

Pang, Ho ! he ! he I — Chariot, his lordship means. 

Dick. With Dr, Pan gloss in it. 

Pang, That's me. 

Dick. Respect him, for hts an LL, D, and more- 
over an A double S, [1 hey bow. 

Pang, His lordship kindly condescended to insert 
that, at my request. 

Dick. And I have made him your tutorer^ to mend 
your cakelologyy 

Pang. Cacology; — from Kaxo?, ** malus," and Aoyo^, 
" verbum." — Vide Lexicon. — Hem ! 

Dick. Come with the doctor to my house in Hanover 
Square, — Hanover Square ! — / remain your affectionate 
father, to command, D u B K r l Y . 

Pang, That's his lordship's title. 
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Dick. It is? 

Pang. It is* 

Dick, Say sir, to a lord's son. — ^You have no more 
manners than a bear ! 

Fang. Bear ! — under favour, young gentlemani I 
am the bear-leader; — being appointed your tutor. 

Dick. And what can you teach me ? 

Pang. Prudence. — Don't forget yourself in suddan 
success. — " Tecum habita." — Persius. — Hem ! 

Dick. Prudence, to a Nobleman's son, with fifteen 
thousand a year ! 

Pang. Don't give way to your passions. 

Dick. Give way! — Zounds!— I'm wild; — mad! 
^You leach me ! — Pooh*! — I have been in London 
before, and know it requires no teaching to be a 
modern fine gentleman. Why, it all lies in a nut-shell : 
— sport a curricle — walk Bond Street — play at Faro — 
get drunk-— dance reels — go to the opera— -cut off your 
tail— pull on your pantaloons — and there's a buck of 
the first fashion in town for you. — Damme! d'ye 
Jthink I don't know what's going ? 

Pang., Mercy on me ! — I shall have a very refract 
tory pupil! 

Dick. Not, at all. — We'll be hand and glove to- 
gether, my little doctor. I'll drive you down to all 
the races, with my little terrier between your legs, in a 
tandem. 

Pang. Doctor Pangloss, the philosopher, with a 
terrier between his legs, in a tandem ! 

Dick, rU tell you what, doctor. — I'll make you 
my long-stop at cricket — you shall draw corks, when 
I'm president — laugh at my jokes before company 
— squeeze lemons lor punch — cast up the reckoning 
— and woe betide yoy, if you don't keep sober enough 
to see me safe home, after a jollification ! 

Pang. Make me a long-stop, and a squeezer of 
lemons ! — Zounds! — this is more fatiguing than walk- 
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iug out with the lap-dogs ! — And are these the quali* 
fications for a tutor, youp^ gentleman? 

Dick. To be sure, they are. 'Tis the way thit half 
the prig parsons, who educate us Honourables, jump 
into fat livings. 

Pang. 'Tis well they jump into something fat, at 
last, for they must wear ail the flesh off their bones 
in the process. 

Dick. Come now, tutor, go you and call the 
waiter. 

Pang. Go, and call ! — Sir, sir ! — I'd have you to 
understand, Mr. Dowlas — 

Dick. Ay, let us understand one another, doctor. 
— My father, I take it, comes down handsomely to 
you, for your management of me ? 

Pang. My lord has been liberal. 

Dick. But, 'tis I must manage you, doctor.-?— Ac- 
knowledge this, and, between ourselves, Til find means 
to double your pay. 

Pang. Double my — 

Dick. Do you hesitate ? — Why, man, you have set 
up for a modern tutor without knowing your trade ! 

Pang. Double my pay ! — say no more — Done. "Ac- 
tum est."— Terence. — Hem !^ — Waiter ! [Bawling.'] — 

Gad, I've reach'd the right reading at last ! 

" I've often wish'd that I had, clear, 

For life, six hundred pounds a year " 

Swift.— Hem I—VVaiter ! 

Dick, That's right; tell him to pop my clothes 
and linen into the carriage; — they are in that bun- 
dle. 

Enter Waiter. 

Pang. Waiter ! — Here, put all the Honourable Mr. 
Dowlas's clothes and linen into his father's,. Lord Du- 
)jerly's, chariot. 

Waiter, Where arc they all, sir ? 
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Pang. All wrapt up in the Honourable Mr. Dow* 
las's pocket handkerchief. [£xtV Waitir withBmndk, 

Dick. See 'em safe in, doctor, and TU be with you 
directly. 

Pang, I go, most worthy pupil. — Six hundred 

Sounds a-year !— However deficient in the classics, 
is knowledge of arithmetic is admirable !— 
'^ I've often wish'd that I had, clear, 
For life,— " 
Dkk, Nay, nay, don't be so slow. 
Pang. Swift. — Hem ! — I'm gone. [Exit. 

Dick. What am I to do with Zekiel and Cis ? — 
— When a poor man has grown great, his old acquain|* 
ance, generally, begin to be troublesome* 

Enter Zbkiel. 

Zek. Well, I han't been long. 

Dick, No, you are come time enough, in all con- 
science. [Coolfy^ 

Zek. Cicely ha' gotten the place. — I be e'en almost 
stark wild wi' joy. — Such a goodnatured young ma- 
dam! — Why, you don't seem pleased, man; — sure^ 
and sure, you be glad of our good fortune, Dick? 

Dick. Dick !— Why, what do you— Oh ! but he 
doesn't know, yet, that I am a lord's son. — i rejoice 
to hear of your success, friend Zekiel. 

Zek. Why, now, that's hearty. — But, eh ! — Why, 
you look mortal heavy and lumpish, Dick. No bad 
tidings, since we ha' been out, I hope. 

Dick. Oh, no ! 

Zek. Eh ? — Let*s ha' a squint at you. Od rabbit 
it, butsuromut have happened. — You have seen your 
father, and things ha' gone crossish. — Who have been 
here, Dick ? 

Dick. Only a gentleman, who had the honour of 
being deputed ambassador from my father. 

Zek. What a dickens, an ambassador! — Fish, 
now you be a queering a body. — An ambassador, sent 
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from an old chandler^ to Dick Dowlas, Lawyer Lati- 
tat's clerk ? — Gome, that be a good one, fegs ! 

Dick, Dick Dowlas! and lawyers clerk!— Sir, the 
gentleman came to inform me that my father, by be- 
ing proved next of kin to' the late lord, is now Lord 
Duberly ; by which means I am now the HonourabU 
Mr. Dowlas. 

Zek. Ods flesh ! — gi' us your fist, Dick I — I ne'er 
shook the fist of an Honourable afore, in all my born 
days**— Old Daniel made a lord !— I be main glad to 
hear it. — ^This be news, indeed ! But, Dick, — 1 hope 
he ha' gotten some ready along wi' his title ; for a lord 
without money be but a foolish, wishy-washy kind of 
a thing, a'ter all. 

Dick. My father's estate is fifteen thousand a-year. 
Zek, Mercy on us! — ^you ha ta'en away my breath! 
Dick, Welly Zekiel, Cis and you shdl hear from 
. jne, soon. 

Zek, Why, you ben't a going, Dick ? 
Dick, I must pay my duty to his lordship ; his 
chariot waits for me below. — ^We have been some time 
acquainted, Zekiel, and you may depend upon my 
good offices. 

Zek. You do seem a little fiustrated with these tid- 
ings, Dick. I — I should be loath to think our kind- 
ness was a cooling. 

Dick. Oh, no ! — rely on my protection. 
Zek. Why, lookye, Dick Dowlas : — as to protec- 
tion, and all that, we ha' been old friends ; and, if I 
should need it from you, it be no more nor my right 
to expect it, and your business to give it me: — but 
Cicely ha' gotten a place, and I ha' hands and 
health, to get a livelihood. Fortune^ good or bad, 
tries the man, they do say ; and, if 1 should hap to be 
made a lord to-morroW| (as who can say what may 
betide, since they ha' made one out of an old chand- 
ler)— 
Dick, Welly sir, and what then ^ 
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Zek* Why, then, the finest feather in my lordship's 
cap would be, to show that there would be as mueh 
shame iu slighting an old friend, because he be poor, 
as there be pleasure in owning him, when it be in 
our"^ower to do him service. 

Dick. You mistake me, Zekiel. I — I — *Sdeath ! 
I'm quite confounded !— Fm trying to be as fashion- 
able, here, as my neighbours, but nature comes in, and 
knocks it all on the head. [Aside,] Zekiel, give me 
your hand. 

Zek. Then there be a hearty Castleton slap for 
you. — ^The grasp of an honest man can't disgrace the 
hand of a duke, Dick. 

Dick. You're a kind soul, Zekiel. I regard you 
sincerely ; I love Cicely, and — damn it, Fm going too 
far, now, for a lord's son. Pride and old friendship 
are, now, fighting in me, till I am almost bewildered. 
[AsideJ] You shall hear from me in a few hours. — 
Good b'ye, Zekiel ; — ^good b'ye ! [Exk. 

Zek. I don't know what ails me, but I be almost 
ready to cry, — Dick be a high-mettled youth, and 
this news ha' put him a little beside himself. — I shoul'd 
make a bit of allowance. His heart, I do think, be 
in the right road ; and when that be the case, he be a 
hard judge that won't pardon an old friend's spirits, 
when they do carry him a little way out on't. [Exit. 
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ACT THE THIRD. 



SCENE I. 



An Hotel. 



Enter Henry Morland, STleDFASXy and a 

Waiter. 

Waiter, These are the apartment s^ gentlemen. 
Henry* They will do. Leave us. ~ 
Waiter, Would you chuse any refreshment, gen- 
tlemen ? — Our hotel provides dinners. 

Sted, No chattering: — we have business — \E9nt 
Waiter.] Welcome, at last, Mr. Morland, to Lon- 
don. After wandering over foreign lands, with what 
joy an Englishman sets his foot on British ground I 
His heart swells with pleasure, as he drives through 
his fat, native, soil, which ruddy labour has cultivated, 
till he reaches this grand reservoir of opulence: — an 
opulence which may well make him proud, for its 
honourable source is his countrymen's industry. 

Henry. To you, Stedfast, who have no private fears 
— no anxieties for your family, the satisfaction must 
be exquisite. 

Sted, Why, I am an old bachelor, 'tis true, and with- 
out relations ; but the whole country is my family. I 
could not help thinking, as we posted to town, that 
each jolly pea«wint, and each cherry-cheeked Vasa^'^^s* 
A kind of humble brother and sister to iiie\ — wvi^^^ 

F 
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called forth my affections accordingly. Rich or poor, 
great or small, we all form one chain, Ueniy. May 
the larger and lesser links hold kindly together, till 
time slides into eternity ! 

Henry, Truce to these reflections, now, my dear 
Stedfast ; — they do your heart honour ; but mine is 
filled with a thousand apprehensions. My father,-— 
Caroline 

Sted, A father, and a mistress! Duty, and love. — 
That's a slow fire, and a fierce blaze ; — and, doubt 
blowing the bellows upon them, — ^'tis enough to scorch 
a young soul to a cinder. 

Henry. 'Tis strange I have never heard from either 
of them. After escaping the perils of shipwreck l-r 
after the sufferings which followed, — a father-^-and a 
mistress, soon to be ihade my wife, — might, surely, 
have sent one line, to testify theit pleasure at my pre- 
servation. 

Sted. Ay, now make yourself miserable.— A young 
mind is too soon sanguine, and, therefore, too soon 
depressed. 

Henry, Why, what can be the reason that they have 
never noticed my letters } 

Sted, Um ! — there is one reason, indeed, that 

Henry. You alarm me !— What can that be ? 

Sted. That they have never received them. 

Henry. Impossible! 

Sted. Nothing more likely. Consider, your last 
letter, from Quebec, told your father, Lord Duberly, 
that you had arranged all the business which h^ 
called you there, and that, in three days, you should 
embark for England. 

Henry, Well, that he never answered. 

Sted. I can't tell.— rProbably not. Most people 
think it somewhat superfluous to' write to a corre* 
ipondent at Quebec, ^fter he has left the place. 
Henry, Pshaw ! — I'm bewildered. — But, since. , 
Sted, Why, since, the phances have been against 
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you. Wrecked on our passage — thrown upon the 
uninhabited part of the island of Cape Breton 

Henry* I shall never think of it without horror ; 
— nor without gratitude^ Stedfast. To your friendly 
care^ (strangers as we, then, were to each other,) 
on that frozen shore of desolation, I owe my life. 

Sted. Pshaw! — nonsense — we both met as fellow- 
passengers, and were fellow-sufferers ; and I happen* 
ed to be the toughest, that's all. — ^To do as we would 
be done by is merely a part of ourduty— But, there 
is so much fuss made about it now, that I am afraid, 
the duty is too often neglected. I suppose we shall 
thank our shoe-black for brushing our boots, though 
we reward him for his business. 

Henry, Yet, humanity, Stedfast — 

Sted. Is every man's business : — and the reward, 
he will, ultimately, receive for it, is far above human 
calculation. — But come, — thank Providence, and not 
me. — To survive at the end of two months, when 
most of the small parcel of our comrades were dead^ 
or dying, about us, with cold and hunger, is no 
common escape. 

Henry, And, then, in a desperate hope, to launch 
our shattered boat, in quest of an inhabit^ country ; 
and to toss about, for two months more, till, be- 
numbed and perishing, we were discovered by the 
native and friendly Indians. — All this, Stedfast, was, 
indeed, a stout trial. 

Sted, Then away with trifling fears, now. Since 
our deliverance, we have changed our ground, daily, 
on our return to England. The time — the distance 
— your Ifitters — theirs — all may have miscarried. 

Henry, May it prove so ! — But, let me hasten to 
my father's, and clear my doubts. 

Sted. Stay, stay, stay } — You know 'twas at my 
request you drove to this hotel : — now, pray, at my 
request, let me wait on Lord Duberly, to prepare 
kim for your appearance. 

1 2 
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Henry. But, for what purpose 
y Sted. ^ very evident one. — The wreck of our ship 
has, doubtless, long been public in London ; and, as 
the crew and passengers, are, probably, laH supposed 
to have perished, your' abrupt entrance at your fa^ 
theirs might be too much for him. 

Henry, You are perfectly right. — In the moment 
when our passions are afloat, how benefidal is the 
cool judgment of a friend to direct us! — But, shou'dn't 
I give you a line of introduction, to my father ) 
; Sted. Umph ! — why, according to usual form, in- 
deed ; — but I was never good at forms ; and, in this 
case, it may be better to let me introduce myself, in 
my own way. I hope Lord Duberly is no stickler 
for ceremonies. 

Henry. He has the manliest virtue, and tbc warm- 
est heart in the world, my friend ; but, I confess, to 
those who are unacquainted with him, these qualities, 
at first, are a little concealed, by a coldness in manner 
that — 

Sted. Oh ! I understand ; — a little stately, or so. 

Henry. Only a little of the vielle cour about him. 
— A long habit of haranguing in Parliament, gives a 
man a kind of dignity of deportment, and an eleva* 
tion of style, not met with every day, you know.— 
But gentleman is written, legibly, on his brow, — 
erudition shines through every polished period of his 
language, — and he is the best of men, and fathers, 
believe me. 

Sted. Ay, ay ! I see, I see ! — Grand and stiff, but 
of sterling value, like an old-fashioned silver candlcr 
stick. — Well, ril soon bring you an account of my 
embassy. 

Henry, And, while you are at my father's, I will 
walk to Mr. Dormer's. — My suspence about Caroline 
is intolerable. I miist see the good old gentleman, 
and he will break my arrival to his daughter. 

Sted, Meet me, then, here, in a couple of hours. 
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Henry. Be it so. — A thousand thanks^ my dear 
Stedfast! 

Sted. A thousand fiddlesticks !-^I bate to be 
thanked, a thousand timesy for a trifle. 1 know 'tis 
the language of the day ;— but modern compliment* 
ary cant is the coinage of dishonesty, — for the pro* 
fession exceeds the feeling : — and, nine men in ten, 
Yiho give it under their hands that they are your most 
devoted humble servants, pledge themselves to you 
for much more than they ever mean to perform. 

[Exeunt* 



SCENE II. 



An Apartment in Lord DuBERLT^ift House. 



Lady Duberlt and Dr. Pangloss, disc<yoered. 



Lady D. And, how does my lord come on in his 
learning, doctor ? 

Pang. Apt, very apt, indeed, for his age. — Defec- 
tive in nothing, now, but words, phrases, and gram- 
mar. 

Lady D. I wish you could learn him to follow my ' 
example, and be a little genteel : — but there is no 
making a silk purse out of a sow's ear, they say. 

Fang. Time may do much. — But, as to my lord, 
every body hasn't your ladyship's exquisite elegance. 
— " Upon my soul, a lie." — bhakspeare. — Hem! 

[Aiide^ 

Lady J). A mighty pretty spoken man ! — And, you 
are madie tutorer, I'm told, doctor, to my Dicky. 

T 5 
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Pang. That honour has accrued to your obsequi- 
ous servant, Peter Pangloss. I have now the felicity 
of superintending your ladyship's Dicky. 

JLoti^ p. I must not have my son thwarted, doc- 
tor; — tor, when he has his way in every thing, hfes 
the sweetest tempered youth in Christendom. 
Pang. An extraordinary instance of mildness! 
Lady D. Oh ! as mild as (motherVmilk, I assure 
you. — And what is he to learn, doctor ? 

Pang. Our readings will be various. — Logic, 
Ethics, and Mathematics ; History, Foreign and Do- 
mestic ; Geography, Ancient and Modern; Voyages 
and Travels; Antiquities, British and Foreign ; Na- 
tural History ; Natural and Moral Philosophy ; 
Classics ; Arts and Sciences : Belles Lettres, and 
Miscellanies. 

Ladi; D. Bless me ! — 'tis enough to batter the poor 
boy's brains to a mummy. 

Pang. " A little learning '* 

Lady D, Little ? — a load ! 

Pang. " — Is a dangerous thing." — Pope. — Hem ! 
Lady D, And you have left out the main article. 
Pang. What may your ladyship mean ? 
Lady D. Mean ! — Why, dancing, to be sure. 
Pang. Dancing ? — Dr. Pangloss, the philosopher, 
teach to dance ! 

Lady D. Between whiles, you might give Dick a 
lesson or two in the hall : — as my lord's valet plays 
on the kit, it will be quite handy to have you both 
in the house, you know. 

Pang. This is a damned barbarous old woman! 
\Jside^ — With submission lo your ladyship, my 
business is with the head, and not the heels of my 
pupil. 

Lady D. Fiddle, faddle ! — Lady Betty tells me 
that the heads of young men of fashion, now a-days, 
are by no means overloaded. They are all left to 
the barber, and dentist. 
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• Pang, Twould be daring to dispute so self-evident 
an axiom. — But, if your ladyship ^ 

• Ladi/ D. Lookye, doctor; — he must leam to 
dance and jabber French ; and I wouldn't ^ve a brass 
farden for any thing else. — I know what's elegance ; 
— and you'll find the grey mare the better horse^ in 
this house, I promise you. 

Pang, Her ladyship, I perceive, is paramount. — 
*' Dux foemina facti." — Virgil. — Hem! [Aside, 

Lady D, What's your pay here, Mr. Tutorer ? 

Pang, Three hundred pounds per annum : — that 
is — six — no, three — no — ay — no matter: — the rest 
is between me and Mr. Dowlas. [Aside ^ 

Lady D. Do as I direct you, in private, and, to 
prevent words, Til double it. 

Pang, Double it ! — What, again ! — Nine hundred 
per annum ! [Aside.] — I'll take it. — " Your hand ; a 
covenant." — Shakspearc. — Hem ! — Zounds! — I've got 
beyond the reading at last ! 

*' I've often wish'd that I had, clear, 

For life, — " [Lord D. speaks without. 

— I hear my lord — 

" — Nine hundred pouufls a year!" 
Swift. — Hem ! 

Enter liORD Duberly, and Dick Dowlas. 

LordD, Come along, Dick! — Hero, he is again, 
my lady. — Twist, the tailor, happened lo come in 
promiscuously, as I may say, and — 

Pang, Accidentally, my lord, would be better. 

Lord D, Ay, accidentally ; — with a suit of my 
Lord DocktaiTs under his arm ; — and, as we was in 
a bit of a rumpus to rig out Dick, why — 

Pafig. Dress, — not rig — unless metaphorically. 

Lord D, Well — to dress out— why, we — humph! 
Doctor, don't bother. — In short, we popped Dick into 
'em ; and, Twist says, they hit to a hair. 

bkk, Ycs; tlit-y are quite the dand^ : — w<yDL\N5ci^^.> 
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mother ?-— This is all the go, they say ;-H:ut straight, 
that's the thing : — square waist — wrap over the knee 
—and all that. — Slouch is the word, now, you know. 

Lady D. Exceeding genteel, I declare! Turn 
about, Dick ; — they don't pinch, do they ? 

Dkk, Oh no!— just as if Td been measured. 

Lord D. Pinch I — Lord love you, my lady, they 
sit like a sack. — But, why don'c you stand up? — ^Thc 
boy rolls about like a porpus, in a storm. 

Dick. That's the fashion, father ; — that's modem 
ease. — Young Vats, the beau brewer, from the Bo- 
rough, brought it down, last Christmas, to Castleton. 
A young fellow is nothing, now, without the Bond 
Street roll, a tooth-pick between his teeth, and his 
knuckles crammed into his coat-pocket. — Then, away 
you go, lounging lazily along — Ah, Tom ! — What, 
Will ; — rolling away, you see ! — How are you, Jack? 

— What, my little Dolly ! That's the way, isn't 

it, mother ? 

Lady D, The very air and grace of our young no- 
bility! 

Lord D, Is it ? — Grace roust have got plaguy lim- 
ber, and lopt, of late. — ^There's the last Lord Du* 
berly's father, done in our dining-room, with a wig 
as wide as a wash-tub, and stuck up as stiff as a 
poker. He was one of your tip-tops, too, in his 
time, they tell me ;— he carried a gold stick before 
George the first. 

Lady D, Yes ; and looks, for all the world, as 
straight as if he had swallowed it. 

Lord D. No matter for that, my lady. What 
signifies dignity without its crackeristick. A man 
should know how to bemean himself, when he is as 
rich as Pluto. 

Fang, Plutus, if you please, my lord. — Pluto, no 
doubt, has disciples, and followers of fashion; Plu- 
tus is the ruler pf riches : — " ADf*nT«if fwr nXtfro» 
lysn'*!©." — Hesiod. — Hem ! 
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Lord D. There, Dick ! — d'ye hear how the tutorer 
talks 2r-^Od rabbit it ! — he can ladle you out L^pn 
by the quart; and grunts Greek like a pig, — I've gia 
him; three hundred a-year, and settled all he's to lam 
you. — Ha!n't I, doctor ? 

Fang^ Certainly, my lord. — " Thrice to thine" — 
Dick. Yes, we know all about that. Don't we 
doctor ? 

Pang. Decidedly, — ** and thrice to thine" — 
Lady D. Ay, ay ; — clearly understood. Isn't it, 
doctor ? 

- Pang, Undoubtedly. — " And thrice again to make 
up nine." — Shakspeare.— Hem ! 

[These three Quotations aside. 

Enter John. 

John, A card, my lord. The gentleman waits in 
the eaiing*room, and wishes to see your lordbhip, on 
particular business. [Gives a Card, 

Lord D> Muster Stedfast! — Never heard of the 
name. — Curse me, my lad, tell him 1*11 be with him- 
in the twinkling of a bed-post. [Exit John. 

Lad^ D. 1 shall go with your lordship through 
the gallery ; for I must dress, to attend Lady Betty. 

Lurd D. Come along, then, my lady. — Dick, go 
wiih the tutorer; he'll give you a lesson in my 
library. Plenty of larning there, I promise you. 
1 was* looking at it, all of a row, this here very 
morning. There's all Horace's Operas, doctor, — and 
such a sight of French books! — but, I see, by the 
backs,- they are ail written by Tom. — Come along, 
my lady ! [Exeunt Loan ofid Lady Duberly. 

Fatig, On what subject, Mr. Dowlas, shall we 
commence our researches, this evening ? 

Dick. Tell 'em to light up the billiard-room. — 
We'll knock about the balls a little. 

Pang, Knock about the balls ! — An admirable en- 
trance upon a course of studies ! 
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Dick. Do you know any thing of the ggme ? 

Pang, I know how to pocket, young gentlemaD« 

Dkk. So do niost tutors, doctor. 

Pang. If I could but persuade you to peep into a 
classic, 

Dick. Peep ! — Why, you prig of a fellow, don't !• 
pay you, because 1 won't peep. — Talk of this again^ 
and I'm off in our contract. 

Pang. Are you f — I'm dumb. — *^ Mammon leads 
me on. — Milton. — Hem ! — I follow. lExamt. 



SCENE III. 

Another Apartment in Lord Duberly's House* 

Enter Stedfast. 

Sted. A noble house, 'faith ! — and bespeak $ some 
of that stately dignity in the owner, which ray friend, 
Harry hinted to me. His lordship, I warrant, is as 
stiff as buckram ; with a pompous display of lan- 

fuage, that puzzles a plain man to keep pace with 
im. 

Enter John. 

John. My lord's compliments, sir ; and he'll be 
with you in the twinkling ot a bed-post. [Exit* 

Sted. Zounds ! — That's the oddest phrase, for a 
fine-spoken peer, I ever met with. The ignorance 
of the servant, 1 suppose. These blockheads never 
know how to deliver a message. — Oh ! here he 
comes! 

Enter Lord Duberly. 

r 

Your lordship's most obedient servant. [Ammv 
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LordD. [Bofwmg vulgarly, '^ Sir, you're kindly 
welcome. 

Sted. Kindly welcome ! — Condescending, at least ; 
but not quite so dignified as I expected. [Jdd€.\ — 
I am a rough traveller, my lord, ungifted with your 
lordship's flow of diction ; and, having real business, 
I trust, thaty without further preface, it may plead 
iny apology. 

LordD. Ay, ay, business is business ; — and words, 
you know, butter no parsnips. 

Sted. Butter no parsnips ! — Why, he's sneering at 
my plainness : — or, 1 have mistaken the person — or 
' ' ■ -I have the honour, 1 think, of addressing Lord 
Duberly ? 

Lwrd 2>. To be sure you have ; as sure as.^gg| is 
eggs. — Come, take a chair, muster.— 'May hap you 
may chuse a morsel of summut ? 

Sted. Not any thing ; I — 

Lord I>. Don't say no. — A drop of wine, now, — 
or a sneaker of punch ; or — 

Sted. Nothing, my lord. — I am thunderstruck ! 

[Asidt. 

Lord D. Well, now then^ for this here bit of 
business. 

Sted. I have had some fears, my lord, that I migh( 
be too abrupt in the dbdosure ;^— but since this inr 
troduction — 

Lord D. Oh, rot it ! I w« never for no long rig- 
maroles, not I !— An honest man's meaning needs no 
flourishes. Honesty is like a good piece of English 
roast beef, Muster Stedfast ; it lacks little garnish; 
and, the more plainer, the more palatabletw— That's 
my sentiment 

Sted. I admire your sentiment, my lord ; — but I 
can*t say much for your language. [JMe.] — I must 
inform your lordship, that no great length of tima 
has elapsed since I left— do not be agitated— Q.ueb«c>' 
in America* 
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Lord D. A Yankee Doodle, mayhap ? 

Sfed, A Yankee doo — ! — I am not an American, 

my lord. [Bises, 

LordD. No offence to you ; — but, seeing you have 

got a tawneyish tinge, [Rises,] 1 thought you might 

be a little outlandish. 

Sted. 1 shall ever be proud, my lord, in being able 
to say, that I am an Englishman : but I should sup? 
pose any person, recently arriving from the country 
I have named, must st*nsibly interest your feelings. 

Lord D,. Interest my — Why what's he at? — If I 
seem not to understand, now, I shall make some 
plaguy hole in my manners, I warrant. [Aside. 

Sted. I p^trceive, by your silence, that your lordr 
ship is affected. A person, in your situation, cannot, 
naturally, be otherwise. 

Lord D. Then it's the fashion, I find, for a peer 
to be in a pucker when any body comes from Quebec, 
in America. [Aside. 

Sted. Pray inform me, my lord, have you re- 
ceived any letter from your son, since he wrote to 
advise you, that he had finished the business which 
induced you to send him from home, and, that he 
was immediately preparing to meet you in London ? 

Lord D. Since that? — No, to be sure. — Why, 
Lord love you, he set out directly a'ter it, on purpose 
to come. 

Sted. And your lordship has heard no news fiom 
any of his fellow-passengers ? 

Lord D, Fellow-passengers ! — no, not I, — neither 
inside nor out. 

Sted. Inside nor out !— Tis plain, however, that 
we are all supposed to have gone to the bottom. 
[Aside.] — Know then, my lord, — I was his fellow- 
passenger. 

Lord D. Was you ? — You are just come up, then, 
it seems. 

Sted. Come up ! — This is an easy way of talking 
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to a man supposed to be drowned, [/hide.] — I am 
here, you see^ my lord ; but, Providence be praised, 
it was never my fate to go down. 

Lord D. Weil, well, that's no matter of mine. — 
Your fate may have laid another way, to be sure, as 
you say. 

Sted. Another way ! — Zounds ! he can't' dare to 
insinuate that I was born to be hanged. [Aside,] — 

He appears the most ignorant, unfeeling Hear 

me, my lord — Has your son ever been dear to you ? 

Lord D. Plaguy dear, indeed. Muster Stedfast. — 
Only ax Dr. Pangloss. 

Sted, An intimate, I suppose, to 'whom your lord- 
ship has unburdened your mind, in private. 

Lord D. Yes :■ — he mends my cakelology every 
morning : — and is, moreover, a great philosopher. 

Sted, On such an occasion, a father might well 
call in philosophy to his assistance. 

Lfjrd D. I hired him o' purpose. 

Sted. Hired him ! — Hired a philosopher to con- 
sole him for the death of his son ! Delicacy is su- 
perfluous here, I see. [Aside,] — In short, my lord, 1 
come to inform you that your son, lost as he has 
been to the world, has newly and unexpectedly en- 
tered into life. 

Lord D, Well, and what then ? 

Sted. What then ! — The brutal apathy, in this post 
of a peer, makes me ready to beat him. [Aside.]-- — 
Why, then, he has this day arrived in town ; — 'here, 
— in this very metropolis. 

Lord D. Why, what signifies a cock and a bull 
story, about what I know already ? 

Sted^ Know it ! — It must then be by inspiration. 
By what supernatural sign have you discovered his 
arrival ? 

Lord D. What sign ? — Why, damme, a Blue Boar. 

Sted. My lord ! my lord ! — Ignorance, — little, in- 
deed, from the account I received, from a bUvsAVj 
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affectionate youths did I expect tq find it here ;^ — 
Ignorance may palliate meanness and buffoonery, 
and merely meet contempt ; but want of feeling ex- 
cites indignation. You have shocked me, and I 
leare you. — From exalted rank, like yours, my lord, 
men look for exalted virtue ; and, w^hen tiiese are 
d>upled, they command respect, and grace each 
other ; but the coronet, which gives and receives 
splendour, when fixed on the brow of merit, glitters 
on the worthless head, like a mark of disgrace, to 
render vice, folly, and inhumanity conspicuous. 

[ExU, 

Lord D. That there chap's nmd. — He has put 

me all of a twitter. If my lady had happem-d to 

be here, I'm sure she'd have perspiredwith fear. — 

John ! 

Enter J OHV, 

John, My lord ! 

Lord D, Has the porter let out that there man f 

John, Yes, my lord. 

Lord D. Never let him clap his damned ugly 
-mug into these here doors again. — He's as mad as 
"^ any poor soul under a statue of lunacy.— Shut the 
doors, d'ye hear. — [Exit Skrvaxt.] — Od rabbit it ! 
if peers are to be frightened, in this here fashion, I'd 
rather serve soap and candles again, in comfort, at 
Gosport. [Exit. 
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Another Apartment in Lord Duberly's JEToitfc. 

Enter Dick Dowlas and Zekiel Homespun.. 

Dkk. Well, but at this unseasonable time, to — 
Zek. I cou'dn't help it, Dick* 
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Dick. Tisn't the fashion to pay a visit, at this time 
in the evening, — Who let you in ? 

Zek, Why, a fat man, in the hall, that popped out 
of a leather chair, that comes all over his head, like 
a tub. 

2>tcA:. 'The porter, I suppose. 

Zek, Belike it was. — He has tassels a'top of hb 
shoulders ; and a sight of binding, that looks like 
parsley and butter, about his waistcoat. 

Dick. But why did you come now ? 

Zek. Why, I do tell ye, 1 was uneasy about ye^ 
Dick. — I cou'dn't ha' staid away, if 1 was to be 
hanged for it. You did promise to meet us, this 
afternoon. 

Dick. I have been prevented. We young fellows, 
of fashion can't answer for our hours. 

Zek. Ah ! Dick, London fashions and friendship, 
I do fear, do seldom ]ong go cheek by jowl. — I ha 
just left Cicely at the place. 

Dick, Well, and what of her, Zekiel ? 

Ztk. Poor soul ! she ha^ been sobbing ready to 
burst her heart. 

Dick, Cicely in tears ! — for what ? 

Zek. All along o' you, man. You did promise ta 
come; and she do tell me, she ne'er know'd you 
break your word till you were made a gentleman. 
I said all I cou'd think of to comfort her. 

Dick, Well, and what did you say ? 

Zek, Why, I told her that you had always dealt 
fair and open with her till now ; — and, if you could 
be honest to her when you ware a lawyer, there 
might be some hope of your being so now, evea 
tho' you be made an honourable. 

Dick, Well, well, I shall see her to-morrow, — 
and see you, too, Zekiel ;— and settle some plan for 
her, and 

Zek. Plan!,*-why, the plan be settled already, you 
do know. $he be in place, and — 

o2 
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Dick. Psha! — In place will never "do. I have a 
liking for her, you know ; and, when — 

ZeL A liking! 

Dick. Yes, — that's a love, you know ; — and a re- 
gard for you, Zekiel ; — and i n short, a girl on 
whom Lord Duberly's son has fixed his affections, 
ihust not remain in service ; — it would disgrace one 
of us. 

Zek, It can't disgrace one of us, Dick. — A good 
girl, who have lost her parents' support, and do get 
her bread in honest industry, be a pride, instead of 
a disgrace, to any that loves her, you do know. 

Dick, I didn't mean that — I — 

Zek. Noa — :noa: — bless you, 'tware only your 
good heart run away wi'you. You do wish us well, 
Dick — you do wish to serve us, and overshot your- 
self a little in what you said, that be all. 

Dick, Why, look ye, Zekiel. You are a well- 
meaning lad — 

Zek, Ay, and so be you, Dick. I ware getting a 
bit tiffish wi' you at the Blue Boar. I did think 
sudden pride were going to turn you topsey-turvey. 
— I was angry at myself a'terwards ; — but, I do beg 
your pardon — heartily, my good friend, — ^'faith, hear- 
tily. 

Dick. Nay, hear me; — 'tis fit we should under- 
stand one another ; which we do not seem to do, at 
present. 

Zek, Don't us!— Ecod! I should be grieved at 
that, Dick ! 

Dick, Listen to me: — My situation, you see, is 
much altered. 

Zek, Woundily, indeed ! Here be a house! — and 
what a brave coat^you ha' gotten on, Dick ! 
. Dick, No matter : — but, there are situations in the 
world, Zekiel, that do not always tally. Chance may 
remove one man so far from another, in the rank of 
life, that, though their good will may continue the 
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same,custom requires that they ^ould not live exactly 
— mind, I say, — not exactly, — on the same footing* 

Zek, { see what. you be a driving at, Dick : — I see 
it;— I did fear it all along. Well,, well, I— I do 
know I ben't company for a lord's scm ; — but, when 
a lord was once a chandler, I thought, indeed — no 
matter. Bless thee, Dick ; — ^I shall always wish tbee 
well ! 

DkL Nay, nay, { don*t mean that we should se* 
parate. On the contrary, I wish we may be closer 
in friendship than ever. 

Zek, Ah, Dick! I have loved thee — I'd ha* parted 
with my last farthing to — no matter. 

Dick. There is no occasion to take it in this man- 
ner. We may both be rich — both happy, Zekiel :— 
but you know how impossible it is for the soti of a 
peer to marry your sister. 

Zek. Ay, ay, I do see it ;*-«-it be all over. 

Dick. No reason for that on earth ;-*-for, though 
the world places a distance between Cis and me, as 
to matrimony, — ^yet it makes an allowance for every 
thing else. 
. Zek. I don't understand ye, Dick. 

Dick. Why, my rank not permitting the usual 
forms between us, which my regard for her happiness 
makes me wish could take place, all 1 can, now, do, 
is to raise her from future fear of poverty ; — and we 
may be man and wife, in every thing, but the cere- 
mony. 

Zek. Oh ! now I do understand ye.— You be a 
rascal. — Ods flesh ! — 1 shall choke. — A damned ras- 
cal ! — Keep out o' my way, or i may do ye a mis* 
chief. 

Dick. Nay, but— 

Zek. l)ick, Dick ! — Had a stranger done this, I'd 
ha' knock'd him down : but, for a dear friend to 
torn traitor— -—{£tfr<^« wto Tear«.}—— Damme, it's 
too much;— 'I can't stand it! 

a 3 
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IHck. Well, but only hear me- 



Zek. I ha* heard too much already. Rot it ! I be 
ashamed to be'such ablubberer; — but the greatest 
shame do light upon you. 

•Dick, I begin to feel that it does, Zekiel. 

[Abashed, 

Zek. And well you may. If it be the part of a 
lord's son to stab his friend to the heart, by robbing 
his sister of her honesty, much good may do you, 
wi' your grandeur. But let me tell your grandeur 
this, Mr. Dowlas : — You do know some'at ( little 
enow to be sure) of the law ; — and the law of the 
land do make no difference 'twixt a peer and a 
ploughman. — If you do dare to hurt Cicely, the law 
shall lay you flat, in the first place, and my plough- 
man's fist will lay you fiat, in the second :— ^and so, 
my service to you. [Exit, 

Dick, My heart upbraids me. — I have wounded, 
at one blow, an honest man, and an innocent girl, 
whom reason and inclination tell me to love. Now, 
am I so mere a beginner, that whether this is, or is 
not, fashion, curse me if I know : — but I have been 
told it is. I must go deeper into its mysteries, or 
abstain from it altogether: — ^and, ! feel so much 
pain already, that in this same career, of fashion, 
where feeling they say is banished, I shall make a 
very awkward figure. [Exi$^ 
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ACT THE FOURTH. 



8CEVE I. 

Caroline's Lodgings. 

Zekiel and Cicbly Homespun, discovered^, seated. 
[Cicely cri/ihgy and leaning on Zekiel.] 

Zek. Do ye, do ye cheer up a bit, sister Cicely ! 
pon'tye take on so ; — don't ye, now! 

Cicely. O, Zekiel ! — for certain my poor heart will 
break. 

Zek. Don't.ye say so. Cicely ; for that would go 
nigh to break mine, * « 

Cicely, 1 never will ^ive ear to a lovyer's vows 
again, as long as I do breathe, 

Zek. Ay, that be what all the girls do sayjover 
and over. 

Cicely. A base, perjury man ! 

Zek. That he be. — He ha* stung me to the quick* 

— A viper !^-And to ofl'er to abuse you ! Damn 

him ! r» \fiisesi 

Cicely. Oh ! don't you say that of him, Zekiel. 
I can't bear that, though he has been so cruel to me. 

Zek. Then pluck up a bit of a spirit, now ; — pray 
you do. You ha' gotten a good place, you do know ; 
and things will go well enough, I warrant us. How 
4ost like madam ; eh, Cicely ? 
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Ctcefy. Purely ! -^ she is so tender and kind to me, 
Zekiel.— Heigho ! 

Zek, Come, dry your eyes, npw, Cicely. I be 
main gUul to hear madam be so good to you. What 
did yon do, a'ter I left you, last night. 

Ciceljf. Why, I was but poorly, Zekiel. — I had been 
crying, you know. 

Ztk, Yes, yes ; — but don't ye cry any more, Cicely. 

Cictfy. And, when Madam Caroline saw it, she 
was so kind, and so comfortable to me I 

Zek. Was she ? — good soul ! 

Cicely. And she bid me go to rest ; — and spoke as 
sweet, and took as much care of me, — as poor mother 
used to do. 

Ztk, Bless her for it ! If I ever be able to make a 
return. 111 

Cicdy. Dear, I hear her in next room !— She is 
up; and, if she should catch us here — There now I 

Enter Carolixe. 

Car. Cicely, child ! — I thought you had not risen. 
— I didn't wish you to attend, if you were unwell, 
my poor girl ! 

Cicely, Thank you, madam. 

Zek. Thank you, very kindly, madam 

Car. O ! your brother, I see. 

Zek. At your humble service, madam. I made 
bold to call, to see how sister were ; and to make my 
humble duty to you, madam. Cicely do tell me 
you ha' been main kind to her. We be poor, madam, 
but I do hope you will be pleased to take our thanks, 
without offence. 

Car. Offence ! honest friend. To merit and re- 
ceive the thanks of the poor is one of the heart's best 
gratifications. 

Zek. She be main good natured, indeed ! I— I had 
a-^a little bit &vour to ask, madam. 

1 
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Car. What is it, friend ? 

ZeL Why, here be a scrap of paper, heie;-^it 
ware poor father's. If you would be pleased to tell 
me, if it be worth any thing now it be so old. 

[Giving it. 

Car, It is worth inquiring after. — ^Tis an old lottery 
ticket. [Returning it, 

Zek, Psha! — then it be of little good.— Father had 
no luck that way; — but, for all mother could say, 
he was always a dabbling, and a dabbling. — I'll seek 
about it at shop, though. I do wish you a dutiful 
good morning, madam. 

Car, A good day, friet>d. 

Zek, [Apart to Cicely.] Pluck up a spirit, do ye 
now, Cicely. — Gi' me a buss. — There, now, let that 
comfort ye, a bit. — I'll call an bye.- — A good day to 
you, madam. [Exit, 

"" Car. You do not look recovered, yet, Cicely, 

Cicely, I shall be better, in time, if you please, 
madam. 

Car, Come, child, you must not give way to low 
spirits. Your situation is new to you, indeed ; but 
this fickle world is full of changes. Cicely. 

Cicely, [Crying^ Oh dear me 1 — Sure enough this 
world is full of lickleness, and change i 

Car, Well, but do not cry thus, child. 

Cicely, I must cry, if you please, madam. — I can't 
help it ! — indeed, 1 can't. 

Car. Poor girl ! — Does any thing press heavy on 
your mind, Cicely \ 

Cicely. Ye yes, madam. 

Car. What is it? — Is it in my ability to relieve 
you? 

Cicely. Oh, no, madam. — 'Tis quite out of your 
power to give me what I have lost. 

Car. Lost, child ! — Have you lost any thing, sinp^ 
jou came to (x>ndoD f 
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Ckeiy. YeSy madam. 

Car. Your clothes ?— or a parcel ? — or — 

Cicely, No, madam. 

Car. What then, child ? 

Cicely, A young man, madam. 

Car» Loat a young man, Cicely ! 

Cicely* He was once the truest hearted youth ! 
Lawyer Latitats clerk, of our town, if you please» 
madam. — We were to be married, — brother was agree- 
able to it, — and now he has basely left me :— and all 
because he has grown rich, and great. 

Car. What, since last night ?-»that is somewhat 
sudden, indeed ! ' 

Cicely. Ay, I should as soon have looked to be 
queen, as to think my Dick would be made a lordly 
son. i" 

Car. Made a lord's son ! — How^ Cicely ^ 

Cicely* I don't know how they make lords' sons, 
madam ; — but his fether has had good fortune, by a 
death; and so Dick is, now, son to Lord Duberly. 

Car. Lord Duberly ! — Good Heaven ! — ^how that 
name agitates me ! — The — the present Lord Duberly, 
you mean. Cicely } 

. Cicely. Yes, if you please, madam. — ^The last lord 
— Zekiel heard it all from the porter— the last lord's 
son was drowned at sea, they say. — Perhaps you may 
have heard on't, madam. 

Car. I have — I have, indeed, Cicely ! [Agitated^ 

Cicely. Oh, dear ! — aren't you well, madam f 

Car* Yes — I — I — 'tis nothing. Cicely. — And so 
your lover, my poor wench, has deserted you ? 

Cicely. Oh ! worse than that, madam. — Brother i$ 
almost out of his wits about it : — for he said — a base» 
cruel man ! — he wo\ild make my fortune, by nrin- 
ating me. 

Car. Poor simplicity ! — Dry your tears, my good 
girl ; — ^and rather rejoice^ that you have escaped tht 
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snares of a profligate. — You shall not want protec- 
tion, while I can give it you. 

Cicely. Heaven bless you! — ^You are very, very 
kind, madam. 

Bnier Ken rick, hastily. 

Ken* Och, Miss Caroline! 

Car. Well, Kenrick ! 

Ken, Och, why didn't I die before I was bora to 
see this ill-looking iday ! 

Car. Why, what's the matter f 

Ken. The matter! — And haven't I trotted into 
Lombard Street, to get your draught turned into mo- 
ney ? 

Car. To be sure : — for there lies the little which I, 
now, possess, Kenrick. 

Ken. 'Faith, and it lies there, like my ould uncle, 
Dennis, in Carrickfergus Churchyard ; for we shiifi 
never see it again, as lotig as we live. 

Car. Good Heaven! — ^you alarm me ! — Surely the 
house has not failed t 

Ken. No, 'faith ! — the house stands plump and up- 
right, just where it did ; but the ould thief of a 
banker hasn't a thirteen left, to crosji his rogue's hand 
with. 

Car. Broke ! 

Ken. By my soul, all to shivers ; and so bad, they 
say, that all the devils can't mend him. 

Car. Then, indeed, I am completely ruined ! 

Cicely. [Running up to her.] No, don't you say so, 
madam ! [Caroline sinks on a Chair. 

Ken. Don't grieve, my sweet Miss Caroline, don't 
grieve ! — Qch, the devil ! my ould heart is as full as 
a basket of eggs. — Pray, now, keep a good spirit ; 
for you have lost ^ery farthing you have in the 
World. 
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Cicely* Oh, the gracious! — is that it? — pray, if 
you please, madam, don't take on so, then, for I have 
money. 

Ken. What, have you money ? 

Cicely, Ay, that I have : — and, while I have ten 
good pounds, that poor mother left me, in my box, 
and a silver watch, it shall never be said, that I kept 
it from one, in distress, who has been so kind to me. 

Ken, Kless your pretty little soul ! — What a pity 
it is now^ that a generous heart hasn't always a heavy 
purse, to keep it company. 

Car. My poor girl! — your grateful attachment 
touches me, — I must retire, and think of — Do not 
follow me. Cicely. — I must consult on measures to — 
Oh, Providence! for what misery am 1 ordained! 

Ken, Oh, oh, oh ! 

Cicely. Dear, I hope I haven't given madam of- 
fence, by what I said. 

Ken. No, my sweet one ! — ^you're a little cherubim, 
in a mob cap. — What will I do now ? — ^Taith, 1 hav'n't 
a brother, nor a nephew, nor a cousin-german, nor a 
father, nor any little bit of a kinsman left, to assist in 
this botheration. — Come, little one ! — There's itiy 
watch, and my buckles, and my— By my soul, I'd 
pledge myself, if the pawnbroker would lend me any 
thing upon me. [Exemit, 
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9CBKE 11. 



Tie Hotel. 



Enter Hekbt Moelavu and Stedfast. 

Stei. Be more yourself, Henry. — FirmnesSy in dit 
moment of disappointment^— 

Uennf. Disappointment!— Tis torture;— -it racks 
fne. — Citfoline fled, no one knows whither; — ^unpro- 
lectedl-— perhaps, exposed, to want, too! — to biting 
penufy! — ^The account, though confused, which I 
gathered, last night, from the unfeeling wretch in 
possession of the late Mr. Dormer's hous e ■ Why 
not have gone to my father's ?•— rCaroline might, there, 
have relied on an asylum. 

Sted* Umph! — perhaps not. 

Henry* Oh, Stedfast ! how little you know of my 
worthy father^s heart 1 

SteL Yet, I have had a specimen. 

Henry.* Why did you prevent me from going to 
him, last night? 

Sted. After the ill news you had just recdved, at 
the late Mr. Dormer's, your mind was too much agi- 
t&ted for such an encounter* 

Henry. Well, well,«->-you see I IpUowed your com- 
-maads. You rule me as a drild, Stedfost — I went 
to bed — ^but, not to rest J—W!iy wouldn't you, then| 
explain any thing ? 

8ted* You were unfit to hear any thing: — you 
were almost distoacted. Twas sufficient, that I sent 
word to Lord Duberly, that you would pay your 
duty to him to-day, after break&st. 
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Henry. Well, but, you saw my father ? 

Stcd. I did. 

Henry. And he received you with that compla- 
cency so friendly a messenger deserved } 

Sted. Why, to say the truth, I found none of that 
stately dignity about him which you led me to ex- 
pect. 

Hairy, To you, of course, when you explained 
the purpose of your visit, he would throw that 
aside. The tenderness of the father softened the au- 
sterity of his habit; and his language came warm 
from the heart. 

Sted, Upon my soul, 'twould puzzle me to tell 
v^ere bis language came from :— «but, to do him jus« 
tice, (notwithstanding his haran&ues in the House €>f 
IPeen, which you talked of,) his language was as little 
parliamentary, as any language I ever heard in my 
fife. 

Henry, Oh, yours was no meeting of formality ! 
-^Business, like yours, called«for no pomp of words, 
on either side. 

Sted. Words!— no; — so his lordship seemed to 
think, when he told me they buttered no parsnips* 

Henry. My father !— you jest, sure. 

Sted, Indeed, I do not: — ^and, J am afraid, my 
dear, young friend, your ardent feelings have painted 
the parental affection of Lord Duberly in warmer 
colours than it merits. 

Henry. Good Heaven ! — What do you mean ? 

Sted. To be plain, — he received the account of his 
lost son's anival, with more thati coldness. 

Henry. Oh ! you mistook my dear fathei^s man- 
ner. 

Sted. Nothing could be less equivocal. He treated 
me with— ^but that doesn't signify. When I intro- 
duced myself, by informing hun that I came from 
Quebec* 
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Henry. Ay, that must have excited his attention^ 
He made a thousand inquiries ? 

Sted, No, 'faith, only one. 

Henry, What was that f 

Seed. Pshaw !— trivial — mere ribaldry. — Damn it, 
Fm ashamed, for his sake, and yours,- to mention it. 

Henry, Nay, nay, — I entreat you, tell me. 

Sted. Why, he asked if— pshaw ! — if I was a Yankee 
Doodle, if you must have it. 

Henry. You astonish me ! 

Sted. Not more than I was astonished. — In short, 
instead of finding the fond, anxious, agitated father, 
I met a man, reckless of his child's fate; and treat- 
ing the friend, who brought die newa of his son's 
preservation, with Uvity and insult. 

Henry. Impossible ! 'tis not in his nature. 

Sted, Nay, even with buffoonery. 

Henry. Take care, Stedfast ! — you may have mis- 
conceived; — but I must not have my father's charac- 
ter made an ill-timed sport. 

Sted. Nay, 'tis sportive enough in itself, for that 
matter. 

Henry. Sportive! 

Sted. Yes, — beyond comprehension. He deals ip 
witchcraft, it seems ; — for, he was even jocular enough 
to tell me, that he had a familiar, in the shape of a 
Blue Boar, who had given him intelligence of your 
arrival. — I confess, I was shocked. 

Henry. As I am, Mr. Stedfast ; shocked at your 
attempt, in a moment like this, to trifle with the 
feelings of a friend, and endeavour to sully a vene- 
rable character, too well established to be tainted 
by the breath of misrepresentation. 

Sted. Why,— zounds! — I tell you that Lord Du« 
berly— 

• Henry. Lord Duberly, sir, is as incapable of the 
conduct and language you have described, ^ as I am 
incapable of hearing you, without itaftTi\xci^\L\% 

h2 
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Sted. Resentment !•— You are warm, Mr. Mpr- 
land. 

Henry, I have reason, sir,^ — Look at the . man ;: — 
look at Lord Duberly ; — his very countenance con* 
tradicts the assertion. 

^ted. Why, I don't know. I believe, since you 
said it, that gentleman was, once, written legibly on 
his brqw ; but, damme if time has not scratched QUt 
the writing, as thoroughly as ever writing wa^ 
scratched out in the world. 

Henry, This conduct of yours shall not go vxt* 
punished, Mn Stedfast. 

Sted. Unpunished, young man ! 

Henry. No, by Heaven ! — Such a gross aspersion 
of my good, and worthy father, shall be answered with 
the life of that ma n ■ 

Sted. Who lately saved yours, Henry ! 

Henry. Mr. Stedfast, I— I — r* 

Sted* Young man, 'tis wdl for us that wintera 
enough have passed over my head to make my blood 
flow in a temperate current. Did it run riot, like 
yours, we might now be cutting one anothei^s throats^ 
— Would it please you, think you, to have done mo 
that office ? 

Henry. Please me ! — it makes me shudder. 
■ Sted. Yet, this, now, is what the world calls satis* 
faction. — I trust, I am as little daunted with big 
words, and a stem look, as most men ; but the truest 
courage, Henry, is founded on . reason ;-*-and, were 
the head oftener permitted to check the passions of 
the heart, there would be less fatal encounters, on 
foolish causes, and the peace of many a parent, wife, 
and child, might remain unbroken 

Henry ^ Oh, Stedfast !— the man who reasops^thus, 
could, surely, never mean to sport with my anxieties* 
— **Thiere must be some mistake. — t^ray, pardon me, 
•—and accompany me to my father's.-— Assist me i^ 
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untavelling this mystery, which confounds mC'—Can 
you forgive my heat? 

Sied. From the very bottom of my h^art, Henry ; 
for, however rash in itself, the impi^lse was filial 
piety ; and that, with me, will amply excuse it. 

[Exeunt. 



8CBNK IIK 



Tie Street. 



Enter DiCK'DowtAS and Dr. Pan«los$. 

Dick. It don't signify, doctor; I can't rest till I 
have seen Cicely. 

Pang. What's a tutor's power over a pupil in love? 
*— Annihilated. — ^True, though trite, that, ^ Omnift 
vincit amor." — Ovid. — Hem ! — Is she pretty ? 

Dick. What's that to you ? 

Pang. Nothing.-^I'm dead to the fascinations of 
beauty ; since that unguarded day of dalliaace, when, 
being full of BacchuS) — ^ Bacchi plenusy'^ — Horace 
— Hem ! — my pocket was picked of a metal watch, a( 
the sign of the Sceptre, in Shoe Lane. 

Dick. This is the house : — I've told you my story: 
— and, as you value my three hundred a-year^ doc- 
tor, be ready to assist me, either by message, letter^ 
or— -^But, what a damn'd gig you look like. 

Pang. A gig !— Umph ; — Uutrs an Eton phrase:— - 
the Westminsters call it, quis. 

Dick. And you are the greatest, sure^ that ever was 
dispatched, on Love's embassies, from the court of 
Cupid. 

b3 



Pang. Vm not proud of tbe potL-^Take my coun- 
iH)'lkit# 4M)|p .tbci'llliinuit.' C a«fiain/4raiQ-«!D«k 
ripe" — Terence. — Hent! !D-i>'i;- : 
' -laeDKt- iJ^Jw, lookye, doctor: — I've done aniiyijry 
Ift.^wo.S'Pitny soul». and I can'L vest till I'vcrof^^^ 
liffW^i^ ,. We ati; ,aJl of us ivn>ng at limes, .30^3 
Wf'WrVWi,* nt3" •loi'l'l^s li's ill conduct, whciijje 
««PP «^t>' make an apology for it, ,.J 

' -(R'WfetTw. confcaping our iaulls, Mr.^pqwlas;^ . 

Dick. Is only Baying, in olbti wor<j'», ~d<if{<>r, 
" that we are wiser to-day. ihau ."^c j^ere yeslpr- 
<nW'-»-t- „, .■■■ .>.,,.-. 

iver, for your conduct. — "^At loveci^jp^ufj^, M?J 



Dick. Well, what do ihcy say f 
., Pang- " Tbey say Jove laughs."— ^SS" 
Hem!— Phaon left Sappho; Theseus, Ariadne;' 

mophoon, Phyllis; Apneas, Dido; ^y, ,\. "A 

, Dick. Ob, damn Dido! _L- ' '■ ° 

Paag. Damn Dido f— Well, damn Djiiq',— »r^ 
all iny heart,— She vas the daughter to King ^U^ 
ofTyrc; but as very a virago j,, ,(, 

Dick. Wtll, we need not go so far for i^aiwlc!^ — 
,Now, ItnocW, at that door. j„,l .,^,.^^, 

,- Pane. Double? ' •' . " .' 

, Dick. Zounds ! no ; you'll spoil all. ^^Wi*^ 
single lap, like a dun. doctor. 'J '' ^ 

Pang. Like a dun i—l know (Tie ^nocJE *f?|« Wi 

DitA. Aha, wfien 'til giv«i,' gi^ out ot^^WiyW 
*j»hile. ., .>f. . ■ . ^,\ X..-- ' 

Pcmg. tfy cQDitviil biutjVBi, on buc|i ap a 
(Ktiom tt* tie J)W.}~rhwi't ihi, t^oi^t^ 
of a creditor. " I neyfr'^d^ it SutJ «h^!^ 
jn!stiiict.'''^lukspeftre;77^eiir). ' ^-^^ ,.'| 
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E$Uer CiCBLY at the Door. — Dick it with his Back 

towards her. 

Cicely. Dear ! sure somebody knocked. F see 
nobody but that gentleman, neither. It could not 
be he; — for, if footmen thump so loud, for certain 
your gentle folks must always beat the door down. 
Was it you that knocked, pray sir? — [Dick turns 
roiundy and Cicely f creams.] —Don't come near me ! 

Dick, My dear Cicely, I 

Cicely. Oh, Dick ! Dick I 

\CrieSj and falls into his Arms. 

Dick. 1 cannot bear this. — Your tears go to my 
reiy soul, Cicely. 

Cicely. Tis you have been the cause of them. 
You have, almost, cut my poor heart in two. 

Dick. My own suffers for it, sufficiently, believe 
me. 

Cicely. How could you be so barbarous to me ? 
But, indeed, indeed, I forgive you. — ^Your cruelty 
will cost me many a tear ; — but this is the last time 
I shall ever upbraid you. 

Dick. Oh ! I deserve all your reproaches. 

Cicely* If I had come to fortune, and you had been 
poor, Dick, I would have flown to you, and cheered 
you in your poverty; — I would have poui^d my 
gold at your feet; — I would have shared all my joys 
with you, and told you, that riches could never 
change my heart. 

Dick. And I come, now, to share all mine with 
you, Cicely. 

Cicely. Oh, no, Dick ! — My lot is very humble 
but I scorn the gold that would buy my honesty. 
We must never meet any more: — ^but, indeed, in- 
deed, I do truly wish you may be prosperous, though 
you sought my ruin. Bl^ you, Dick ! — and, if 
ever poor Cicely comes into your mind, think, that 
she prays to Heaven to forgive ^o>aL) lot \.\'^\\\!^V:^ 
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harm her innocence, whose greatest blessing would 
have been to make you happy. [Croaig^ 

Dick, Slay — stay, and hear me, I errtreat you ! 
I come to sue for pardon ; — I. come in repentancey 
Cicely. . . 

Ckely, And do you repent i 

Dick. I do, moiit earnestly. 

Cicely. That is some comfort to me; — for your 
own heart will be easier. — And I shaU bear my b^rd 
lot better, now ; — for I know your great friends will 
never let you stoop to one in my station. — Ah, tioies 
are much changed with us, Dick ! 

Dick. However changed, they shall not, now, alter 
my purpose. Cicely. I have been dtizstledy and I 
have wounded you. — I have covered myself, too, with 
shame and confusion ; — but, if they can mi^ke atone- 
ment, 'my fortunes, my heart, axui my hand, are all 
;at your service, 

bicefy. Your hand ? — I — I shall be able to speak 
more soon. — Oh, Dick ! 

Dick. My dear, dear Cicely ! — I rose strangely to 
rank, and I shall, now, perhaps, in the eyes of the 
great world, strangely support it ; — fpr, I am afraid, 
Cis, that half your young fellows of fashion would 
rather seem wicked than ridiculous ; but, I shall 
never, for the future, think, that marrying a worthy 
woman, whom chance has placed beneath us in life, 
can be any disgrace, while seducing her is reckoned , 
among profligate fops, a matter of triumph. Dry 
your tears. Cicely ! 

Cicely, These are not like the tears lushed a while. 

ago. — ^They are tears of joy, Dick ! [Bell rimgs.'\ 

Hark 1 I am called* 

Dick. One moment !— Tell me you foi^ve me. 

Cicely. Forgive you ! — Oh, Dick! you have made 
me happy. — How this will comfort my poor Zekiel ! 

Dick. I shall be ashamed to mciet him again, Ci* 
cely. 
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Cicely. Oh ! I will tell him all;— aQd--[fie8 rb^9 
^gain.'l — Hark ! I am called agai^. 

Dkk. Adieu ! — I will see you very, very sooow^r— * 
Farewell. 

Cicely. Good b'ye, and 

Dick. Oae kiss, and — Good b'ye ! [Eri^ CicstT.] 
— ^That one kiss of lovely virtue is wortb a million 
>times more than all the blandishments that wifialth 
and luxury can purchase. Where the devil now, is 
the doctor? — I ara brimful of joy, and I have no^ 
v-body to communicate my 

Enter Pakoloss. 

Oh ! you are returned. Embrace me, doctor! 

Fang, Embrace you ! 

Dick, Open wide thy arms, in friendly congratu« 
lation, and embrace, you prig of a tutor, the hap- 
piest fellow in Christendom ! \They embrace. 

Pang. Bless me ! — Why, we're in the middle of the 
street. Decorum, Mr. Dowlas,—— 

Dick. Damn decorum I — I'm out of my senses. 

Pang, Heaven forbid ! — for, it would be as clear 
a nine hundred pounds a-year out of mv pocket, as 
ever man lost in his life. [Aside,] — What s the news? 

Dick, The news ? — Why, that I am going to be 
married. 

Pang. Married I — Mercy on me ! — Then he is mady 
indeed! — " Tribus Anticyris caput insanabile."— ' 
Horace. — Hem ! — Consider the- — 

Dick. Psha! — I have no time to— —Come, — 
come with me to my father's, I'll explain all to 
him, and 

Pang, Only reflect on 

Dick. Reflect ! — Look ye, you grave mustard-pot 
of a philosopher ! — You shall dance a jig down the 
street with me, to show your sympathy in my hap- 
piness. 
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^ timg^ A doctQr of laws dance a jig, in t)ie <!ipai 
street, at ivoon day ! 

Vkk. Foot it — *^ Oyer the hills and Dbu: away.**, 

fang, t wUh I were far away, witli all my heart* 
pick. DanceT— dance ! br, damme, 1 cut' off 
yoiir three hundred a year in a twinkling. - 

Pang. Will you ? Oh then — ^* A flourish of trum- 
pets/' — Shakspeare«-»Hem I — " Over the hills and 
far away ! ** 

[Exeunt, Hand in Hand, dancing and singingm 



ACT THE FIFTH. 



SCENE X. 



A Street. 



. £nier Keneick. 

J^iTk To be sure, misfortune isn't a neat touch* 
stone, to tfy friendship upon! — ^Faith, now, all my 
loving friends deserve a decent kicking ; and, by my 
soul, I believe they expected it from my hands; fofr, 
1 no sooner said the word lend, but they all turned 
their backs to me. Och, my poor Miss Caroline ! 
what will I do, now you're aground, to keep your 

ft 

4 
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pifiijfy 'Ihtife *clrin aitraVe water! If Wi cooM^have 
kept the brave Mr. Henry Marland's cklh nihdVfe 
wat^^'lfowt— litrt Wsgotie;^U^s gon©i-^knd tWen- 
t'f^ffkmkne Societies couldn't bring bim back. How 
i^yjt^dor dufd hbnes ach^i-satid dprd tbe bi^gCHtt i^ne 
about me is in liiy hearty for* thpi i|t^6!f^tno^t^^ 
all the other half of ray bQdy.-^i'll niike.'bolti"j[uat 
to'l^t f&e a bit at this door. '.* t>oo^t he. nighiht^d^ 
goflid getftleman whhin, fof PaVt c61iiiif^,tb- bori^dw 
of you. {Sitting doxon on the Stepgi at a D^df.] •• ^ 
'raittiy thi^ step fsf ike \hy dear friends' hearts ; for, 
by St. Patrick, 'tis as cold, and as hard, as a hail- 
stone. 



Enter Henry MoRLAiirD and Stedfast. 

Sled. Nay, nay, be patient, Henry ! 

Henry, My dear friend, 'tis impossible ! r— The 
blow is too great;^— >S<»go4d,Wkind a father, lost ! 
— and his death so strangely explained to me ! 
Indeed, indeed, Stedfast, my spirit is now almost 
broken, r. /i.- 

Ken, I can't see their faces, now; but, .sure, 
these two -must be a rich man, that won't lend, and 
a borrower ; for, .one i$ trokf ting about in great dis* 
tress, and t'other stands as cool as a cucumber. 

Sted. Come, come, Henry ; — the encounter has 
been a strange one^ Uij^4rMt ; and the shock sudden* 
When yon entered .a father^s house, and prepared to 
leap;^ >iQtO'«. fath^s arms, to meet that low wretch, 
who has caused all our mistakes, was, indeed ^ 

Henry* Qb, it distracts me 1 — So many things are 

iU^^ting in my disordered mind, I— -^ ., 

^,Sied' But, 'tis necessary you should be. €«llQCtiecir 

-now ]^««^b|K4utrlyi.iieces^ary. ! You musl do.i^peedy 

justice^ to yourself :-^to the memory of your departed 

father. How came you not to disccflKr yoursdf tv 
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tkftt iiiiiip of ignoraooe, wlu> has jumped into your 
iilieT(t«i|ce2 

Henrf. I yr9M staggered.— *I heard enough fipoi 
him ta unravel all ; and, 'tis well, perha|M« we wilh^ 
drew so abruptly. I might have don^ sometfiilig 
rashi At the mooieBt. Oh, Sted&st, I ^all siak 
unddr at 1 

SimI. For shame, Henry! — Fie on this weakness! 
— Sink under it! — Decent sorrow, for a near loss is 
amiable s-v-and modest Nature never looks more 
lovely than when the filial tear steals gently on the 
tomb of a .parent :-^but, desperate grief outrages 
manhood, and religion; — for, in the trials which we 
are all born to undergo, Henry, the man, and the 
christian, forgets his duty to Providence, and to 
himself, when he loses his resignation, and his 
fortitude. 

Htnry, You are an aUe and a kind counsellor, 
my frieilid !— I' will endeavour to be more firm. 
^ Sttdf, Come, let us get back to our hotel. — ^You 
may, there, compose yourself. 

jtea. \Gtis up^ So, having taken a rest, 111 go 
komet with my bad news, to console poor Misa 
Caroline. \CmmmgfmMu4. 

Henry, I cannot be miatakea in that fiiice.«-rKefi^ 
rick! 

Ktiu £h ? — Why sure it can't be ! — Sure, my old 
eyes are so bad, that I see whatTs invisible ! 

Henry, It is he I-^Bvuiimg' fo ^mi.]^— Oh, Kcn^ 
ridk, my good old man I— tell me^-^vrhtre, where is 
my Caroline } 

Ken. Qdi, 'fahh, 'tis himself !*-'tiskims^!--*'tis 
himself!— 4a^ sound, and dry, without a wet tag 
about him ! 

Henry. But, inform me, my honesi Kemriok, 
of-— « . ^ 

JTea* Hubbaboo ! hubbaboo \ httbbaboo ! Ochij; 



my dear, sweet. Mr. Henry ! — Och, goM^Mlk^i$'i 

upon my^oul. you must wait a bit. — ^I bel^lbil^ti 
^iSM. s9^ ftMow !-^Atf iad^^»(K^Mt t^-Mnlfl^fu^s 

9(ffejh/i|ndeidieiibw^'{«ndlli^|9;^i^:nvi oi m-jdWR^-i. 
o£nHiy.«ftoiUbU6kval!-^hd^ ih iio|i;ddhd^}Bi'<<iH^ 

is, there isn't a thirteen to be had, for love tfSrubirt^}^ 
n^Iitorlud^ iaijbul ctfrlieisUArtti.^'iB uoY .^^'^f^^H 

^fnr5rn'ilaricdistiis»l-4tilra%>iiifdyUwiI^ bbtinhf^^ 
fl5B^(/her(9ttiid-«^^-«l^«iQarirtl^9(i«el^ ^rilipGbr^*^, 
Kenrick ? .llseiuo'^ *»2oi]moD ,rn:>«) <"{8rn 

of:(aKU VTath lierib4«A#ii£il; y«Ar{e^^ ^MttjEkni^, 
tl»tI)&naEi|; Kfanioh ti^t,q«Mti<fas2M(GDultf^ levnp'^ 
mJi'sliBBi^yonni^jnistress ?--or, would I lea90(tof'> 
frHiNir-ijiDiikdffdncad^*ilteteiflupyb]]tedn«Dd inntUJr 
prosperity ? — Ocb, the devil fly away with him thiitji 
wbind^f]! ^^y^M — • od j'obd Ji ew^ yHV/ — ^ d3. .^rTA ' 
Sted. HctothfifiiUiMwelBdv/ sse i i£rif ,hfid oe 3i£ it^^s 
-ii«rjM<F«r^s\me,^fl^gft^Kfiiirkik4^ P^imfiir 
not mkaMd ^yfti/y-C^oduii^jneS tefaei^^cAfadcjip^h^ibh 
explain all, by the way. s^nifoifiD ^c-a 

^W>pi>%'^^^^J^b ■^«^i'>^ tfanoe^ vatfe--y6ii^«8ui 
nimble as a jackdaw. > xnid juodi? 

;lFaNQi.^aBMolbei(inStfidfts|t'ioki ,tua .>^'\r^^ 
Sted, Come, Henry ; 1 11 see you to the doov-el^io 

Mii»<]9orm«r)2ifmiltfada>i3hlKliiydl yoo^c^tddiMQ^tfib 
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occasiODi my dear friend, liet me heartily congratn- 
lafe vou. Such an event as this comes most oppor^ 
tunely; and it may prove toyoo^ Henry, that, in 
this checkered life of joy and sorrow, Providence, 
has ever some balm in store, to. poni*' into the woyi^ 
which it inflicts ; and that the wotst of grieft may 
be assuaged, by the pitying Power who cbttten^ us» 

[Ettmiim 



SCENE II, 



An Jpartment in Lord Duberly's Housa 



Enter Lord and Ladt Duberlt. 

Lord D. But listen, my lady, to reason* 

Lady D, Then I mustn't listen to you, my lord. 

Lord D. Um ! — Why, Tve been almost scared 
out of my sevm senses. The old mad man, who was 
here, last night, rushed in, with another young one 
with him, this morning. I can't make head nor 
tail of what he wants, for my part* But, as to Dick, 
my lady, he'll certainly break his hearty* if he doesn^t 
marry this here wench. 

Lady D. I wonder, my lord, you can think 
of such a thing ! — A peer's son marry a maid- 
servant ! 

Lord D. Od rabbit it ! my lady, now don't be so 
obfttropulous. You know, when his father married 
you, you was but a clear-starcher. 
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Laiif D. ThttfB qaite mpther tort of an aflkir y^ 
and you might have more manners than to mention 
it no¥^. Bnty as to learning you degance^-rah i — 
we may lead the horse to the water, my Iord> but 
there's no making him drink. 

Lord D. Nay, I'm sure, my lady, I did'nt meaii 
no disparagement to you ; — for you was counted, on. 
all hands, the best getter-up of small linen in our> 
town.^ — Here's the doctor. — Let's ax hb advice^ in 
this here business. 

Enter Doctor Pakoloss. 

Pray now, doctor ^You must know we're in a bit 

of a quandary, doctor. 

Pang. Your lordship had better be in an uncer^ 
tainty. . ^ 

JLortf D. Why, lord love you, so I am, mun. t-~ 
Pray, didn't you never hear of no great roan as was 
married to a farmer^s daughter } 

Fang, Walter ; a Marquis of Lombardy. 

Lord D. There, my lady ! — The Marquis of Lom- 
bardy ! — ^That's the place where all the poplars come 
from. He's a tip-top, I war'n't him. Mayhap you 
may have lit on him, in your visits, my lady f 

LcidyD. Frequently. 

Fang. *' Tis false."— Rowe.— Hem I [Jside. 

Lady D. But you have heard nothing yet of the 
high tone, my lord. 

Lard D, High tone !'^Rot it, I hear nothing else, 
but the high tone, when you're in the house, my 
lady. — And who did he marry, doctor ? 

Pang. Grizzle; a perfect pattern of patience;-^ 
daughter to his tenant, Jacolina ; and ** Thii| 
markis hath here spoused with a ling." — Chaucer. — ; 
Hem! 

Lord D. There, my lady ! What do you think 
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of that ?^Damii it, if the marquis sniQiised Grizzki 
Dick may many the maid-servant. 

Pang. My pupil! — Zounds, my salary! — ^*f Tre- 
mor occupat^ artus." — ^Virgil. — Hem !t— My income 
totters ! [Jiide. 

LordD. And, in that there case, doctor, your 
three hundred a-year must g& to the mending of my 
cakeiplogy. 

Pang. Yes, but I shall lose No, nothing :• 

— a lapsus linguae — One annuity gone with my 
pupil ! — Then I've only clear, for life, " six hun- 
dred " 

Lady D. Doctor 

Pang. " Pounds a year" — Swift. — Hera ! — Ma-- 
dam ! 

Lady D. [Apart to Pakgloss.] You know, doc- 
tor, my three hundred stops the moment my son 
marries. 

Pang. What, stop your three !—" Thrice, the' 
brinded cat has mewd." — Shakspeare.<^Hem !— «- 
Here he comes. 

Enter Dick Dowlas. 

Dick. Well, father, has my mother made up her^ 
mind ? 

Lord D. Why, I can't tell, Dick. My lady 
i^eems betwixt and betweenish, as a body may say. 
But, it all depends upon her vardick. 

[Dick takes kis Mother apart. 

Pang. Does it ! — Oh, Jupiter, if ever contradic- 
tion crept into the bosom of a beauteous woman^— > 
** Mulier formosa.*— Horace ! — Hem ! — stuff a dou- 
ble dose into that terrible old woman, and save the 
fortunes of Peter Pangloss ! 

Lady D. Well, but she is only a farmer^s daughter, 
they say. — And what's a farmer, my dear i 
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Dick. Why, an English farmer, mother, is one who 
supports his family, and serves his country, by his 
own industry. — In this land of commerce, mother, 
such a character wiirbe always respectable. . 

Lord D. That's right, Dick. — Father^s own son, 
to a hair.— When 1 kep my shop at Gosport, I - 

LadyrD* Hush, my lord l-HWell, you — ^you were 
always my darling, you know, Dick; and I can't 
£nd in my heart to give you a denial. 

Pang, Can't you !— I wish you could find it in 
your tongue. Six hundred a-year blown away by 
the breath of that sybil. {Aside. 

Dick. That's my good mother ! you've made me 
so happy ! — I — Zounds, I shall run mad ! 

Pang. Zounds ! and so shall 1. 

Dick. A thousand thanks, my dear mother! — and 
my dear father, too I-^I'll get as drunk, to-night, as 
.... Wish me joy, doctor; wish me joy ;— wish me 
joy a hundred times ! 

Pang. A hundred times ! I feel, Mr. Dbwl^, on 
this occasion, six hundred times more than 1 know 
how to express. 

Dick. And, if you would but indulge me, now, in 
letting me conduct you to Cicely — 

Lord D. Od rot it, my lady ! let's humour Dick 
for once. — ^The young ones loves to be cooing and 
building, you know. 

Lady D. Why, the coach, I helieve, is at the door^ 
my lord. 

Lord D. Is.it ? — Sbobs! then, my lady, let's bun- 
dle. — Dick!— Come, doctor. Now, you mustn't 
Inake me ride backwards, my lady ; . for, you know, I 
faa'ii't been used to a coach, and I shall, certainly, be 
qualmish if you do.— <]ome, my lady. 

[Exeunt \j}%D and Lady Ditbxrlt. 

Dick. Come, doctor, we lose time. 

Pang. Time? lose!— I've lost as pretty a pair ^f 
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tnug annuities, as ••••Let me see^-— take six from 
nine— 

Dick, Why, doctor? 

Pongy ** And three remain *— Cocker. — Hem ! 

Diek. Come, come — ^'tls late* 

Pang. Only three. 
• Dick. Only three ! Why, 'tis only twelve^ man. 
But, come ; if you don't attend to my father better, I 
can tell you he'll kick you and your three hundred a- 
year to the devil.. 

Pang. Will he? ** O, for a horse with wings T— 
— Shakspcare. — Hem ! — I fly, Mr. Dowlas. 



•CBNE UI« 



Carolinb's Lodgings 



Caeolivb and Cicely. 

Cicely, Indeed, I truly hope you are better, ma* 
dam. 

Car. I have little reason to be so, Cicely. 
. Cicely, Oh, but I hope you have ; — And, if the 
worst comes to the worst • . • . But, I am almost 
ashamed to tell yoA, madam. 

Car. Innocence, like yours, my good girl, can kndw 
nothing it should fear to reveal. 

Cicely. Why, I needn't be much afraid, neither ? 
for 'tis what a power of folks, both rich and poor, do 
all come to,, at last. 
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Qar. What is that, Cicely ? 

Cicely. Wedlock, madam. 

Car. Indeed ! — Thjs is unex[>ectedy after what you 
told me this morning. 

Cicely. Ay, but you know, madam, as to wedlock, 
and all that, many things fall out between the cup 
and the lip, as they say. 

Car, [Siglnng^ Tis too true, indeed. Cicely ! 

Cicely. And, so, my Dick canie to our door, ma* 
dam; — 'tis but a little while agone; — and his dear 
eyes were as full of tears I — and, you know, that wds 
a pity, madam ; for his eyes are so fine, and so blue, 
'tis a shame any thing should spoil 'em. 
. Car. WoU, Cicely? 

Cicely, And, so, we soon brought matters to bear, 
madam. 

Car, How, Cicely ? 

Cicely, Why, he looked so sorry, that it made my 
heart bleed to see him : — and, when I love him so 
dearly, it would be cruel not to marry him, when he 
asked me. — Don't you think so, madam. 

Car. May you be very, very happy. Cicely ! Tis 
an ease to my mind, in the midst of my misfortunes, 
to know that you will be provided for. I was on the 
point of telling you. Cicely, that my reduced circum- 
stances would not permit me to keep you with me any 
longer. 

Cicely, Oh, dear! — And was you going to be so 
unkind to me, madam ? 

Car, Unkind to you, my good girl !— Oh, no ! It 
would have touched me, sensibly, to have sent forth 
simplicity, like yours, unprotected. — But, hard ne- 
cessity! — I rejoice, my good Cicely, rejoice sincerely, 
in your good fortunes. 

Cicely, Ah, madam ! I should rejoice more at my 
good fortune, if you would but let me do what I have 
been thinking on. 

I 
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Car. What is that, Cicely ? 

Cicely. I hope you won't be angry at what I'm go- 
ing to say, madam ? 

Car, Oh, impossible ! — Speak freely. 

Cicely. Why, you know,s madam, IHck's a lord's 
son; andy when. Tm his wife, I may do just what I 
please ; — for rich folks' wives, I have heard say, do 
just what they please, in London. — Now, if you 
would but be so good, when I'm married, as to let me 
serve you for nothing ! 

Car. No more, — no more. Cicely ! — I- 

Cicely. And, when my husband gives me any mo* 
ney, if you would but be so kind, as to borrow it of 
me, I should be very much obliged to you, indeed, 
madam I 

Car. Oh ! — You have overpowered me ! [Falls on 
Cicely's Neck.] Oh, Heaven ! — how pure are all 
thy creatures, endowed with reason, till worldly ha- 
bits corrupt them ! . . 

Zekiel. [mthout.] Tol, lol de rol, lol ! 

Car. What is that I 

Cicely. 'Twas brother Zekiel's voice. — Sure, he can't 
think to make such a noise here ! 

Enter Zekiel, capering and singing. 

Zek. Tol, lol de rol, lol \ Tol, lol de rol, lol ! 

Cicely, Why, Zekiel ? — Why, you must be crazy, 
sure! 

Zek. Zooks, and so I be, sister! — Tol, lol de rol, 
lol! 

Cicely. Think where you are, brother. There's 
madam ! 

Zek, Rabbit it,' madam, I do humbly crave par- 
don;— but I be in such a flustration ! — I ha' got— 
Tol, lol de rol, lol !— I ha' got twenty thousand pounds 
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Cicely. My gracious ! — ^Twenty thousand pounds ! 

Zek. Tol, lol de rol, lol ! 

Ckely, But, stand still, now, brother ZekieU Where 
did you get such a sight of money ? 

ZeL V the lottery, lass ! — i' the lottery. — Let me 
take a bit of breath. — I do crave pardon, madam !— > 
father's ticket— ^let me take a bit ol — have come a 
prize of— a bit of breath — o f ■ ■ Dear, dear ! Hea- 
ven send this luck do not set my simple brain a mad- 
ding ! 

Car, Compose yourself, honest friend. 

Zek, I do humbly thank you, madam. — ^^I ha' run 
all the way from lottery office, and ■ ■ 

Cicely, Well, and what will you do with all this 
money, Zekiel ? 

Zek. What will I dowi'it, sister Cicely? — Why, 
what should a man do wi' his riiehes? — I will first pro- 
vide for such as 1 do love; and, then, lend a helping 
hand to them as be poor about me. 

Cicely, Dear brother, that's just the thing. Come 
here, Zekiel.^-Poor madam has fallen into great 
trouble. 

Zek. Has she I — How ? 

Cicely, Why, all her friends are dead, it seems ; — 

Zek. Poor soul ! 

Cicely. And her banker stole all the money she 
had, this very morning ; and 

Zek, Don't you say any more, sister Cicely. — Hum! 
— Madam, I — I be main glad to hear you be tumbled 
into misfortunes, madam. 

Car. Glad, friend ! 

Zek. Main glad, indeed ! — because you ha' been so 
kind to sister ; and I be able now to return you the 
favour. 

Car, Oh ! no more of that, Zekiel : — you distress 
me. 

Zek* With submiftuon, madam, I do want to take 

i2 
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ftway your distress. Here, madaniy [PuHing mtt 
N^ta^ — here be a hundred — and there be a five hun- 
dred — and here be a -Rabbit it, my hand do shake 
too much to stand a counting. I will spread 'em all 
upon table, here. Take what you do want, and wel- 
come ; and thank you too, madam. 

[Spreading all on the Table^ in a great flurry. 
Car, I cannot — I cannot think, friend, of — 
Zek, and Cicely. Pray ye do, now, madam ! — Pray 
ye do ! \Bouing and courttsying. 

Enter Lord and Labt Dubealt. 

Car. Bless me ! — Who's this ? 

Lord Dm Beg pardon, ma'am; but the landlady 
bid us bundle up. 

Car. Your commands with me, sir ? 

Lord D. Why the whole preamble of this here 
afiair is, that my lady and I Speak to the gentle- 
woman, my lady. 

Lady D. Ah ! you have a head, and so has a pin ! 
— We made bold tO pay our respects, madam, having 
a little business, concerning a female of your family. 

Lord D. Yes, and ■ 

Car, To whom have I the honour of speakiog^ 
ftir ? 

Lord D. Why, you've the honour of speaking to 
Lord Duberly, madam. 

Zek. What? 

[Gathers up the Notes hastily f and conies forward. 

Car. To Lord Duberly ! 

Lord D, But Dick's coming up, with Dr. Pan* 
gloss hard at his heels, and theyli tell you the long 
and the short on't. 

Zek. What, Dick Dowlas ! — Then you be the old 
chandler they ha' made a lord on ? 

Ifidy D. Old chandler, indeed I 
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Zek. Lookye, now, my Lord Soap and Candlesr-<* 
Ladjf D. Soap and candlies ! 
ZeL Your son had better keep clear o' me^ I can 
tell him that. 

Enter Dick Dowlas and Panoloss. 

Dick. Cicely, let me — [Running towards Cicely. 

ZeL [Interposing,] Stand off, Mr. Dowlas! — Stand 

oflf ! — to think to come here to Od rabbit it ! my 

fingers do itch to be at you. Keep you behind me, 
lister Cicely. 

Dick, My dear Zekiel, I 

Zek, Don't you dear me. I put little trust in fair 
words, with foul actions. 

Cicely, Dear, now, you are so hasty, Zekiel ! 

Zek, Hold your peace, Cicely. The best he that 
wears a head had better be hanged, than venture to 
harm you. 

Dick. Cicely, I find, has not explained. I am 
here, Zekiel, to make reparation. 

Zek. You have stung me to the quick. You do 
know you have. 

Dick, I share with you in all the pain, Zekiel, which 
I have, so wantonly, inflicted. My heart smute me, 
even before you lelt me ; and very little reflection 
convinced me, that, in the vanity of sudden fortune, 
1 had offered you, and the woman of my heart, a 
bitter injury. I am thoughtless, Zekiel, but not de- 
liberately base ; and, if you can once more take to 
your bosom a guilty, but repentant friend , < ' . s . 

Zek, Oh, Dick ! Dick ! — [RunSy and embracei 
him,'] — my dear, — my old companion ! — Ah, Dick ! 
that be a stony bosom, that can shut out an old 
friend, who be truly grieved for his faults, and do 
sue for mercy. — It be more than I can do* 

Cicely. Dear, I am so happy ! 
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Zck. You have made my heart, many and many 
a pound, the lighter, Dick. 

Dkk, And my own too, Zekiel. — And, to prove 
my sincerity, my father and mother, here, are come 
with an offer of my hand to Cicely. — Father — — 

Lord D. Why, my lady here i» a little upon the 
grumpy order, for his calling us chandlers, — But, for 
my part, I don't value that not of a button. A man 
needn't take no affront to be told he was bom low, 
when be has got better in the world without no dis« ' 
honesty. — ^There, children, be happy together. 

Zek, Why, now, that's hearty. And, as luck be 
apt to turn wi' us all, — why, I ha' now gotten twenty 
thousand pounds 

Lord and Lady D. How ! 

Zek. And I warrant sister Cicely shall ha' summut 
handsome toss'd in at the wedding. 

Cicely. Ay, all in the lottery. — 111 tell you. 

['^keif go (xpart* 

Fang. Twenty thousand pounds ! [Goes forward 
to Z£KiEL,]--rSir ; — as you will now need a tutor 
to usher you into life, three hundred per annum are 
the trifling terms of your obedient servant, Peter 
Pangloss, LL. D. and A double S. 

Enter Kekrick. 

Ken. Stand out of the way ! — He's coming, my 
dear Miss Caroline! — He^s coming ! 

Car. Who, Kenrick ? 

Ken. Tis himself ! — Tis himself! — He's alive, and 
leaping up stairs, like a young salmon, out of the 
water. 

Car. Who do you mean ? 

Ken. My dear, young, lost master.— Tis Mr. 
Henry himself, madam. 

Car. My Henry ! — Oh, support me ! 
2 
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Enter Henht Mori«and. 

Henrtf. My Caroline ! — Oh, let me clasp yoa to 
my hearty and shelter you there, for ever. 

[CAKOLiirEfahits in his Arms. 

Lard D. Why, sounds ! that's the young sucking 
madman, as scared me out of my senses, with the old 
one, this morning. 

Car. [Kecovm/tg.] This is too much !*-0h, Henry I 
do we once more meet ! — and after such-*— —By what 
miracle have you escaped ? 

Ken. Be satisfied, ma'am ; for he*s too much bo- 
thered, now, to talk. — But you see he's here, and 
' that's enpugh. — ^The true, long lost, Mr. Henry Mor- 
land. 

LordD. Eh !— What !— Henry Morland r— Why, 
pounds! — the late Lord Duberly's lost hair! 

Henry, Son and heir to that revered, and respect-i* 
able man, be assured, sir. You have done me the 
favour to be my locum tenens^ in my absence, and I 
am now returned, to relieve you from further trouble* 

Lord D. Why, what the devil ! — Have I only been 
a kind 'of a peer's warming pan, after all ! — Just 
popp'd in, to keep his place from getting cold, till he 
jump'd into it ! 

Henry. Nothing more, believe me. I have wit- 
nesses sufficient, should it be necessary, to identify 
my person in a minute. 

Lord D, Od rabbit it ! then old Daniel Dowlas is 
no longer a lord 

Lady D. Nor Deborah Dowlas a lady 



Dick. Nor Dick Dowlas an honourable' 



Pang. Nor Peter Pangloss a tutor. — Now, thank 
Heaven ! 

Lord D. Thank Heaven ! for what ! 

Pang, " That I am not worth a ducat." — Otway, 
—Hem ! 

Xek. Then it do seem, at ^t| Dick^ di«XlVM^>!Q^% 
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rich man, and you be the poor. — Od rabbit it, I be 
glad on't ; for 1 can now please myself, wi' serving 
my friends. 

Henry, Who is this, Caroiine? 

Car, An honest creature, Henry ; — brother to this 
simple girl. Their affection to me, in my distress, 
has been most piercing. 

Henry, Then it shall not go unrewarded, my Caro- 
line. 

Zek. Wi' humble submission, sir, kindness to a 
fellow creature, in distress, do reward itself. Thanks 
to the lottery, we be rich enow. Bur, as Dick Dow^ 
las be to marry sister Cicely, if you would juit 
lend me a helping hand, for bis father and mother, 
here, 

Henry, Oh \ rest contented, honest friend ; I shall 
not dispossess them, without making a proper provi- 
sion. 

Fang, My lord: — hem! — If a boy should blest 
your nuptials, which, 1 conjecture, are about to 
lake place, he will, .doubtless, need a tutor. — I hree 
hundred per annum ase the terms of your lordship'i 
obsequious servant, Peter Pangloss, LL. D. and 
A double S. 

Henry, You are not one of those, it seems, sir, 
who lose an appointment for want of an early appli* 
cation. 

Pang, The human mind, ray lord, naturally looks 
forward. — " Animus praevidet futura/* — Cicero.— 
Hem! 

Henry, If I should need such a person, sir, depend 
upon it, 1 should be very particular in my choice ; 
for I suspect there are some, among those to whom 
youth is entrusted, who bring the character of tutor 
into disrepute; and draw ridicule upon a respectable 
situation, in which many men of learning, and pro* 
bity, are placed. 

Fang, This man will never do for me. Again muti 
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I retire to Milk Alley, and spin my brains for a sub- 
sistence. — " Pangloss's occupation's gone." — Shak- 
spear. — Hem ! 

Henry, In calmer moments, my Caroline, I will 
explain the circumstances of my preservation ; — and, 
when I have paid the mournful tribute due to a much 
lamented father, let me call you mine, and place 
you above the reach of future sorrow; 

Car, Little sorrow can reach me when you are 
safe, Henry. 

Zek, And we'll get into the country; take a bit 
farm, and all be as merry as grigs, Dick. 

Dkk, Agreed, Zekiel. — Come, Cicely ! I have seen 
enough, already, of splendour, %o seek for happiness 
in quieter scenes p and I have learnt, Zekiel, that, in 
spite of all the allurements which riches, or titles, 
may boast, the most solid, and valuable possession, ii| 
a true friend. 



THE END. 
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REMARKS. 



*' Yet be not blindly guided by the throng ; 
^' The multitude is always in the wrong.'* 

Roscommon surely meets with a bold contradiction 
in this comedy — ^for it was not only admired by the 
multitude, but the discerning few approved of that 
admiration. 

The irresistible broad humour, which is the predo- 
minant quality of this drama, is so exquisitely inter- 
spersed with touches of nature more refined, with 
occasional flashes of wit, and with events so interest- 
ing, that, if the production is not of that perfect 
kind which the most rigid critic demands, he must 
still acknowledge it as a bond, given under the author^s 
own hand, that he can, if he pleases, produce, in all 
its various branches, a complete comedy. 

The introduction of farces into the entertainments 
of the theatre has been one cause of destroying that 
legitimate comedy, which such critics require. The 
eye, which has been accustomed to delight in paint- 
ings of caricature, regards a picture from real life as 
an insipid work. The extravagance of farce has given 
to the Town a taste for tHe pleasant convulsion of 
hearty laughter, and smiles are contemned as the to- 
kens of insipid amusement. 
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To know the temper of the times with accuracy, is 
one of the first talents requisite to a dramatic author. 
The works of other authors maybe reconsidered a week, 
a moBth, or a year after a first perusal, and regain their 
credit'by an increase of judgment bestowed upon their 
reader; but the dramatist, once brought before the pub- 
lic, must please at first sight, or never be seen more. 
There is no reconsideration in kU case — no judgment 
to expect beyond the decree of the moment : and he 
must direct his force against the weakness, as wdl as 
the strength, of his jury« He must address their har 
bits, passions, and prejudices, as the only mefans to 
gain this sudden conquest of theii* minds and hearts. 
Such was the author^s success on the rcprcsentar 
tion of <' John Bull.'' The hearts and minds of his 
auditors were captivated, and proved, to demon- 
stration, his skilful insight into human kind. 

Were other witnesses necessary to confirm this 
truth, the whole dranfttis persons might be summon- 
ed as evidence, in whose characters human nature is 
powerfully described ) and if, at times, too boldly for 
a reader^s sober fancy, most judiciously adapted to 
that spirit which guides an audience. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the beauties of 
this play, for it abounds with' them. Its faults, in a 
moment, are numbered. 

The prudence and good sense of Job Thomberry 
are so palpably deficient, in his having given to a 
little run-away, storyrtelling boy (as it is proved, and 
he might have suspected) ten guineas, the first earn- 
ings of his industry — that qo one can wonder he be- 
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comes a bankrupt, or pity him when he does. In the 
common course of occurrences, ten guineas would re- 
deem many a father of a family from bitter misery, and 
plunge many a youth into utter ruin. Yet nothing 
pleases an audience so much as a gift, let who will be 
the receiver. They should be broken of this vague 
propensity to give ; and be taught, that charity with- 
out discrimination is a sensual enjoyment, and like 
all sensuality ought to be restrained : but that cha- 
rity, with discretion, is foremost amongst the virtues, 
and must not be contaminated with heedless profu- 
sion. — Still the author has shown such ingenuity in the 
event which arises from this incident, that those persons, 
who despise the silly generosity of Thomberry, are 
yet highly affected by the gratitude of Peregrine. 

This comedy wovild read much better, but not act 
half so well, if it were all written in good English. It 
seems unreasonable to forbid^ an author to take 
advantage of any actor^s p€tuliar abilities that may 
suit his convenience ; and both Johnstone and Emery 
displayed abilities of the very first rate in the two cha- 
racters they represented in " John Bull." — But to the 
author of " John Bull," whose genius may be ani- 
mated to still higher exertions in the pursuit of fame, 
it may be said — Leave the distortion of language to 
men who cannot embellish it like yourself — and to 
women. 
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Sir Simon Rochdale 

Frank Rochdale 
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Lord Fitz-Balaam 

Hon. Tom Shuffleton 
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SCENEf-CommaU. 



JOHN BULL. 



ACT THE FIRST. 



SCENE I. 



A Public House on a Heath : over the Door the Sign 

of the Red Cow; and the name of " Denkis 

Bruloruddery." 

Enter Dennis BriTloruddert and Dan, /rom the 
House, Dan opening the outward Shutters of the 
House. 

Dennis. A pretty blustratious night wc have had ! 
and the sun peeps through the fog this morning, like 
the copper pot in my kitchen. — Devil a traveller do I 
see coming to the Red Cow. • 

Dan. Na, measter ! — nowt do pass by here, I do 
think, but the carrion crows. 

Dennis. Dan ; — think you, will I be ruin'd ? 

Dan. £es; past all condemption. We be the 
undonestest family in all Cornwall. Your ale be as 
dead as my grandmother; mistress do set by the fire 
and sputter like an apple a-roasting ; the pigs ha' 
gotten the measles ; I be grown thinner nor an old 
sixpence; and thee hast drunk up all the spirity 
liquors. 

Dennis. By my soul, I believe my setting up thp 
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Red Cow, a week ago, was a bit of a Bull ! — but 
that's no odds. Haven't I been married these three 
months? — and who did I marry? 

Dan. Why, a waddling woman, wi' a mulberry 
feace. 

Dennis, Have done with your blarney, Mr. Dan. 
Think of the high bldod in her veins, you bog- 
trotter ! 

Dan. £es ; I always do, when I do look at her 
nose. 

Dennis. Never you mind Mrs. Brulgrudderys nose. • 
Wasn't she fat widow to Mr. Skinnygauge, die lean 
exciseman of Lestweithel ? and didn't her uncle, who 
is fifteenth cousin to a Cornish Baronet, say he'd 
leave her no money, if he ever happen'd to have any, 
because she had disgraced her parentage, by marry- * 
ing herself to a taxman ? Bathershan, man, and 
don't you think he'll help us out of the mud, 
now her second husband is an Irish jontleman, bred 
and bom. 
V. Dan. JHe, he ! Thee be'st arum gentleman. 

Dennis. Troth, and myself, Mr. Dennis Brulgrud- 
dery, was brought up to the church. 
Dan. Why, zpre! 

Dennis. You may say that. I open'd the pew doors, 
in Belfast. 

Dan. And what made 'em to turn thee out o'the 
treade? 

Dennis. I snored in sermon time. Dr. Snufflebags, 
the preacher, said I 'woke the rest of the congregation. 
Arrah, Dan, don't I see a tall customer stretching 
out his arms in the fog ? 

Dan. Na ; that be the road-post. 
Dennis. Faith, and so it is. Och ! when I was 
turn'd out of my snug birth in Belfast, the tears ran 
down my eighteen year old cheeks, like butter- 
milk. 
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Dan, Pshaw, man ! nonsense ! Thee'dst never get 
another livelihood by crying. 

Dennis. Ye&y I did ; I cried oysters. Then I 
pluck'd up what's that ? a customer ! 

Dan, [Looking out,] Na, a donkey. 

Dennis, Well, then I pluck'd up a parcel of my 
courage, and I earned arms. 

Dan. Waunds! what, a musket? 

Dennis. No ; a reaping hook. I cut my way half 
through England : till a German lam'd me physic, 
at a fair, in Devonshire, 

Dan. What, poticar/s stuff?' '' 

Dennis. I studied it in Doctor Von Quolchig- 
Tonck's booth, at Plympton. He cured the yellow 
glanders, and restored proliiication to families who 
wanted an heir. I was of mighty use to him as an 
assistant 

Dan. Were you indeed ! 
. Dennis. But, somehow, the doctor and I had a 
quarrel ; so I gave him something, and parted. 

Dan. And what didst thee give him, pray? 

Dennis. I gave him a black-eye ; and set up for 
myself at Lestweithel ; where Mr. Skinnygauge, the 
exciseman, was in his honeymoon. — Poor soul ! he 
was my patient, and died one day : but his widow had 
such a neat notion of my subscriptions, that, in thi-ee 
weeks, she was Mrs. Brulgruddery. 

Dan. He, he ! so you jump'd into the old man's 
money ? 

Dennis. Only a dirty hundred pounds. Then her 
brother-in-law, bad luck to him ! kept the Red Cow, 
upon Muckslush Heath, till his teeth chattered him 
out of the world, in an ague. 

Dan. Why, that be this very house. 

Dennis. Ould Nick fly away with the roof of it I 
I took the remainder of the lease, per advice of my 
bride, Mrs. Brulgruddery; laid out her goodlooking 
hundred pound for the furniture, and t\wi ^<i4\;\^\ 
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bought three pigs, that are going into a consumption; 
took a sarving man 

Dan. That's I. — I be a going into a consumption 
too^ sin you hired me. 

Dennis. And devil a soul has darkened my doors 
for a pot of beer since I have been a publican. 

Dan, See ! — See mun, see ! yon's a traveller, sure 
as eggs ! — and a coming this road. 

Dennis. Och, hubbaboo! a customer, at lasti 
St. Patrick send he may be a pure dry one ! Be alive, 
Dan, be alive ! run and tell him there's elegit re- 
freshment at the f^ed Cow. 

Dan. I will — 6h, dang it, I doesn't mind a bit of 
a lie. 

Dennis. And harkye : — say there's an accomplished 
landlord. 

Dan. Ees — and a genteel waiter; but hell see 
that. 

Dennis. And, Dan ; — sink that little bit of a thun- 
der storm, that h^s sour'd all the beer, you know. 

Dan. What, dost take me for an oaf? Dang me, 
if he ha'n't been used to drink vinegar, hell find it 
out fast enow of himsel, Ise warrant un ! 

[£«^. 

Dennis. Wife ! — I must tell her the joyful news — 
Mrs. Brulgrudderyl my dear! — Devil choak my 
dear ! — she's as deaf as a trunk maker — Mrs. Bi^l- 
gruddery ! 

Enter Mrs. Brulgruddert. 

Mrs. BnU. And what do you want, now, with Mrs. 
Brulgruddery ? What's to become of us ? tell me 
that. How are we going on, I shou'd like to know ? 

Dennis. Mighty like a mile-stone — standing still, at 
thb present writing. 

Mrs. Brul. A pretty situation we are in truly ! 

Dennis. Yes; — upon Muckslush Heath, and be 
damn'd to it. 
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Mrs, Brtd, And, where is the fortune I brought 
you? 
Dennis, All swallow'd up by the Red Cow. 
JIfr*. BruL Ah ! had you followed my advice, we 
shou'd never have been in such a quandary. 

Dennis. Tunder and turf ! didn't yourself advise 
me to take this public house ? 

^ Mrs. Brul. No matter for that. I had a relation 
who always kept it. But, who advised you to drink 
out all the brandy ? 

Dennis. No matter for that — I had a relation who 
alway» drank it. 

Mrs. Brul. Ah ! my poor dear Mr. Skinnygauge 
never brought tears into my eyes, as you do ! 

[Crying. 
Dennis. I know that — I saw you at hi» funeral. 
Mrs. Brul. You're a monster ! 
Dennis. Am I? — Keep it to yourself, then, my 
lambkin. 

Mrs. Brul. You'll be the death of me ; you know 
you will. 

Dennis. Look up, my sweet Mrs. Brulgruddery ! 
while I give you a small morsel of consolation. 
Mrs. Brul, Consolation indeed ! 
Dennis. Yes — ^There's a customer coming. 
Mrs. Brul. [Brightening.l What ! 
Dennis. A customer. Turn your neat jolly face 
over the Heath, yonder. Look at Dan, towing him 
along, as snug as a cock salmon into a fish 
basket. 

Mrs. Brul. Jimminy, and so there is! Oh, my 
dear Dennis! But I knew how it would be, if you 
had but a little patience. Remember, it was all by 
my advice you took the Red Cow. 
Dennis. Och ho ! it was, was it ? 
Mrs. Brul. I'll run, and spruce myself up a bit 
Aye, aye, I hav'n't prophesied a customer to-d^, for 
nothing. \Goes uUo thx, BLwu^. 
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Dennis. Troth, and it's prophesying on the SBre 
side, to foretcl a thing when it has happened. 

Enter Dan, conducting Peregine — Peregine 
carrying a small Trunk under his Arm, 

Pereg, I am indifferent about accommodations. 

Dan, Our'n be a comfortable parlour, zur : youll 
iind it clean ; for I washM un down mysen, wringing 
wet, five minutes ago. 

Pereg, You have told me so, twenty times. 

Dan. This be the Red Cow, zur, as ye may see 
by the pictur; and here be measter — he'll treftt ye i» 
an hospital manner, zur, and show you a deal o' con- 
tention. 

Dennis. Ill be bound, sir, youll get ^ood enter- 
tainment, whether you are a man or a horse. 

Pereg. You may lodge me as either, friend. I can 
sleep as well in a stable as a bedchamber ; for travel 
has seasoned me. — Since I have preserved this [Ht^ 
aside, and pointmg to the Trunk under his Arm\^ 1 can 
lay my head upon it with tranquillity, and repose 
any where. 

Dennis. Faith, it seems a mighty decent, hard 
bolster. What is it stuff'd with, I wonder ? 

Pereg. That which keeps the miser awake — 
money. 

Dan. Wauns ! all that money ! 

Dennis. Td be proud, sir, to know your uphol- 
sterer — ^he should make me a feather ^ed gratis of 
the same pretty materials. If that was all my own, 
I'd sleep like a pig, though I'm married to Mrs. 
Brulgruddery. 

Pereg. I shall sleep better, because it is not my 
own. 

Dennis, Your own's in a snugger place, then ? safe 
from the sharks of this dirty world, and be hang'd 
to 'em ! 

Pereg. Except the purse in my pocket, 'tis, now. 
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I fancy, in a place most frequented by the sharks of 
this world. 

Dennis, London, I suppose ? 

Per eg. The bottom of the sea. 

Dennis, By my soul, that's a watering place — and 
you'll find sharks there, sure enough, in all con- 
science. 

Enter Mrs. Brulgruddery. 

Mrs, BrvL What would you chuse to take, sir, 
after your walk this raw morning ? We have any 
thing you desii;e. / 

Dennis, Yes, sir, we have any thing. Any thing's 
nothing, they say. [Aside. 

Mrs. BrtU, Dan, bustle about ; and see the room 
ready, and all tidy ; do you hear ? 

Dan, 1 wuU. 

Mrs, Brul, What would you like to drink, sir ? 

Pereg, O, mine is an accommodating palate, 
hostess. I have swallow'd burgundy with the French, 
hollands with, the Dutch, sherbet with a Turk, 
sloe juice with an Englishman, and water with a 
simple Gen too. 

Dan, [Going,] Dang me, but he's a rum custo- 
mer ! It's my opinion, he'll take a fancy to our sour 
beer. [Exit into the House, 

Pereg, Is your house far from the sea shore ? 

Mrs, Brul, About three miles, sir. 

Pereg, So ! — And I have wander'd upon the heath 
four hours, before day break. 

Mrs, Brul. Lackaday ! has any thing happened to 
you, sir ? 

Pereg, Shipwreck — that's all. 

Mrs, Brul. Mercy on us ! cast away ! 

Pereg, On your coast, here. 

Dennis, Then, compliment apart, sir, you take a 
ducking as if you had been used to it. 

Pereg. Life's a lottery, friend; and man should 
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make up his mind to the blanks. On what part of 
CornXvall am I thrown? 

Mrs, Bnd. We are two miles from Penzance, sir, 

Pereg. Ha ! — from Penzance ! — that's lucky ! 

Mrs.Brul, [Aside ^oDewnis.] Lucky! — Then he1\ 
go on, without drinking at our house. 

Dennis. A hem ! — Sir, there has been a great big 
thunder storm at Penzance, and all the beer in the 
town's as thick as mustard. 

Pereg. I feel chill'd — get me a glass of brandy. 

Dennis, Oh, the devil [Aside,] Bring the brandy 
bottle for the jontleman, my jewel. [Aloud to hU 
Wife.] 

Mrs, Brul, [Apart,] Don't you know you've emp-< 
tied it, you sot you ! 

Dennis, [Apart,] Draw a mug of beer — I'll pa- 
laver him. 

Mrs, BruL [Apart and going,] Ah! if you 
would but follow my advice! 

[Exit into the House, 

Dennis, You see that woman that's gone, sir — she's 
my wife, poor soul ! She has but one misfortune, and 
that's a wapper. 

Pereg. What's that? 

Dennis, We had as neat a big bottle of brandy, a ^ 
week ago — ^and damn the drop's left. But I say nO" 
thing — she's my wife, poor creature! and she cah 
tell who drank it. Wouldn't you like a sup of sour — 
1 mean, of our strong beer ? 

Pereg, Pshaw! no matter what. Tell me, is a 
person of the name of Thornberry still living in Pen- 
zance ? 

Dennis, Is it one Mr. Thornberry you are asking 
after. 

Pereg, Yes. When I first saw him (indeed, it. was 
the first time and the last), he had just begun to ad* 
venture humbly in trade. His stock was very slender, 
but his neighbours accounted him a kindly man — and 
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I know they spoke the truth. Thirty years ago, 
after half an hour's intercourse, which proved to 
me his benevolent nature, I squeezed his band, and 
parted. 

Dennis* Thirty years! Faith, after half an hour's 
dish of talk, that's a reasonable long time to remem- 
ber ! 

Pere^. Not at all ; for he did me a genuine service; 
and gratitude writes her records in the heart, that, 
till it ceases to beat, they may live in the memory. 

EntBr Mrs. Brulgruddery, with a Mug of Beer. 

Mrs, SruL [Apart to Dennis.] What have you said 
about the brandy bottle ? 

Dennis. [Apart.] I told him you broke it, one 
day. 

Mrs. BruL [Apart,] Ah ! I am always the shelter 
for your sins. 

Dennis. Hush ! [To Pereg.] — ^You know, sir, I — 
hem ! — I mentioned to you poor Mrs. Brulgrudder/s 
misfortune. 

Pereg. Ha, ha ! you did indeed, friend- 

Mrs. BruV I am very sorry, sir, but — 

Dennis. Be asy, my lambkin ! the jontleman ex- 
cuses it. You are not the first that has crack'd a bot- 
tle, you know. — Here's your beer, sir. [Taking it 
from his Wife.] I'm not of a blushing nation, or I'd 
be shame-faced to give it him. [Aside,] My jewel, 
the jontleman was asking after one Mr. Thornberry. 

[Delaying to give the Beer. 

Mrs. Brul. What ! old Job Thornberry of Pen- 
zance, sir ? 

Pereg. The very same. You know him, then ? 

Mrs. Brul. Very well, by hearsay, sir. He has 
livefl there upwards of thirty years. A very thriving 
man now, and well to do in the world ; — as others 
might be, too, if they would but follow my advice. 

[To Dennis. 
c2 
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Pereg, I rejoice to hear it. Give me the heer. 
Landlord; Fll drink his heaUh in humble m^lt, then 
hasten to visit him. 

Dennis, [Aside.] By St. Patrick, then, youH make 
wry faces on the road. [Gives ktm the Mug. 

[As Peregrine is about to drinky a shriek 
is heard at a small distance. 

Pereg. Ha'! the voice of a female in distress I 
Then 'tis a man's business to fly to her protection. 

[Dashes the Mvg on the Crrovnd. Exit. 

Mrs. BmL Wheugh ! what a whirligigg ! Why 
Dennis, the man's mad ! 

Dennis. I think that thing. 

Mrs. Brul. He has thrown down all the beer, before 
he tasted a drop. 

Dennis. That's it : if he had chuck'd it away af- 
terwards, I shou'dn't have wonder'd. 

Mrs. Brul. Here he comes again ; — and, I declare, 
with a young woman leaning on his shoulder. 

Dennis. A young woman ! let me have a bit oi a 
peep. [Looking out.] Och, the crater ! Och, the-^ 

Mrs. Brul. Heyday ! I shou'dn't have thought ot 
your peeping after a young woman, indeed ! 

Dennis. Be asy, Mrs. Brulgruddery ! it's a way 
we have in Ireland. — There's a face ! 

Mrs. Brul. Well, and hav'n't 1 a face, pray? . 

Dennis. That you have, my lambkin! Yo\0BL\e 
had one these «fifty yeai*s, I'll be bound for you.^ 

Mrs. Brul. Fifty years ! you are the greatest brute 
that ever dug potatoes. 

Re-^nter Peregrine, supporting Mary. 

Pereg. This way. Cheer your spirits; the ruffian, 
with whom I saw you struggling, has fled across the 
Heath ; but his speed prevented my saving your pro- 
perty. Was your money, too, in the iKircel with 
your clothes? 
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Mary. All I possessed in the world, sir ; — and he 
has so frighten'd me ! — Indeed I thank you, sir ; in- 
deed I do ! 

Pereg. Come, come, compose yourself. Whither 
are you going, pretty one ? 

Mary. I must not tell, sir. 

Pereg. Then whither do you come from ? 

Mary. Nobody must know, sir. 

Pereg, Umph ! Then your proceedings, child, 
are a secret ? 

Mary. Yes, sir. 

Pereg. Yet you appear to need a friend to direct 
them. A heath is a rare place to find one : in the 
absence of a better, confide in me. 

Mary. You forget that you are a stranger, sir. 

Pereg. 1 always do— when the defenceless want my 
assistance. 

Mary. But, perhaps, you might betray mc, sir. 

Pereg. Never — by the honour of a man ! 

Mary. Pray don't swear by that, sir ! for, then, 
you'll betray me, I'm certain. 

^ Pereg. Have you ever suffered from treachery, then, 
poor innocence ? 

Mary. Yes, sir. 

Pereg. And may not one of your own sex have 
been treacherous to you ? 

Mary. No, sir; I'm very sure he was a man. 

Dennis. Oh, the blackguard ! 

^s. Brul. Hold your tongue, do ! 

Pereg. Listen to me, child. I would proffer 
you friendship, for your own sake — for the sake of 
benevolence. When ages, indeed, are nearly equal, 
nature is prone to breathe so warmly on the blos- 
soms of a friendship between the sexes, that the 
fruit is desire; but time, fair one, is scattering 
snow on my temples, while Hebe waves her freshest 
ringlets over yours. Rely, then, on one who has 

c3 
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numbered years sufficient to correct bis passions; 
^vho has encountered difficulties enough to teach 
him sympathy ; and who would stretch forth* his hand 
to a wandering female, and shelter her, like a father. 

Mary. Oh, sir! I do want protection sadly indeed ! 
I am very miserable ! [Weeping. 

Pereg, Come, do not droop. The cause of your 
distress, perhaps, is trifling ; but, light gales of adver- 
sity will make women weep. A woman's tear falls 
like the dew that zephyrs shake from roses. — Nay, 
confide in me. 

Mary, 1 will, sir ; but [Looking round. 

Per eg. Leave us a little, honest friends. 

Dennis, A hem ! — Come, Mrs. Brulgruddery ! let 
you and I pair off, my lambkin ! 

Mi^, Brul, [Going,] Ah ! she's no better than she 
should be, I'll warrai^t her. 

Dennis, By the powers, she's well enough though, 
for all that. 

[Exeunt Dennts and Mrs. Brul. into the Howe, 

Per eg, flow, sweet one, your name? 

Mary, Mary, sir. 

Pereg, What else? 

Mary, Don't ask me that, .sir; my poor father. 
might be sorry it was mentioned, now. 

Pereg, Have you quitted your fiather, then ? 

Mary, I left his house at day-^break, this morning, 
sir. 

Pereg, What is he ? 

Mary, A tradesman in the neighbouring town, sir. 

Pereg, Is he aware of your departure ? 

Mary, No, sir. 

Pereg, And your mother — ? 

Mary, I was very little, when she died, sir. 

Pereg, Has your father, since her death, treated 
you with cruelty ? 
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Mary. He? Oh, bless him ! no ! he is the kindest 
father that ever breathed, sir. 

Pereg, How must such a father be agonized by the 
loss of his child ! 

Mary, Pray, sir, don't talk of that ! 

Pereg, Why did you fly from him ? 

Mary, Sir, I 1 but that's my story, sir. 

Pereg. Relate it, then. 

Mary. Yes, sir. — ^You must know, then, sir, that 
— ^there was a young gentleman in this neigh bourhood, 
that — O dear, sir, I'm quite ashamed ! 

Pereg. Come, child, I will relieve you from the 
embarrassment of narration, and sum up your history 
in one word ; — love. 

Mary. That's the beginning of it, sir; but a great 
deal happen'd afterwards. 

Pereg. And who is the hero of your story, my poor 
girl? 

Mary. The hero of— — ? O, I understand — he is 
much above me in fortune, feir. To be sure, I should 
have thought of that, before he got such power over 
my heart, to make me so wretched, now he has de- 
serted me. 

Pereg. He would have thought of that, had his own 
heart been generous. 

Mary. He is reckon'd very generous, sir ; he can 
afford to be so. When the old gentleman dies, he 
will have all the great family estate. I am going to 
the house, now, sir. 

Pereg. For what purpose ? 

Mary. To try if I can see him for the last time, 
sir ; to tell him I shall always pray for his happiness^ 
when I am far away from a place which he has made 
it misery for me to abide in ; — and to beg him to give 
roe a little supply of money, now I am pennyless, and 
from home, to help me to London ; where I may get 
into service, and nobody will know me. 
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Pereg. And what are his reasons, child, for thuf 
deserting you ? 

Mary. He sent me his reasons, by letter, yesterday, 
sir. He is to be married next week, to a lady of high 
fortune. His father, he says, insists upon it. I know 
I am born below him ; but after the oaths^ we plight- 
ed. Heaven knows, the ne\^s was a sad, sad shock to 
me ! I did not close my eyes last night ; my poor brain 
was burning ; and, as soon as day broke, I left the 
house of my dear father, whom I should tremble to 
look at, when he discover'd my story ; — ^which I could 
not long conceal from him. 

Pereg, Poor, lovely, heart-bruised wanderer! O 
wealthy dcspoilers of humble innocence! splendid 
murderers of virtue ; who make your vice your boast, 
and fancy female ruin a feather in your caps of vanity 
— ^single out a victim you have abandoned, and, in 
your hours of death, contemplate her! — ^view her, 
care-worn, friendless, penny less; — ^hear her tale of 
sorrows, ifraught with her remorse, — ^her want, — ^a 
hard worlds scofife, her parents' anguish; — then, if 
ye dare, look inward upon your own bosoms ; and if 
they be not conscience-proof, what must be your 
compunctions ! — ^Who is his father, child ? 

Mary. Sir Simon Rochdale, sir, of the Manor- 
house, hard by. 

Pereg. [Surprised^ Indeed ! 

Mary. Perhaps you know him, sir? 

Pereg. I have heard of him ; — and, on your account 
shall visit him. 

Mary. Oh, pray, sir, take care what you do ! if you 
should bring his son into trouble, by mentioning me, 
I should never, never forgive myself, 

Pereg, Trust to my caution. — Promise only to re- 
main at this house, till I return from a business which 
calls me, immediately, two miles hence ; I will hurry 
back to pursue measures for your welfare, with more 
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hope of success, than your own weak means, poor 
simplicity, are likely to effect. What say you ? 

Mary, I hardly know what to say, sir — you seem 
good, — and I am little able to help myself. 

Pereg, You consent, then ? 

Mary, Yes, sir. 

Pereg, [Calling^ Landlord ! 

Enter De^ vis, from the Door of the House — Mrs. 
Brulgruddery following. 

Dermis, Did you call, sir? — Arrah, now, Mrs. Brul- 
gruddery, you are peeping after the young woman 
yourself. 

Mrs, Brut. I chuse it. 

Pereg, Prepare your room, good folks ; and get the 
best accommodation you can for this young person. 

Dennis, That I will, with all my heart and soul, 
sir. * 

Mrs, Brul, [Sulkily^ I don't know that we have 
any room at all, for my part. 

Dennis, Whew ! She's in her tantrums. 

Mrs Brul. People of repute can't let in young wo- 
men, (found upon a heath, forsooth,) without knowing 
who's who. I have leam*d the ways of the world, sir. 

Pereg, So it seems : — which too often teach you to 
over-rate the little good you can do in it ; and to shut 
thedoorwhen thedistress'd entreat you to throwitopen. 
But I have learnt the ways of the world too. [Taking 
out his Purse,"] I shall return in a few hours. Provide 
all the comforts you can ; and here are a couple of 
guineas, to send for any refreshments you have not in 
the house. [Gvcing money* 

Dennis. Mighty pretty handsel for the Red Cow, my 
lambkin ! 

Mrs, Brul, A couple of guineas ! Lord, sir ! if I 
thought you had been suchagentloman! — Pray, miss, 
walk in ! your poor dear little feet must be quite wet 
with our nasty roads. I beg pardgn, sir ; but clias-* 
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racter's every thing in our business ; and I never lose . 
sight of my own credit. 

Dennis, That you don't — till you see other people's 
ready money. 

Pereg. Go in, child. I shall soon be with you 
again. 

Mary, You will return, then, sir ? 

Pereg, Speedily. Rely on me. 

Mary, I shal), sir ; — I am sure I may. Heaven 
bless you, sir ! 

Mrs, Brul, This way, miss! this way ! [Curisewng, 
[Exeunt Mary and Landlady^ into the H<mstm 

Dennis, Long life to your honour, for protecting 
the petticoats ! sweet creatures ! I'd like to protect 
them myself, by bushels. 

Pereg, Can you get me a guide, friend, to conduct 
me to Penzance ? 

Dennis, Get you a guide ? There's Dan, my servant, 
shall skip before you over the bogs, like a grasshopper. 
Oh, by the powers ! my heart's full to see your genero- 
sity, and I owe you a favour in return : — never you 
call for any of my beer, till I get a fresh tap. 

[Exit into the House, 

Pereg, Now for my friend, Thomberry ; then hither 
again to interest myself in the cause of this unfortunate: 
for which many would call me Quixote ; many would 
cant out " shame !" but I care not for the stoics, nor 
the puritans. Genuine nature and unsophisticated 
morality, that turn disgusted from the rooted adepts 
in vice, have ever a reclaiming tear to shed on the chil- 
dren of error. Then, let the sterner virtues, that allow 
no plea for human frailty, stalk on to Paradise with- 
out me I The mild associate of my journey thither 
shall be charity : — ^and my pilgrimage to the shrine of 
mercy will not, I trust, be worse perform'd for having 
aided the weak, on my way, who have stumbled in 
their progress. 
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Enter Dat^j, from the House. 

Dan, I be ready, zur. 

Pereg. For what, friertd ? 

Dan, Measter says you be a-going to Penzance ; if 
you be agreeable, I'll Heep you company. 

Pereg, Oh — the guide. You belong to the house? 

Dan, Ees, zur ; Ise enow to do : I be head waiter 
and hostler:— only we never have no horses, nor cus- 
tomers. 

Pereg, The path, I fancy, is difficult to find. Do 
you never deviate ? 

Dan, Na, zur, — I always whistles. 

Pereg, Come on, friend. — It seems a dreary rout : 
but how cheerly the eye glances over a sterile tract, 
when the habitation of a benefactor, whom we are ap- 
proaching to requite, lies in the perspective! 

[Exeunt, 



ACT THE SECOND. 



SCENE I. 

A Libraty in the House of Sir Simon Rogiidale; 
Books scattered on a Writing Tabled 

JSw^er Tom Shuffleton. ^"^ 

Shuff'. Nobody up yet ? I thought so. 

Enter Servant. t'> 

Ah, John, is it you? How d'ye do, John ? 
John, Thank your honour, I ^ 
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Shuff, Yes, you look so. Sir Simon Rochdale in 
bod? Mr. Rochdale not risen? Well! no matter: 
I have travelled all night, though, to be with them. 
How are they ? 

John, Sir, they are both 

Shxiff, I'm glad to hear it. Pay the postboy for 
me. 

John. Yes, sir. I beg pardon, sir; but when your 
honour last left us 

Shuff, Owed you three pound five. I remember : 
have you down in my memorandums — Honourable 
Tom Shuffleton debtor to—— What's your name? 

John. My christian name, sir, is 

Shuff. Muggins — I recollect. Pay the postboy, 
Muggins. And, harkye, take particular care of the 
chaise ; 1 borrow'd it of my friend, Bobby Fungus, 
who sprang up a peer, in the last bundle of Barons : 
if a single knob is knock'd out of his new coronets, 
he'll make me a sharper speech than ever he'll pro- 
duce in parliament. And, John ! — 

John. Sir! 

Shuff'. What was I going to say ? 

John. Indeed, sir, I can't tell. 

Shuff. No more can I. 'Tis the fashion to be ab- 
sent — that's the way I forgot your little bill. There, 
run along. [EJtit John.] Fve the whirl of Bobby's 
chaise in my head still. Cursed fatiguing, posting 
all night, through Cornish roads, to obey the sum- 
mons of friendship ! Convenient, in some respects, 
for all that. If all loungers, of slender revenues, like 
mine, could command a constant succession of in- 
vitations, from men of estates in the country, how 
amazingly it would tend to the thinning of Bond 
Street ! \Thr&w8 himself into a Chair ^ near the Writing 
Table^l Let me see — what has Sir Simon been read- 
ing? — " Burn's Justice"-r-true; the old man's reck- 
on'd the ablest magistrate in the county : he hasn't 
cut open the leaves, I see. " Chesterfield's Letters* 
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— ^pooh ! his system of education is extinct: Belcher 
and the Butcher have superseded it. " Clarendon's 
History of ." 

Enter Sir Simon Rochdale. 

Sir Simoiu- Ah, my dear Tom Shuffleton ! 

Shtff, Baronet ! how are you ? 

Sir Simon. Such expedition is kind, now ! You 
got my letter at Bath, and 

Shvff, Saw it was pressing : — here I am. Cut all 
my engagements for you, and came oflf like a shot. 

Sir Simon, Thank you : thank you, heartily ! 

Shvff, Left every thing at sixes and sevens. 

Sir Simon, Gad, I'm sorry if 

Shuff. Don't apologize; — nobody does, now. lift 
all my bills, in the place, unpaid. 

Sir Simon, Bless me ! I've made it monstrous in- 
convenient ! 

Shitff, Not a bit — I give you my honour, I didn't 
find it inconvenient at all. How is Frank Roch- 
dale ? 

Sir Simon, Why, my son isn't up yet; and^ before 
he's stirring, do let me talk to you, my dear Tom 
Shuffleton ! I have something near my heart, that 

Shvff, Don't talk about your heart, Baronet; — 
feeling's quite out of fashion. 

Sir Simon, Well, then, I'm interested in 

Shuff, Aye, stick to that. We make a joke of the 
heart, now-a-days; but when a man mentions his in* 
terest, we knoW he's in earnest. 

Sir Simon. Zounds ! I am in earnest. Let me 
speak, and call my motives what you will. 

Shff. Speak — but don't be in a passion. We are 
always cool at the clubs: the constant habit of ruin- . 
ing one another, teaches us temper. Explain. 

Sir Simon, Well, I will. You know, my dear 
Tom, how much I admire your proficiency in the 

D 
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New School of breeding; — ^you are, what I call, one 
of the highest finish'd fellows of the present day. 

Shuff. Psha ! Baronet; you flatter. 

Sir Simon. No, I don't; only in extolling the 
merits of the newest fashion'd manners and morals, 
I am sometimes puzzled, by the plain gentlemen, 
who listen to me, here in the country, most con- 
sumedly. 

Skttff'. I don't doubt it. 

Sir Simon. Why, 'twas but t'other morning, I was 
haranguing old Sir Noah Starchington, in my library, 
and explaining to him the shining qualities of a dasher, 
of the year eighteen hundred and three; and what do 
you think he did ? 

Shi^. Fell asleep. 

Sir Simon. No; he pull'd down an English dic- 
tionary; when (if you'll believe me!) he found my 
definition of stylish living, under the word " insol'^ 
vency;" a fighting crop tum'd out a " dock'd bull 
dog;" and modern gallantry, " adultery and seduc- 
tion/' 

Shuff. Noah Starchington is a damn'd old twad- 
dler. — But the fact is. Baronet, we improve. We 
have voted many qualities to be virtues, now, that 
they never thought of calling virtues formerly. The 
rising generation wants a new dictionary, damnably. 

Sir Simon. Deplorably indeed ! You can't think, 
my dear Tom, what a scurvy figure you, and the 
dashing fellows of your kidney, make in the old 
ones. — But come, sit down, sit down : [They take 
Chairs.] You have great influence over my son 
Frank ; and I want you to exert it. You are his 
intimate — ^you come here, and pass two or three 
months at a time, you know. 
* Shttff'. Yes — this is a pleasant house. 

Sir Simon. You ride his horses, as if they were 
your own. 
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Shuff. Yes — ^lie keeps a good stable. 

Sir Simon. You drink our claret with him, till his 
head aches. 

Shuff, Yours is famous claret, Baronet. 

Sir Simon. You worm out his secrets; you win 
his money ; you . In short,- you are 

Shuff". His friend, according to the next new dic- 
tionary. That's what you mean, Sir Simon. 

Sir Simon, Exactly. — But, let me explain. Frank, 
if he doesn't play the fool, and spoil all, is going to 
be married. 

Shttf. To how much ? 

Sir Simon. Damn it, now, how like a modem man 
of the world that is! Formerly, they would have 
ask'd to who. 

Ski^. We never do, now; — ^fortune's every thing. 
We say " a good match," at the west end of the 
town, as they say " a good man," in the city ; — the 
phrase refers merely to money. Is she rich ? 

Sir Simon. Four thousand a year. 

Shitf. What a devilish desirable woman ! Frank's 
a happy dog ! 

Sir Simon. He's a miserable puppy. He has no 
more notion, my dear Tom, of a modem " good 
match," than Eve had of pin money. 

Shuff'. What are his objections to it ? 

Sir Simon. I have smoked him; but he doesn't 
know that; — a silly, sly amour, in another quarter. 

Skuf. An amour ! That's a very unfashionable 
reason for declining matrimony. 

Sir Simon. You know his romantic flights. The 
blockhead, I believe, is so attach'd, I shou'dn't 
wonder if he flew off at a tangent, and married the 
girl that has bewitch'd him. 

Shi^. Who is she ? 

Sir Simon. She — ^hem ! — she lives with her father, 
in Penzance. 

Skuff^. And who is he? 

D 2 
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' Sir Simon. He upon my soul, I am ashamed 

to tell you. 

Skiiff', Don't be asham'd; we never blush at any 
thing, in the New School. 

Sir Simon, Damn me, my dear Tom, if he isn't a 
brazier. 

S/ntf. The devil ! 

Sir Simon. A dealer in kitchen Candlesticks^ coal 
skuttles, coppers, and cauldrons. 

Skuf. And is the girl pretty ? 

Sir Simon, So they tell me; — a plump little devil, 
as round as a tea kettle. 

Shuf. ril be after the brazier's daughter, to-mor- 
row. 

Sir Simon, But you have weight with him. Talk 
to him, my dear Tom — treason with him; try your 
power, Tom, do ! 

Skv^, I don't much like plotting with the father 
against the son — that's reversing the New School^ 
Baronet. 

Sir Simon, But it will serve Frank : it will serve 
jne, who wish to serve you. And to prove that I do 
wish it, I have been keeping something in embryo for 
you, my dear Tom Shuffleton, against your arrival. 

Skuj/f. For me ? 

Sir Simon, When you were last leaving us, if you 
recollect, you mention'd, in a kind of a way, a — a 
sort of an intention of a loan, of an odd five hundred 
pounds. 

Shuff'. Did I ? I believe I might. — When I intend 
to raise money, I alwa3's give my friends the prefipr- 
«nce. 

Sir Simon. I told you I was out of cash then, I re* 
member. 

SAuff'. Yes; that's just what I told you, I re- 
member. 

Sir Simon, I have the sum floating by me, now, 
and much at your service. [Presenting lY, 
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Shtff, Why, as it's lying idle, Baronet, I — I — don't 
much care if I employ it. \Takmg it. 

Sir Simon. Use your interest with Frank, now. 

Shi^. Rely on me. — Shall I give you my note ? 

Sir Simon. No, my dear Tom; that's an unneces- 
sary trouble. 

Skiiff". Why, that's true — with one who knows me 
so well as you. 

Sir Simon, Your verbal promise to pay, is quite as 
good. 

Shvf, I'll see if Frank's stirring. [Going, 

Sir Simon. And I must talk to my steward. 

Skuf, Baronet! [Going. 

Sir Simon. [Returning.] Eh ? 

Sht^. Pray, do you employ the phrase, " verbal 
promise to pay," according to the reading of old dic- 
tionaries, or as it*s the fashion to use it at present. 

Sir Simon. Oh, damn it, chuse your own reading, 
and Fm content. [Exeunt, severally, 

SCENE II.] 

A Dressing Room, 

Frank Rochdale writing; Williams attending, 

Frank. [Throwing down the Pen,] It don't signify — 
I cannot write. I blot, and tear; and tear, and blot; 

and . Come here, Williams. Do let me hear 

you, once more. Why the devil don't you come 
here. 

Williams. I am here, sir. 

Frank, Well, well; my good fellow, tell me. You 
found means to deliver her the letter, yesterday ? 

Williams, Yes, sir. 

Frank. And, she read it and— did you say, 

she she was very much affected, when she read it? 

Williams, I told you last night, sir; — she look'd 
quite death struck, as I may say. 

o 3 
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■ 

Frank, \^Iuck affectedi] Did did she weep, 

Williams ? 

WUiiams. No, sir; but I did afterwards — I don't 
know what ail'd me; but, when I got out of the 
house, into the street, Til be hang'd if I didn't cry 
like a child. 

Frank, You are an honest fellow, Williams. [A 
Knock at the Door of the Room.l See who is at th6 
door. [Williams opens the Door, 

Enter 3 OHm. 

WiUiams, Well, what's the matter ? 

John, There's a man, in the porter's lodge, says 
he won't go away without speaking to Mr. Francis. 

Frank. See who it is, Williams. Send him to me, 
if necessary; but don't let me be teized, without oc- 
casion. 

WilUams, 111 take care, sir. 

[E^xeunt Williams and John. 

Frank, Must I marry this woman, whom my 
father has chosen for me; whom I expect here to- 
morrow ? And must I, then, be told 'tis criminal to 
love my poor, deserted, Mary, because our hearts arc 
illicitly attached ? Illicit for the heart ? fine phrase- 
ology ! Nature disowns the restriction; I cannot 
smother her dictates with the polity of governments, 
and fall in, or out of, love, as the law directs. 

Enter Dennis Brulgeuddert. 

Well, friend, who do you come from ? 

Dennis, I come from the Red Cow, sir. 

Frank, The Red Cow ! 

Dennis. Yes, sir ! — ^upon Muckslush Heath — hard 
by your honour's father's house, here. I'd be proud 
of yoqr custom, sir, and all the good looking family's. 
'Frank, [Impatiently,'] Well, well, your business ^ 

Dennis, That's what the porter ax'd me. " Tell 
me your business, honest man,^ says he — ^ V\\ see 
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you damn'd first, sir,** says I : — " I'll tell it your 
betters ; — and that's Mr. Francis Rochdale, Esquire*" 

Frank. Zounds! then, why don't you tell it ? I am 
Mr. Francis Rochdale. — Who the devil sent you 
here? 

Dennis. Troth, sir, it was good-nature whisper'd 
me to come to your honour : bur I believe I've dis- 
remember'd her directions ; for damn the bit do you 
seem acquainted with her. 

Frank, Well, my good friend, I don't mean to 
be violent; only be so good as to explain your bu- 
siness. 

Dennis. Oh, with all the pleasure in life. — Give me 
good words, and I'm as asey as an ould glove : but 
bite my nose off with jnustard, and have at you with 
pepper, — that's my way. — ^There's a little creature at 
my house ; — she's crying her eyes out; — ^and she won't 
get such another pair at the Red Cow ; for I've left 
nobody with her but Mrs. Brulgruddery. 

Frank, With her ! with who ? Who are you talk- 
ing of? 

Dennis. I'd like to know her name myself, sir; — 
but I have heard but half of it ; — and that's Mary. 

Frank. Mary!— Can it be she? — Wandering on a 
heath ! seeking refuge in a wretched hovel ! 

Dennis. A hovel ! O fie for shame of yourself, to 
misbecall a genteel tavern ! I'd have you to know my 
parlour is clean sanded once a week. 

Frank. Tell me, directly — ^what brought her to 
your house ? 

Dennis: By my soul, it was Adam's own carriage : 
a ten-toed machine the haymakers keep in Ireland. 

Frank. Damn it, fellow, don't trifle, but tell your 
story ; and, if you can, intelligibly. 

Dennis. Don't be botheritig my brains, then, or youll 
get it as clear as mud. Sure the young creature can't 
fly away from the Red Cow, while I'm explaining to 
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you the rights on't. — Didn't she promise the gentleman 
to stay till he came back ? 

Frank, Promised a gentleman ! — Who ? — who is the 
gentleman ? 

Dennis, Arrah, now, where did you lam manners? 
Wou'd you ax a customer his birth, parentage, and 
education ? " Heaven bless you, sir, you'll come back 
again?" says she — ^*^ That's what I will, before you can 
say, parsnips, my darling," says he. 

Frank, Damnation \ what does this mean } explain 
your errand, clearly, you scoundrel, or — 

Dennis, Scoundrel! — Don't be after affronting a 
house-keeper. Haven't I a sign at my door, three pigB, 
a wife, and a man sarvant ? 

Frank, Well, go on. 

Dennis, Damn the word more will I tell you. 

Frank, Why, you infemal- 



Dennis, Oh, be asy ! — see what you get, now, by af- 
fronting Mr. Dennis Brulgruddery. [Searching his 
Pockets,] I'd have talk'd for an hour, if you had kept 
a civil tongue in your head; — but, now, you may 
read the letter. [Criving it. 

Frank, A letter ! — stupid booby ! — why didn't you 
give it to me at first? — ^Yes, it is her hand. 

[Opens the Letter, 

Dennis. Stupid ! — If you're so fond of letters,, you 
might larn to behave yourself to the postman. 

Frank, [Readingj and agitated,] — Not going to vp- 
braid you--4Mdn't rest at my father's — Trifling assist- 
ance — Oh, Heaven ! does she then want assistance ! — 
The sentlemanwho has befriended me — damnation! — the 
gentleman ! — Your unhappy Mary.— —Scoundrel that 
I am 1 — ^what is she suffering I — but who, who is this 
gentleman ? — no matter — she is distress'd, hewrt break- 
ing ! and I, who have been the cause ; — I, who— 

here [Running to a Writing Table^ and opening a 

Drottvr.] Run — ^fly — despatch! — 
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Dtnnis, He's mad ! 

Frank. Say, I will be at your house, myself — re- 
member, positively come, or send, in the course of 
the day. — Iri the mean time, take this, and give it to 
the person who sent you. 

[Giving a Pvrse, which he has taken from the 
Drawer. 

Dennis, A purse ! — feith, and I'll take it. — Do you 
know how much is in the inside? 

Frank, Psha ! no. — No matter. 

Dennis, Troth, now, if I'd trusted a great big purse 
to a stranger, they'd have call'd it a bit of a bull ; — 
but let ypu and I count it between us, [Pouring the 
Money on the Table,^ for, damn him, say I, who wou'd 
cheat a poor girl in distress, of the value of a rap. — 
One, two, three, &c. [Counting. 

Frank, Worthy, honest fellow ! 

Detinis. [Counting,'] Eleven, twelve, thirteen 

Frank* Til be the making of your house, my good 
fellow. 

Dennis. Damn the Red Cow, sir, — ^you put me out. 
— Seventeen, eighteen, nineteen. — Nineteen fat yellow 
boys, and a seven shilling piece. — ^Tell 'em yourself, 
sir 5 then chalk 'em up over the chimney-piece, else 
you'll forget, you know. 

Frank, O, friend, when honesty, so palpably natural 
as yours, keeps the account, I care not for my arith- 
metic. — Fly now !-»-bid the servants give you any re- 
freshment you chuse; then hasten to execute your 
commission. 

Dennis, Thank your honour ! — good luck to you ! 
Ill taste the beer : — ^but, by my soul, if the butler 
comes the Red Cow over me, Til tell him, I know 
sweet from sour. [Exit D en n i s . 

Frank. Let me read her letter once more. — [Reads. 

I am not going to upbraid you ; — but after I got 
, I could not rest at my father's^ where I once 



t/our letter 
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knew Iiappiness and innocence. — I xinsh'd to haoe taken a 
last leave of you, and to beg a trifling assistance ; — but 
ike gentleman who has befriended me in my vxmderingSy 
vxndd not suffer me to do so; yet I could not help torii^ 
ing, to tell you, I am quitting this neighbourhood for 
ever! — That you may never know a moment's sorrow^ 
will always be the prayer of 

Your unhqppy 

Maey. 

My mind is hell to me ! — ^love, sorrow, remorse, and 
— ^yes — ^and jealousy, all distract me : — and no coui>- 
sellor to advise with ; — no friend to whom I may 

Enter Tom Shuffleton. 

Frank, Tom Shuffleton! you never arrived more 
apropos in your life. 

Shixf. That's what the women always say to me. 
Fve rumhled, on the road, all niglit, Frank. My 
bones ache, my head's muzzy — ^and Veil drink KWo 
bottles of claret a-piece, after dinner, to enliven ua. 

Frank, You seem in spirits, Tom, I think, now. 

Shuff". Yes; — I have had a windfall — Five hundred 
pounds. 

Frank. A legacy? 

Shuff. No. — The patient survives who was sick of 
his money. 'Tis a loan from a friend. 

Frank. Twould be a pity, then, Tom, if the patient 
experienced improper treatment. 

Shiiff. Why, that's true : — but his case is so rare, 
that it isn't well understood, I believe. Curse me, 
my dear Frank, if the disease of lending is epide- 
mic. 

Frank. But the disease of trying to borrow, my 
dear Tom, I am afraid, is. 

Shuff. Very prevalent indeed, at the west end of 
the town. 
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Frank. And as dangerous, Tom, as the small-pox. 
They should inoculate for it. 

Skitff. That wou'dn't be a bad scheme ; but I to6k 
it naturally. Psha! damn it, don't shake your head. 
Mine's but a mere fa^on de parler: just as we talk 
to oiie another about our coats : — we never say, 
" Who's your tailor ?*' We always ask, " Who suf- 
fers?" Your father tells me you are going to be 
married ; I give you joy. 

Frank, Joy! I have known nothing but torment, 
and misery, since this cursed marriage has been in 
agitation. 

Skuf. Umph ! Marriage was a weighty affair, for- 
merly ; — so was a family coach ; — but domestic du- 
ties, now, are like town chariots; — they must be 
made light, to be fashionable. 

Frank. Oh, do not trifle. By acceding to this 
match, in obedience to my father, I leave to all the 
pangs of remorse, and disappointed love, a helpless^ 
humble girl, and rend the fibres of a generous, but too 
credulous heart, by cancelling, like a villain, the 
oaths with which I won it. 

Shttff', I understand : — ^A snug thing in the coun- 
try. — Your wife, they tell me, will hav^ four thousand 
a year. 

Frank. What has that to do with sentiment ? 

Skuff'. I don't know what you may think ; but, if a 
man said to me, plump, " Sir, I am very fond of four 
thousand a year ;" I should say, — " Sir, I applaud 
your sentiment very highly." 

Frank. But how does he act, who offers his hand to 
one woman, at the very moment hi^ heart is engaged 
to another ? 

Skuf. He offers a great sacrifice. 

Frank. And where is the reparation to the unfortu- 
nate he has deserted ? 

Skuf. An annuity. — A great many unfortunates 
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sport a stylish carriage, up and down St. James't 
street, upon such a provbion. 

Frank, An annuity, flowing from the fortune, I 
suppose, of the woman I marry ! is that delicate? 

Shvff. Tis convenient. We liquidate debts of play, 
and usury, from the same resources. 

Frank. And call a crowd of Jews and gentlemen 
gamesters together, to be settled with, during the 
debtor's honeymoon ! 

Skuff, No, damn it, it wouldn't be fair to jumble 
the Jews into the same room with our gaming ac- 
quaintance. 

Frank. Why so? 

Shuff. Because, twenty to oiiie, the first half of the 
creditors would begin dunning the other. 

Frank. Nay, for once in your life be serious. Read 
this, which has wrung my heart, and repose it, as a 
secret, in your own. [Giving the Ldter. 

Shiif. [Glancing over U.] A pretty. Tittle, crow- 
quill kind of a hand. — ^^ Happiness^ — innocence, — 
trj/Hng assistance — gentleman befriended me — unhapfnf 
Mary." — Yes, I sec — [Returning it."] — She wants mo- 
ney, but has got a new friend. — ^The style's neat, but 
the subject isn't original. 

Frank. Will you serve me at this crisis ? 

Shuff. Ceitainly. 

Frank. I wish you to see my poor Mary in the 
course of the day. Will you talk to her? 

Shuff. O yes — I'll talk to her. Where is she to be 
seen ? 

Frcmk. She writes, you sec, that she has abruptly 
left her father — and I learn, by the messenger, that 
she is now in a miserable, retired house, on the 
neighbouring heath. — ^That mustn't deter you from 

going- 

Shuff. Me ? Oh, dear no — I'm used to it. I don't 

care how retired the house is. 

Frank. Come down to my father, to breakfast. I 
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will tell you afterwards all I wish you to execute. 
Oh, Tom ! this business has unhinged me for society. 
Rigid morality, after all, is the best coat of mail for 
the conscience. 

Shuff, Our ancestors, who wore mail, 9,dmir^ it 
amazingly; but to mix in the gay world, with their 
rigid morality, would be as singular as stalking into 
a drawing-room in their armour : — for dissipation is 
now the fashionable habit, with which, like a brown 
coat, a man goes into company, to avoid being stared 
at. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

An Apartment in Job Thornberry's House, 

Enter Job Thornebrry, in a Nigkt Gown, and 

Bur. 

Bur, Don't take on so — don't you, now ! pray^ 
listen to reason. 

Job, I won't. 

Bur, Pray, do ! 

Job, I won't. Reason bid me love my child, and 
help my friend : — ^what's the consequence ? my friend 
has run one way, and broke up my trade; my daugh- 
ter has run another, and broke my . No, 

she shall never have it to say she broke my heart. If 
I hang myself for grief, she shaVt know she made me. 

Bur. Well, but, master — 

Job, And reason told me to take you into my shop, 
when the fat churchwardens starved you at the work- 
house, — damn their want of feeling for it ! — and you 
were thump'd about, a poor, unoffending, ragged- 
rump'd boy, as you were — 1 wonder you hav'n'i run 
away from me too. 

Bur, That's the first real unkind word you ever 
said to me. I've sprinkled your shop two-aad'twenty 
years, and never miss'd a morning. 

E 
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Job. The bailiffs are below^ clearing the goods : you 
won't have the trouble any longer. 

JBi/r. Trouble ! Lookye, old Job Thomberry — 

Job. Well ! What, you are going to be saucy to me, 
ncl^r Fmruin'd? 

But. Don't say one cutting thing after another. — 
You have been as noted, all round our town, for being 
a kind man, as being a blunt one. 

Job. Blunt or sharp, I've been honest. Let them 
look at my ledger — ^they'll find it right. I began 
upon a little; I made that little great, by industry; 
I never cringed to a customer, to get him into my 
books, that I might hamper him with an overcharged 
bill, for long credit ; I eam'd my fair profits ; I paid 
my fair way ; I break by the treachery of a friend,^ 
and my first dividend will be seventeen shillings in 
the pound. J wish every tradesman in England may 
clap his hand on his heart, and say as much, when he 
asks a creditor to sign his certificate. 

Bur. 'Twas I kept your ledger, all the time. 

Job* I know you did. 

Bur. From the time you took me out of the work- 
house. 

Job, Psha ! rot the workhouse ! 

Bur. You never mention'd it to me yourself till to- 
day. 

Job, I said it in a hurry. 

Bur. And I've always remembei'd it at leisurip. 
I don't want to brag, but I hope I've been found faith- 
ful. It's rather hard to tell poor John Bur, the 
workhouse boy, after clbathing, feeding, and making 
him your man of trust, for two and twenty years, 
that you wonder he don't run away from you, now 
you're in trouble. 

Job. [Affected.^ John — I beg your pardon. 

[Stretching out his Hand. 

Bur. [Taking his Hand.} Don't say a word more 
about \^. 
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Job. I— 

Bur. Pray, now, master, don't say any more ! come, 
be a man ! get on your things ; and face the bailiffs, 
that are rummaging the goods. 

Job. I can't, John; I can't. My heart's heavier ' 
than all the iron and brass in my shop. 

Bur. Nay, consider what confusion ! — pluck up a 
courage ; do, now ! 

Job. Well, I'll try. 

Bur. Aye, that's right: here's your clothes. \Taking 
them from the Back rfa Chair. 1 They'll play the devil 
y^ith all the pots and pans, if you aren't by. — Why, 
I ^warrant you'll do ! Bless you, what should ail 
you ? 

Joh. Ail me ? do you go, and get a daughter, John 
Bur; then let her run away from you, and you'll 
know what ails me. 

Bur. Come, here's your coat and waistcoat. [Go- 
ing to help him on with the Clothes^ This is the waist- 
coat young mistress work'd, with her own hands, for 
your birth-day, five years ago. Come, get into it, as 
quick as you can. 

Job. [Throwing it on the Floor violently.] I'd as 
lieve get into my coffin. She'll have me there soon,' 
Psha ! rot it ! I'm going to snivel. Bur, go, and get 
me another. 

Bur. Are you sure you won't put it on ? 

Job. No, I won't. [Bur pauses.] No, I tell you.—' 

[Exit Bur, 
How proud I was of that waistcoat five years ago ! I 
little thought what would happen now, when J sat in 
it, at the top of my table, with all my neighbours to 
celebrate the day ; — there was Collop, on one side of 
me, and his wife on the other ; and my daughter 
Mary, sat at the further end ; — smiling so sweetly ;— 

like an artful, good for nothing 1 shou'dn't like 

to throw aw^ a waistcoat neither. — I may as well 
put it on. — ^Yes — ^it would be poor spite not to p\;t i( 
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on. [Putting his Arms into it,] — She's breaking my 
heart; but, FU wear it, Til wear it. [Buttoning ity as 
he speaksy and crying, involuntarily,] It's niy child's — 
She's undutiful, — ungrateful, — barbarous, — but she'g 
my child, — and shell never work me another. 

Enter Bur. 

Bur, Here's another waistcoat, but, it has laid by 
so long, I think it's damp. 

Job, I was thinking so myself. Bur ; and s o - 

Bur, Eh — what, you've got on the old one? Well, 
now, I declare, I'm glad of that. Here's your coat. 
[Putting it on him.y—'Shohs ! this waistcoat feels a 
little damp, about the top of the bosom. 

Job, [Confused,] Never mind, Bur, never mind. — 
A little water has dropt on it ; but it won't give me 
cold, I believe. [A Noise vnthomt. 

Bur. Heigh ! they are playing up old Harry below! 
I'll run, and see what's the matter. Make haste after 
me, do, now ! [Exit Bur. 

Job. I don't care for the bankruptcy now. I can 
face my creditors, like an honest man ; — 'and I can 
crawl to my grave, afterwards, as poor as a church- 
mouse. What does it signify ? Job Thomberry has no 
reason now to wish himself worth a groat : — the old 
ironmonger and brazier has nobody to hoard his mo- 
ney for now ! I was only saving for my daughter ; and 
she has run away from her doating, foolish father, — 
and struck down my heart — ^flat — flat. — 

Enter Peregrine.' 

Well, who are you ? 

Pereg. A friend.- 

Job, Then, I'm sorry to seeyou^ I have just been 
ruin'd by a friend ; and never wish to have another 
friend again, as long as I live. — No, nor any un- 
grateful, undutiful Poh ! — I don't recollect your 

face. 
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Pereg. Climate, and years, have been at work on 
it. While Europeans are scorching under an Indian 
sun, Time is doubly busy in fanning their features 
with his wings. But^ do you remember no trace of 
me? 

Job. No, I tell you. If you have any thing to say, 
say it. I have something to settle below with my 
daughter — I mean, with the people in the shop ; — 
they are impatient ; and the morning has half run 
away, before she knew I should be up— I mean, be- 
fore I have had time to get on my coat and waistcoat, 
she gave me — I mean — 1 mean, if yoii have any busi-* 
ness, tell it, at once. 

Pereg. I will tell it at once. You seem agitated. 
The harpies, whom I pass'd in your shop, informed 
me of your sudden misfortune ; but do not despair 
yet. 

Job, Ay, I'm going to be a bankrupt — ^biit that 
don't signify. Go on : it ish't that ; — the/ll find all 
fair ; — but, go on. 

Pereg. I will. Tis just thirty years ago since I left 
England. 

M. Thaf s a little after the time I set mp in the 
hardware business. 

Pereg. About that time, a lad of fifteen years en- 
tered your shop : he had the appearance of a gentle- 
man's son ; and told you he had heard, by accident, 
as he was wandering through the streets of Penzance, 
some of your neighbours speak of Job Thombcnys 
goodness to persons in distress. 

Job. I believe he told a lie there. 

Pereg, Not in that instance, though he did in an- 
other. 

Job. I remember him. He was a fine, bluff, boy ! 

Pereg, He had lost his parents, he said ; and, des- 
titute of friends, money, and food, was making his 
way to the next port, to offer himself to any vessel 

e3 
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that would take him on board, that he might work his 
way abroad, and seek a livelihood. 

Job. Yes, yes ; he did. I remember it. 
Pereg, You may*remember, too, when the boy 
had finished his tale of distress, you put ten guineas 
in his hand. They were the first earnings of your 
trade, you told him, and could not be laid out to 
better advantage than in relieving a helpless orphan ; — 
and, giving him a letter of recommendation to a sea 
captain at Falmouth, you wish'd him good spirits, 
and prosperity. He left you with a promise, that, if 
fortune ever smiled upon him, you should, one day, 
hear news of Peregrine. 

Job, Ah, poor fellow ! poor Peregrine ! he was a 
pretty boy. I should like to hear news of him, I 
own. 

Pereg. I am that Peregrine. 

Job, Eh ? what — ^you are ? No : let me look 

at you again. Are you the pretty boy, that '< — 

bless us, how you are alter d ! 

Pereg, I have endured many hardships since I saw 
you ; many turns of fortune ; — but I deceived you (it 
was the cunning of a truant lad) when I told you I 
had lost my parents. From a romantic folly, the 
growth of boyish brains, I had fix'd my fancy on be- 
ing a sailor, and had run away from my father. 

Job, [With great Emotion!] Run away from your 
father ! If I had known that, Fd have horse-whipp'd 
you, within an inch of your life ! 

Pereg, Had you known it, you had done right, 
perhaps. 

Job. Right ? Ah ! you don't know what it is for a 
child to run away from a father! Rot me, if I 
wouldn't have sent you back to fcim, tied, neck and 
heels, in the basket of the stage icoach. 

Pereg, I have had my compunctions ;-^have ex- 
pressed them by letter to my father : but I fear my 
penitence had no effect. 
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Job. Served you right. 

Pereg, Halving no answers from him, he died, I fear^ 
without forgiving me. ['^ig^if^* 

Job, [Starting,] What ! died ! without forgiving 
his child ! — Come, that's too much. I cod'dn't have 
done that, neither. — But, go on : I hope you've been 
prosperous. But you shou'dn't — ^you shouldn't have 
quitted your father. 

Pereg, I acknowledge it; — ^yet, I have seen pros- 
perity ; though I traversed many countries, on my 
outset, in pain and poverty. Chance, at length, 
raised me a friend in India ; by whose interest, and 
my own industiy, I amass'd considerable wealth,, in 
the Factory at Calcutta. 

J(^, And have just landed it, I suppose, in Eng- 
land ? 

Pereg, 1 landed one hundred pounds, last night, 
in my purse, as I swam from the Indiaman, which 
was splitting on a rock, half a league from the neigh- 
bouring shore. As for the rest of my property — 
bills, bonds, cash, jewels — the whole amount of my 
toil and application, are, by this time, I doubt not, 
gone to the bottom ; and P«*egrine is retum'd, after 
thirty years, to pay his debt to you, almost as poor as 
he left you. 

Job, I won't touch a penny of your hundred pounds 
— not a penny. 

Pereg, I do not desire you : I only desire you to 
take your own. 

Jcif, My own ? 

Pereg, Yes ; I plunged with this box, last night, 
into the waves. You see, it has your name on it. 

Job. " Job Thomberry," sure enough. And what's 
in it? 

Pereg. The harvest of a kind man's charity ; — the 
produce of your bounty to one, whom you thought 
an orphan. I have traded, these twenty years, on ten 
guineas (which, from the first, I had set apart as 
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yours), till they have become ten thousand : take it; 
it could not, I find, come more opportunely. Your 
honest heart gratified itself in administering to my 
need ; and I experience that burst of pleasure, a grate- 
ful man enjoys, in relieving my reliever. 

[Giotng him the jBov. 

Job. [Squeezes VER^6B.ivi.'8:Handy returns the Bogf 
and seems almost unable to utter,} Take it again. 

Pereg, Why do you reject it ? 

Job. Ill tell you, as soon as Tm able. Tother day, 
I lent a friend---'-^— Pshaw, rot it ! I'm an old fool ! 

[Wiping his Eyes.] 1 lent a friend, Mother day, the 

whole profits of my trade, to save him from sinking. 
He walk'd off with them, and made me a bankrupt. 
Don't you think he is a rascal ? 

Pereg. Decidedly so. 

Job. And what should I be, if I took all you have 
saved in the world, and left you to shift for yoursdf ? 

Pereg. But the case is different. Thi3 money is, 
in fact, your own. I am inured to hardships ; b^ter 
able to bear them, and am younger than you. Per- 
haps, too, I still have prospects of ^ 

Job. I won't take it. I'm as thankful to you, as if 
I left you to starve : but I won't take it. 

Pereg. Remember, too, you have claims upon you, 
which I have not. My guide, as I came hither, said, 
you had married in my absence : 'tis true, he told 
me, you were now a widower ; but, it seems, you have 
a daughter to provide for. 

Job. I have no daughter to provide for now ! 

Pereg. Then he misinform'd me. 

Jobf No, he didn't. I had one last night ; but she's 
gone. 

Pereg. Gone! 

Job. Yes ; gone to sea, for what I know, as you 
did. Run away from a good father, as you did. 
This is a morning to remember ; — my daughter has 
run out, and the baili& have run in ; — I sha'n't soon, 
forget the day of the months 
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Pereg. This mornings did you say ? 

Job, Aye, before day-break; — a hard-hearted, 
base 

Pereg. And could she leave you, during the de- 
rangement of your affairs ? 

Job, She didn't know what was going to happen, 
poor soul ! I wish she bad now. I don't think my 
Maty would have left her old father in the midst of 
his misfortunes. 

Pereg, [Aside.] Mary ! it must be she ! What is 
the amount of the demands upon you ? 

Job, Six thousand. But I don't mind that : the 
goods can nearly cover it — let 'em take 'em— damn 
the gridirons and warming-pans ! I could begin 
again — but, now my Mary's gone, I hav'n't the heart ; 
but I shall hit upon something. 

Pereg, Let me make a proposal to you, my old 
friend. Permit me to settle with the officers, and to 
clear all demands upon you. Make it a debt, if you 
please. I will have a hold, if it must be so, on your 
future profits in trade ; but do this, and I promise to 
restore your daughter to you. 

Job, What ? bring back my child ! Do you know 
where she is ? Is she safe ? Is she far off? Is 

Pereg, Will you receive the money ? 

Job. Yes, yes; on those terms— on those conditions. 
But where is Mary ? 

Pereg. Patience. I must not tell you yet ; but, in 
four-and-twenty hours, I pledge myself to bring her 
back to you. 

Job. What, here ? to her father's house ? and safe ? 
Oh, 'sbud ! when I see her safe, what a thundering 
passion I'll be in with her ! But you are not de- 
ceiving me ? You know, the first time you came into 
my shop, what a bouncer you told me, when you were 
a boy. 

Pereg, Believe me, I would not trifle with you 
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now. Come, come down to your shop, that we may 
^d it of its present visitants. 

Job. I believe you dropt from the clouds, ail 
on a sudden, to comfort an old, broken-hearted bra- 
zier. 

Fereg, I rejoice, my honest friend, that I arrived at 
so critical a juncture ; and, if the hand of Providence 
be in it, 'tis because Heaven ordains, that benevolent 
actions, like yours, sooner or later, must ever meet 
their recompense. [ExcwiU 



ACT THE THIRD. 



SCENE I. 

Sir Simon Rochdale's Library. 

Enter Sir Simon Rochdale and the Earl of 

FiTz Balaam. 

Sir Simon. Believe me, my lord, the man I wish'd 
most to meet in my library this morning, was the 
Earl of Fitz Balaam. 

Lord Fitz, Thank you, Sir Simon. 

Sir Simon. Your arrival, a day before your promise, 
gives us such convenient leisure to talk over the ar- 
rangements, relative to the marriage of Lady Caroline 
Braymore, your lordship*s daughter, with my son. 

Lord Fitz, True, Sir Simon. 

Sir Simon. Then, while Lady Caroline is at her 
toilet, well dash into business at once ; for I know 
your lordship is a man of few words. They tell me, 
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my lord, you have sat in the Upper House, and said 
nothing but aye and no, there, for these thirty years. - 

Lord Fitz. 'I spoke, for more than a minute, in the 
year of the Influenza. 

. Sir Simon, Bless me ! the epidemic, perhaps, niging 
among the members, at the moment. 

Lord Fitzt Yes ;-^they cough'd so loud, I left off in 
the middle^ 

Sir Simon, And you never attempted again ? 

Lord Fitz, I hate to talk much. Sir Simon ; — ^'tis 
my way ; tho* several don't like it. 

Sir Simon, I do. 1 consider it as a mark of your 
lordship's discretion. The less you say, my lord, in 
my mind, the wiser you are ; and I have often thought 
it a pity, that some noble orators hav'n't foUow'd your 
lordship's example. — But, here are the writings. [Sit- 
ting doom xvith Lord Fitz Balaam, and taking them 
from the Table.] We must wave ceremony now^ my 
lord ; for all this pile of parchment is built on the in- 
dependent four thousand a year of your daughter. 
Lady Caroline, on one hand, and your lordship's in- 
cumbrances, on the other. 

Lord Fitz. I have saddles on my property, Sir 
Simon. 

Sir Simon. Which saddles, your Iqrdship's property 
being uncommonly small, look something like sixteen 
stone upon a poney. The Fitz Balaam estate, for an 
earl, is deplorably narrow ? 

Lord Fitz. Yet, it has given security for a large 
debt. 

Sir Simon. Large, indeed ! I can't think how you 
have contriv'd it. *Tis the Archbishop of Brobdignag, 
squeez'd into Tom Thumb's pantaloons. 

Lord Fitz. Mine is the oldest estate in England, 
Sir Simon. 

Sir Simon, If we may judge of age by decay, my 
lord, it must be very ancient, indeed ! — But this goes 
to something in the shaipe of supplies. [Untying the 
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. Papers.] " Covenant between Augustus Julius Bray- 
more, Earl of Fitz Balaam, of Cullender Castle, in 
the county of Cumberland, and Simon Rochdale^ Ba- 
ronet, of Hollyhock House, in the county of Cornwall.*' 
By the bye, my lord, considering what an ex- 
pense attends that castle, which is at your own dispo- 
sal, and that, if the auctioneer don't soon knock it 
down, the weather will, I wonder what has prevented 
your lordship's bringing it to the hammer. 

Lord Fitz. The dignity of my ancestors. I have 
blood in my family, Sir Simon [Proudly. 

Sir Simon. A deal of excellent blood, my lord ; but, 
from the butler down to the house-dog, curse me if 
ever I saw so little flesh in a family before. — But, by 
this covenant 

Lord Fitz. You clear off the largest mortgage. 

Sir Simon. Right ; — ^for wKich purpose, on the day 
of the young folks' marriage 

Lord Fitz. You must pay me forty thousand 
pounds. 

Sir Simon. Right, again. Your lordship says little ; 
but 'tis terribly plump to the point, indeed, my lord. 
Here is the covenant ; — ^and, now, will your lordship 
look over the marriage articles ? 

Lord Fitz. My attorney will be here to-morrow, 
Sir Simon. I prefer reading by deputy. [Both rise. 

Sir Simon. Many people of rank read in the same 
way, my lord. And your lordship will receive the 
forty thousand pounds, I am to pay you, by deputy 
also, I suppose. 

Lord Fitz. I seldom swear. Sir Simon ; but, damn 
me if I wilL 

Sir Simon. I believe you are right. Yet there are 
but two reasons for not trusting an attorney with your 
money : — one is, when you don't know him very well ; 
and the other is, when you do. — ^And now, since the 
marriage is concluded, as I may say, in the families, 
may I take the liberty to ask, my lord, what sort of 
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a wife my son Frank may expect in Lady Caroline ? 
Frank is rather of a grave, domestic turn : Lady Ca- 
roline, it seems, has passed the three last winters in 
London. Did her ladyship enter into all the spirit of 
the first Citcles? 

Lord Fitz* She was as gay as a lark. Sir Simon. 

Sir Simon, Was she like the lark in her hours, my 
lord ? 

Lord Fiiz. A great deal more like the owl, Sir 
Simon. 

Sir Simon. I thought so. Frank's mornings in Lon- 
don will begin where her ladyship's nights finish. But 
his case won't be very singu^r. Many couples make 
the marriage bed a kind of cold nuUxiaiomal well ; 
and the two family buckets dip into it alternately. 

Enter Lady Caroline Braymore. 

Ladi/ Car, Do I interrupt business? 

Sir Simon, Not in the least. Pray, Lady Caroline, 
come in. His lordship and I have just concluded. 

Lord Fitz, And I must go and walk my three 
miles, this morning. 

Sir Simon, Must you, my lord ? 

Lord Fitz, My physician prescribed it, when I told 
him I was apt to be dull, after dinner. 

Sir Simon, I would attend your Ibrdship; — but 
since Lady Caroline favours me with 

Lady Car, No, no, — don't mind me. I assure you, 
I had much rather you would go. 

Sir Simon, Had you ? — hum \ — but the petticoats 
have their new school of good breeding, too, they tell 
me [A&ide^ Well, we are gone — we have been glanc- 
iiig over the writings. Lady Caroline, that form the 
basis of my son's happiness : — though his lordship isn't 
much inclined to read. 

Lady Car, But I am. — ^I came here to study very 
deeply, before dinner. 

p 
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Sir Simon. What, would your ladyship, then, wish 
to — [Showing the Writings. 

Lady Car. To read that ? My dear Sir Simon ! all 
that Hebrew, upon parchment as thick as a board !-->- 
I came to see if you had ajiy of the last novels in 
your book room. 

Sir Simon. The last novels ! — most of the female 
new school are ghost bitten, they tell me. [A8ide.1 
There's Fielding's works ; and you'll find Tom Jcnies, 
you know. 

Lady Car* Psha ! that's such a hack! 

Sir Simon. A hack. Lady Caroline, that the know* 
ing ones have warranted sounds 

Lady Can But what do you think of those that 
have had such a run lately? 

Sir Simon. Why, I think most of them have run too 
much, and want firing. 

[Exeunt Sir Simon, and Lord Fitz BalaAm. 

Lady Car. I shall die of ennui, in this moping ma- 
nor house! — Shall 1 read to-day? — no, I'll walk. — No, 

I'll Yes, 111 read first, and walk afterwards. [Rings 

the Bell, and takes a Book.] — Pope. — Come, as there 
arc no novels, this may be tolerable. This is the 
most triste house I ever saw ! [Sits down and reads. 
'* In these deep solitudes, and awful cells, 
Where-l^eavenly-pensive " 

Enter Robert. 

Rob. Did you ring, my lady ? 

Lady Car. " Contemplation dwells — ** Sir ? 

Oh, yes ; — I should like to walk. Is it damp under 
foot, sir? — ^** And ever musing — *' 

Rob. There has been a good deal of rain to-day, 
my lady. 

Lady Car. ^** Mdancholy reigns — ** 

Rob. My lady — 
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Lady Car, Pray, sir, look out, and bring mie word 
if it is clean or dirty. 

Rob. Yes, my lady. [Exit. 

Lady Car. This settling a marriage, is a strange 
business !— •" What means this tumult in a vestal's 
veins ? — ** 

Skujf. [Without.'] Bid the groom lead the horsie into 
the avenue, and Til come to him. 

Lady Car. Company in the house! some Cornish 

squire, I suppose. [Reswnes her reading. 

Enter Tom Shuffleton, speaking while entering, 

J OHV following. 

Lady Car. [StiU reading, and seated with her Back to 

Shuffleton.] ^* Soon as thy. letters, trembling, I 

unclose — " 

John. What horse will you have saddled, sir ? 

Shuf. Slyboots. [Exit John. 

Lady Car. ^^ That well known name awakens 

all my woes — ^ 

Skuff^. Lady Caroline Braymore ! 

Lady Car. Mr.Shuffleton! Lard! what can bring 
you into Cornwall ? 

Shvjf. Sympathy: — ^which has generally brought 
me near your ladyship, in London at least, for these 
three winters. 

La^ Car. Psha ! but seriously? 

Shujf. I was summoned by friendship. I am con- 
sulted on all essential points, in this family; — and 
Frank Rochdale is going to be married. 

Lady Car. Then, you know to whom ? 

Ski^. No ; — ^not thinking that an essential point, 
I forgot to ask. He kneels at the pedestal of a rich 
shrine, and I didn't inquire about the statue. But, 
dear Lady Caroline, what has brought you into Com«> 
wall ? 

Lady Car. Me ? Vm the statue. 

Shi^. You ! 

F 2 ' 
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Lady Car. Yes ; Fve walked off my pedestal, to be 
worshipped at the Land's End. 

Ski^. You to be married to Frank Rochdale ! O, 
Lady Caroline ! what then is to become of me f 

Lady Car, Oh, Mr. Shuffleton ! not thinking that 
an essential point, I forgot to ask. 

Ski^. Psha ! now you're laughing at me! but upon 
my soul, I shall turn traitor ; take advantage of the 
confidence reposed in me, by my friend, and endea- 
vour to supplant him. 

Lady Car, What do you think the world would call 
such duplicity of conduct ? 

Enter Robert. 

Rob, Very dirty, indeed, ray lady. [Exit. 

Shuff. That infernal footman has been listening !— 
ni kick him round his master's park. 

Lady Car, Tis lucky, then, you are booted ; for, 
you hear, he says it is very dirty there. 

Shuff, Was that the meaning of ^Pooh ! — ^but, 

you see, the — the sur^mse — the — the agitation has 
made me ridiculous. 

Lady Car, I see something has made you ridiculous; 
but you never told me what it was before. 

Shuff, Lady Caroline ; this is a crisis, that — ^roy at- 
tentions, — that is, the In short, the world, you 

know, my dear Lady Caroline, has given me to you* 

Lady Car, Why, what a shabby world it is ! 

Shtff, How so ? 

Lady Car, To make me a present of something, it 
sets no value on itself. 

Shuff, I flattered myself I might not be altogether 
invaluable to your ladyship. 

Lady Car, To me! Now, I can't conceive any use 
I could make of you. No, positively, you are neither 
useful, nor ornamental. 

Shuff, Yet, you were never at an opera, without 
me at your elbow ; — ^never in Kensington Gardens, 
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that my horse — the crop, by the bye, given me by 
Lord Collarbone, — wasn't constantly in leading at the 
gate: — bav'n't you danced with me at every ball? — 
And hav'n't I, unkind, forgetful, Lady Caroline, even 
cut the Newmarket meetings,when you were inLondon. 

Ladj/ Car. Bless me ! — these cljiarges are brought in 
like a bill. " To attending your ladyship, at such a 
time ; to dancing down twenty couple with your lady- 
ship, at another," — ^and, pray, to what do they, all 
amount ? 

Skuff^, The fullest declaration. 

La^ Car, Lard, Mr. ShufiSeton! why, it has, to be 
sure, looked a — a — a little foolish — but you — ^you 

never spoke any thing to that is — to justify such 

a 

Skuff^, That's as much as to say, speak now. [Jside.'] 
— ^To be plain. Lady Caroline, my friend does not 
know your value. He has an excellent heart— rbut 
that heart is — [Coughs,] damn the word, it's so out 
of fashion, it chokes me ! [Jside,'] is irrevocably 
gj^ven to another. — But mine — by this sweet hand, I 

swear 

[Knediiig and kissing her Hand. 

Enter John. 

WeD, sir ? — [Rising hastily. 

John. Slyboots, sir, has been down on his knees ; — 
and the groom says he can't go out. 

Skuff'. Let him saddle another. 

John. What horse, sir, will you 

Shuf. Psha ! — any. — ^What do you call Mr. Roch- 
dale's favourite, now ? 

John, Traitor, sir. 

Shuff\ When Traitor's in the avenue, I shall be 
there. [Exit John. 

Ladif Car. Answer me one question, candidly, and 
perhaps, I may entrust you with a secret. — Is Mr. 
Rochdale seriously attached ? 

f3 
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Shuf. Veryseriously. 
Lady Car. Then I won't marry him. 
Ski^. That's spirited. — Now, your secret. 
Lady Car, Why — perhaps, you may have heard, 
that my father, Lord Fitz Balaam, is, somehow, so 

— so much in debt, that but, no matter. 

Skuff. Oh, not at all; — the case is fashionable^ 
with both lords and commoners. 

Lady Car. But an old maiden aunt, whom, rest her 
soul ! I never saw, for family pride's sake, bequeathed 
me an independence. To obviate his lordship's diffi- 
culties, I mean to — to marry into this humdrum Cor- 
nish family. 

ShMff. I see — a sacrifice ! — filial piety, and all that 
— to disembarrass his lordship. But hadn't your la- 
dyship better 

Lady Car. Marry to disembarrass you ? 
Shii^'. By my honour, I'm disinterested. 
Lady Car, By my honour, I am monstrously piqued 
— and so vex'd, that I can't read this morning, — nor 

talk, — nor 1*11 walk. 

Shyff, Shall I attend you ? 

Lady Car. No ; — don't fidget at my elbow, as you 
do at the opera. But you shall tell me more of this 
by and by. 

Ski^, When P—Where? [Taking her Hand. 

Lady Car. Don't torment me. — ^This evening, or — 

to-morrow, perhaps ; — in the park, — or psha ! we 

shall meet at dinner. — Do, let me go now, for I shall 
be very bad company. 

Shuff. [Kissing her Hand,} Adieu, Lady. Caro- 
line ! — 

Lady Car, Adieu ! [Exit. 

Shuff. My friend Frank, here, I think, is very much 
obliged to me! — I am putting matters pretty well en 
train to disincumber him of a wife ; — and now I'll 
canter over the heath, and see what I can do for him 
with the brazier's daughter. [Exit. 
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SCENE II. 

A mean Parloury at the Red Om. 
A Table — Fen^ Ink^ and Faper on it. — Chairs, 

Mart and Mrs. Brulgruddert, discovered. 

Mrs. Brul. Aye, he might have been there, and 
back, over and over again ; — but my husband's slow 
enoi^gh in his motions, as I tell him, till I'm tired 
on't. 

Mary. I hope hell be here soon. 

Mrs. Brul. Ods, my little heart ! Miss, why so im- 
patient ? Hav'n't you as genteel a parlour as any 
lady in the land could wish to sit down in ? — ^Thc 
bed's turn'd up in a chest of drawers that's, stain'd 
to look like mahogany: — there's two poets, and a 
P9II parrot, the best images the Jew had on his head, 
over the mantlepiece ; and, was I to leave you all 
alone by yourself, isn't there an eight day clock in the 
comer, that, when one's waiting, lonesome like, for 
any body, keeps going tick tack, and is quite com- 
pany? 

Mary. Indeed, I did not mean to complidn. . 

Mrs. Brul. Complain? —No, I think not,. indeed! — 
When, besides having a handsome house over your 
head, the strange gentleman has left two guineas — 
though one seems light, and t'other lool^ a little 
brummish — ^to be laid out for you, as I see occasion. 
I don't say it for the lucre of any thing I'm to make 
out of the mon^, but, I'm sure you can't want to eat 
yet. 

Mary. Not if it gives any trouble ; — but I was up 
before sunrise, and have tasted nothing to-day. 
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Mrs. Brul. £h! why, bless me, young woman! aren't 
you well ? 

Mary. I feel very faint. 

Mrs. Bntl. Aye, this is a faintish time o'year; but 
I must give you a little something, I suppose : — ^111 
open the window, and give you a little air. 

[Dennis Bruloruddeet, smgmg^ tcitkout. 

They handed the wiskey about ^ 

"Till it smoked thro' the jaws of the piper ; 
The bride got a fine copper snout y 
And the dergyman's pimples grew riper. 

. Whack doodlety bob. 
Sing pip. 

Mary. There's your husband ! 
Mrs. End. There's a hog; — ^for he's as drunk as 
onie, I know, by hb beastly bawling* 

Enter Dennis Brulgruddery, singing. 

Whack doodlety hob, 
Sing pip. 

Mrs. Brul. '^ Sing pip," indeed ! sing sot! and that's 
to your old tune. 

Mary. Hav'n't you got an answer ? 

Mrs. Brul. Hav'n't you got drunk ? 

Dennis. Be aisy, and youll see what I've got in a 
minute. [Pulls a Bottle from his Pocket. 

Mrs. Brul. What'^at ? 

Dennis. Good Madeira, it was, when the butler at 
the big house gave it me. It jolts so over tlm heath, 
if I hadn't held it to my mouth, I'd have wasted half. 
[Puts it on the Table.] — ^There, Miss, I brought it for 
you ; and I'll get a glass from the cupboard, and a 
plate for this paper of sweet cakes, that the gentle- 
folks eat, after dinner in the desert. 
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Mary. But, tell me if 

Dennis, \Runnin§ to the Cupboard,] Eat and drink, 
my jewel ; and my discourse shall serve for the sea- 
s(ming. Drink now, my pretty one ! [Fiils a Gkus,} 
for you have had nothing, III be bound. — Och, by 
the powers! I know the ways of ould mother Brul- 
gruddeiy. 

Mrs, Bnd. Old mother Brulgruddery! 
Dennis, Don't mind her; — take your prog; — she'd 
starve a saint. 

Mrs, Brul. I starve a saint ! 
Dennis, Let him stop at the Red Cow, as plump as 
a porker, and you'd send him away, in a week, like a 
weasel, — Bite a maccaroony, my darling ! 

[Offering the Plate to Mary. 
Mary, I thank you. 

Dermis, Faith, no merit of mine ; 'twas the butler 
that stole it : — take some. [Lets the Plate faU,] Slips, 
by St. Patrick! 

Mrs, Brut, [Screaming,] Our best china plate broke 
all to shivers ! 

Dennis. Delf, you deceiver; delf. The cat's dining 
dish, ri vetted. 

Mary. Pray now, let me hear your news. 
Dennis, That I will. — Mrs. Brulgruddery, I lake 
the small liberty of begging you to get out, my lamb- 
kin. 

Mrs Brul, I shan't budge an inch. She needn't be 
ashamed of any thing that's to be told, if she's what 
she shou'd be. 

Mary» I know what I should be, if I were in yoA 
place. 

Mrs, Brul. Many come up ! And what should you 
be then? 

Mary. More compassionate to one of my own sex, 
or to any one in misfortune. Had you come to me, 
almost broken hearted, and not looking like one quite 
abandoned to wickedness, I should have thought oa 
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your misery, and forgot that it might have been 
brought on by your faults. 

Dennis, At her, my little crature ! By my soul^ 
shell bother the ould one*! — Faith, the Madeira has 
done her a deal of service ! 

Mrs,BruL What's to be said, is said before me; 
and thafs flat. 

Mary, Do tell it, then, [To Dennis.] but, for 
others' sakes, don't mention names. I wish to hide 
nothing now, on my own bccount ; though, the money 
that was put down for me, before you would a£brd 
me shelter,! thought might have given me a little more 
title to hear a private message. 

Mrs, Bnd. I've a character, for virtue, to loie, 
young woman. ' 

Dennis, When that's gone, youll get another — 
that's of a damn'd impertinent landlady. Sure* she 
has a right to her parlour ; and hav'n't I brought her 
cash enough to swallow up the Red Cow's rent for 
these two years ? 

Mrs. BruL Have you ! ^Well, though the young 

lady misunderstands me, it's always my endeavour to 
be respectful to gentlefolks. 

Dennis, Och, botheration to the respect that's 
bought, by knocking one shilling against another, at 
an inn ! Let the heart keep open house, I say; and 
if charity is not seated inside of it, like a beautiful 
barmaid, it's all a humbug to stick up the sign of the 
christian. 

Mrs. Brul. I'm sure Miss shall have any thing she 

likes, poor dear thing ! There's one chicken 

Dennis. A chicken ! — Fie on your double barbarity! 
Would you murder the tough dunghill cock, to choke 
a customer? — ^A certain person, that shall be namc«> 
less, will come to you in the course of this day, either 
by himself, or by friend, or by handwriting. 
Mary. And not one word — not one, by letter, now ? 
jPcnnis, Be asey — won't he be here soon? In ^e 
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mean time, here's nineteen guineas, and a. seven shil- 
ling piece, as a bit of a postscript. 

Mrs, BrUL Nineteen guineas and— — 

Dennis. Hold your gab, woman. — Count them, dar- 
ling!— 

\Futiing them on the Table — Mart counts the 
Money, 

Mrs. BruL [Draxoing Denkis aside,] What have 
yoU done with the rest ? 

Dennis. The rest! 

Mrs, BruL Why, have you given her all ? 

Dennis. Ill tell you what, Mrs. Brulgruddery ; it's 
my notion, in summing up your last accounts, that, 
when you begin to dot, ould Nick will carry one ; 
and that's yourself, my lambkin. 

Shuff, [mthout.] Holo! Red Cow! 

Dennis, You are call'd, Mrs. Brulgruddery. 

Mrs. BruL 1, you Irish bear! — Go, and [Looking 
towards the JVindow.] — ^Jimminy ! a traveller on horse- 
back ! and the handsomest gentleman I ever saw in my 
life. [Runs out, 

Mary, Oh, then it must be he ! 

Dennis, No, faith, it isn't the young squire. 

Mary. [Mournfully,] No! 

Dennis. There — he's got off the outside of his horse: 
it's that flashy spark I saw crossing' the court yard, at 
the big house. — Here he is. 

Enter Tom Shuffleton. 

Shvjf, [Looking at Mary.] Devilish good-lookiiig 
girl, upon my soul ! [Sees Dennis.] Who's that fellow? 
Dennis. Welcome to Muckslush Heath, sir. 
Shujf, Pray, sir, have you any business, here? 
Dennis, Very little, this last week, your honour. 
Shuff'. O, the landlord. Leave the room. * 

Dennis. [Aside.] Manners! but he's my custDmer* 
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If he don't behave himself to the young cratur, Fll 
bounce in, and thump him blue. [Eni. 

Shuff, [Looking at Mary.] Shy, but stylish — much 
elegance, and no brass : the most extraordinary article 
that ever belonged to a brazier. — [Addressing ker^ 
Don't be alarm'd, my dear. Perhaps you didn't ex- 
pect a stranger? 

Mary. No, sir. 

>Shuf. But you expected somebody, I believe, didn't 
you ? 

Mary. Yes, sir. 

Shufi^. I come from him : here are my credentials. 
Read that, my dear little girl, and you'll see how &r 
I am authorized. [Gives her a Letter. 

Mary. Tis his hand. [Kissing the Superscription. 

Shvff. [As she is opening the Letter.] Fine blue ^cs, 
faith, and very like my Fanny's. Yes, I see how it 
will end ; — she'll be the fifteenth Mrs. Shuffleton. 

Mary. [Reading.] When the conflicts of my mini 
have subsided, and opportunity will permit^ I will write 
to you fully. My friend is instructed from me to make 
every arrangement for your welfare. With heartfelt 
grief I add, family circumstances have torn me from you 

for ever! 

[Drops the Letter, and is falling. Shuffleton 
supports her. 

Shuff. Ha! damn it, this looks like earnest! They 
do it very differently in London. 

Mary. [Recovering^ I beg pardon, sir — I expected I 
this ; but I 1 [Bursts into Tears. ^ 

Skuff. [Aside.] O, come, we are getting into. the | 
old train : after the shower, it will clear. — My dear 
girl, don't flurry yourself; — these are things of course, 
you know. To be sure, you must feel a littlo resent- 
ment at first, but 

Mary. Resentment ! When I am never, never to see 
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him again ! Morning and ni^t, my voice will be 
raised to Heaven, in anguish, for his prosperity ! And 
tell him — pray, sir, tell him, I think the many, many 
bitter tears I shall shed, will atone for my faults ; then 
you know, as it isn't himself, but his station, that sun- 
ders us, if news shou'd reach him that I have died, it 
can't bring any trouble to his conscience. 

Skiff, Mr. Rochdale, my love, you'll find will be 
very handsome. 

Mary. I always found him so, sir. 

Slnjff, He has sent you a hundred pound bank note 
[Giving it to herJ\ till matters can be arranged, just 
to set you a-going. 

Mary. I was going, sir — out of this country, for 
ever. Sure he couldn't think it necessary to send me 
this, for fear I should trouble him ! 

Shuf. Pshaw ! my love, you mistake : the intention 
is to give you a settlement. 

JMrny. I intended to get one for myself, sir. 

Shuff. Did you? 

Mary. Yes, sir ; in London. I shall take a place 
in the coach to-morrow morning; and I hope the 
people of the inn where it puts up, at the end of. the 
journey, will have the charity to recommend me to 
an honest service. 

Shuff. Service? Nonsense! You you must 

think differently. I'll put you into a situation in 
town. 

Mary . Will you be so humane, sir ? 

Shuff. Should you like Marybone parish, my 
love ? 

Mary. All the parishes are the same to me, now I 
must quit my own, sir. 

Skiiff. Ill write a line for you, to a lady in that 

quarter, and Oh, here's pen and ink [fVriteSf 

and talks as he is writing."] I shall be in London, my- 
self, in about ten days, and then 111 visit you^ to see 
how you go on. 
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Mary. O sir ! you are, indeed, * a friend ! 

Skujff^. I mean to be your friendf my love. There, 
[Giving her the Letter."] Mrs. Brown, Howland-street; 
an old acquaintance of mine ; a very goodnatured^ 
discreet, elderly lady, I assure you. 

Mary, You are very good, sir, but I shall be 
ashamed to look such a discreet person in the £u;e, 
if she hears rfty story. 

Shi^. No, you needn't ; — she has a large stock of 
chanty for the indiscretions of others, believe me. 

Mary, I don't know how to thank you, sir. The 
unfortunate must look up to such a lady, sure, as a 
mother. 

Shuff". She has acquired the appellation. ^Youll 

be very comfortable ; — ^and, when I arrive in town, 

ru 

Enter Peregrine. 

Who have we here ? — Oh ! — ^ha ! — ^ha ! — ^This must 
be the gentleman she mentioned to Frank in her letter. 
— Rather an ancient ami, . [Aside, 

Pereg. So! — I. suspected this might be the case. 
[Aside.] You are Mr. Rochdale, I presume, sir. 

Shuff. Yes, sir, you do presume; — but I am not 
Mr. Rochdale. 

Pereg. I beg your pardon, sir; — for mistaking you 
for so bad a person. 

Shujff^. Mr. Rochdale, sir, is my intimate friend. 
If you mean to recommend yourself in this quarter, 
[Pointing to Mary.] good breeding will suggest to you, 
that it mustn't be done by abusing him, beforie 
me. 

Pereg. 1 have not acquired that sort of good 
breeding, sir, which isn't founded on good sense; — 
and when I call the betrayer of female innocence a 
bad character, the term, I think, is too true to be 
abusive. 

Skujff^. 'Tis a pity, then, you hav'n't been taught a 
ttle better, what is due to polish'd society. 
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. Pereg. I am always willing to improve. 

Shtiff'. I hope, sir, you won't urge me to become 
your instructor. 

Pereg, You are unequal to the task: — If you 
quarrel with me in the cause of a seducer, you are 
unfit to teach me the duties of a citizen.. 

Shi^. You may make, sir, a- very good citizen; 
but, curse me, if youll do for the west end of the 
town. 

Ptreg, I make no distinctions inthe ends of towns, 
sir: — the ends of integrity are always uniform ; and 
'tis only, where those ends are most promoted, that 
the inhabitants ot a town, let them live east or. west, 
most preponderate in rational estimation, 

Skuff, Pray, sir, are you a methodist preacher, in 
want of a congregation ? 

Pereg, Perhaps Tm a quack doctor, in want of a 
Jack Pudding.— Will you engage with me? 

Ski^. Damn me if this is to be bome^-^Sir, the 
correction I must give you will — 

Per eg. [With coolness^ Desist, young man, in 
time, or you may repent your petulance. 

Mary. [Coming between them^ Oh, gentlemen! 
pray, pray don't ! I am so frightened ! Indeed, sir, 
you mistake. [To Pereo.] This gentleman has 
been so good to me. [PonUmg to Shuffleton.] 

Pereg. Prove it, child, and I shall honour him.' 

Mary. Indeed, indeed he has. — ^Pray, pray don't 
quarrel ! when two such generous people meet, it 
would be a sad pity. See, sir, [To Peregrine.] he 
has recommended me to a place in London ; — here's 
the letter to the good lady, an elderly lady, in Mary- 
bone parish ! and so kind, sir, every body, that knowl 
her, calls her mother. 

Pereg, [Looking at the Superscription.] Infamous ! 
sit down, and compose yourself, my love ; — the 
gentleman and I shall soon come to an understand- 
ing. One word, sir: [Mary sits in the back of th^ 

Q2 
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Scency the Men advance.] I have lived long in India ; 
— but the flies, who gad thither, bu2 in our ears, till 
we learn what they have blown upon in England. I 
have heard of the wretch, in whose house you meant 
to place that unfortunate. 

Shujf, Well ? And you meant to place her in snug- 
ger lodgings, I suppose? 

Pereg. I mean to place her where — 

Sht^. No, my dear fellow, you don't ; unless 

you answer it to me. 

Pereg. I understand you. — In an hour, then, I 
shall be at the Manor-house whence I suppose, you 
come. Here we are both unarm'd ; and there is one 
waiting at the door, who, perhaps, might interrupt 
us. 

Shuf. Who is he? 

Pereg. Her father ;- her agonized &ther ; to 

whose in treaties I have yielded; and brought him 
here, prematurely. — He is a tradesman; — beneath 
your notice; — a vulgar brazier ; — but he has some 
sort of feeling for his child; whom, now your 
friend has lured her to the precipice of despair, 
you would hurry down the gulph of infamy. — For 
your own convenience, sir, I would advise you to 
avoid him. 

Shiif. Your advice, now, begins to be a little sen- 
sible ; and, if you turn out a gentleman, tho' I sus- 
pect you to be one of the brazier's company, I shall 
talk to you at Sir Simon's. [Exit. 

Mary. Is the gentleman, gone, sir ? 

Pereg. Let him go, child ; and be thankful that 
you have escaped from a villain. 

Mary. A villain, sir ! 

Pereg. The basest ; for nothing can be baser than 
manly strength, in the specious form of protection, 
injuring an unhappy woman. When we should be 
props to the lily in the storm^ 'tis damnable to spring 
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up like vigorous weeds, and twine about the droop- 
ing flow(^r, till we destroy it. 

Mary. Then, where are friends to be found, sir ? 
He seem'd honest ; so do you ; but, perhaps, you 
may be as bad. 

Pereg. Do not trust me. I have brought you a 
friend, child, in whom. Nature tells us, we ever 
should confide. 

Mary. What, here, sir? 

Pereg. Yes ; — ^when he hurts you, he must wound 
himself ; and so suspicious is the human heart become, 
from the treachery of society, that it wants that secu- 
rity. I will send him to you. [Exit. 

Mary. Who can he mean ! I know nobody but 
Mr. Rochdale that, I think, would come to me. For 
my poor dear father, when he knows all my crime, 
will abandon me, as I deserve. 

Enter Job Thornberky, at the Door Pereorini: 

lias gone out at. 

Job. Mary! [Mary shrieks andfaHs, her Father runs 
to her.'] My dear Mary ! — speak to me ! 
' Mary. [Recooering.j Don't look kindly on me, 
my dear father ! Leave me ; I left you : — but I was 
almost mad. 

Job. rU never leave you, till I drop down dead by 
your side. How could you run awaty from me, Mary ? 
[She shrinks.] Come, come, kiss me, and we'll talk 
of that another time. 

Mary. You haven't heard half the story, or I'm 
sure you'd never forgive me. 

jd. Never mind the story now, Mary ; — ^'tis a 
true story that you're my child, and that's enough 
for the present. I hear you have met with a rascal. 
I hav'n't been told who, yet. Som« folks don't always 
forgive ; braziers do. kiss me again, and we'll talk 
on't by and bye. But, why would you run away, 
Mary? 

o3 
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Mary, I cou'dn't stay and be deceitful ; and it has 
often cut me to the heart, to see you show me that 
affection, which I knew I didn't deserve. 

Job. Ah ! you jade ! I ought to be angry ; but I 
can't. Look here — don't you remember this waist- 
coat ? you work'd it for me, you know. 

Mary. I know I did. [Kissing Um.l 

Job. I had a hard struggle to put it on, this morn- 
ing; but, I squeezed myself into it, a few hours' 
after you ran away. — If I could do thaty you might 
have told me the worst, without much fear of my 
anger. How have they behaved to you, Maiy ? 

Mary. The landlord is very humane, but the land- 
lady 

Job. Cruel to you ? Ill blow her up like gunpowd^ 
in a copper. We must stay here to-night; — ^for 
there's Peregrine, that king of good fellows, we must 
stay here 'till he comes back, from a little way off, he 
says. 

Mary. He that brought you here ? 

Job. Ay, he. I don't know what he intends — but 
I trust all to him : — and when he returns, we'll 
have such a merry-making ! Hollo ! house ! Oh, 
damn it, 111 be good to the landlord ; but Til play 
hell with his wife ! Come with me, and let us call 

about us a bit. Hollo ! Chouse ! come, Mary ! 

odsbobs, Fm so happy to have you again ! House ! 
—come, Mary? [Exeunt. 
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ACT THE FOURTH. 

SCENE T. 

The Outside of the Red Caw, 

Dennis Brulgruddery before the Door. 

Dennis, I've stretch'd my neck half a yard longer, 
looking out after that rapscallion, Dan. Och ! and 
is it yourself I see, at last ? There he comes, in a 
snail's trot, with a basket behind him, like a stage 
coach. 

Enter Dan, xoitk a Basket at his Back. 

Dan, you divil ! aren't you a beast of a waiter? 

Dan. What for? 

Dennis. To stay out so, the first day of company. 

Dan. Come, that be a good un ! I ha' waited for 
the company a week, and I defy you to say I ever 
left the house till they corned. 

Dennis. Well, and that's true. Pacify me with a 
good reason, and youll find me a dutiful master* 
Arrah, Dan, what's that hump grown out at your 
back, on the road ? 

Dan. Plenty o' meat and drink. I ha'n't had such 
a hump, o' late, at my stomach. 

[Puts the Basket on the Ground. 

Dennis. And who hamess'd you, Dan, with all 
that kitchen stuff? 

Dan. He as ware rack'd, and took I wi un to Pen- 
zance, for a companion. He ordcr'd I, as I said 
things were a little famish'd like, here, to buy this for 
the young woman, and the old man he ha brought 
back wi' un. 
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Dennis, Then you have been gabbling your ill 
looking stories about my larder, you stone eater ! 

Dan. Larder ! I told un you had three live pigs as 
ware dying. 

Dennis. Oh fie ! Think you, won't any master dis- 
charge a man sarvant that shames him ? Thank your 
luck, I can't blush. But is the old fellow, our cus- 
tomer has brought, his intimate friend, he never saw 
but once, thirty years ago? 

Dan. Ees; that be old Job Thornberry, the brar 
zier; and, as sure as you stand there, when we got to 
his shop, they were a going to make him a banker. 

Dennis. A banker ! I never saw one made. How 
do they do it ? 

Dan. Why, the bum baileys do come into his 
house, and claw away all his goods and furniture. 

Dennis. By the powers, but that*s one way of set- 
ting a man going in business ! 

Dan. When we got into the shop, there they were, 
as grum as thunder. — ^You ha' seen a bum bailey ? 

Dennis. I'm not curious that way. I might have 
seen one, once or twice; but I was walking mighty 
fast, and had no time to look behind me. 

Dan. My companion — our customer — ^he went up 
stairs, and I bided below; — and then they began a 
knocking about the goods and chapels. — ^That ware 
no business o' mine. 

Dennis. Sure it was not. 

Dan. Na, for sartin; so I ax'd 'em what they ware 
a doing; — and they told I, wi' a broad grin, taking an 
invention of the misfortunate man's defects. 

Dennis: Choke their grinning ! The law of the 
land's a good doctor; but, bad luck to those that 
gorge upon such a fine physician's poor patients! 
Sure, we know, now and then, it's mighty wholesome 
to bleed ; but nobody flEdls in love wi& the leech. 

Dan. They corned down stair — our customer and 
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the brazier; and the head bailey he began a bullock- 
ing at the old man, in my mind, just as one christian 
shou'dn't do to another. I had nothing to do wi' that. 

Dennis. Damn the bit. 

Dan, No, nothing at all; and so my blood began to 
rise. He made the poor old man almost fit to cry. 

Dennis. That wasn't your concern, you know. 

Dan, Bless you, mun ! 'twould ha' look'd busy 
like, in me, to say a word; so I took up a warming 
, pan, and I bang'd bum bailey, wi' the broad end on% 
'till he fell o' the floor, as fiat as twop^ice. 

Dennis. Oh, hubaboo ! lodge in my heart, and I'll 
never ax you for rent — ^you're a friend in need. Re- 
member, I've a warming pan — you know where it 
hangs, and that's enough. 

Dan, They had like to ha' warm'd I, finely, I do 
know. I ware nigh being haul'd to prison; 'cause, 
as well as I could make out their cant, it do seem I 
had rescued myself, and broke a statue* 

Dennis. Och, the Philistines ! 

Dan. But our traveller — I do think he be the 
devil — ^he settled all in a jiHy; for he paid the old 
man's debts, and the bailey^ broken head ware 
chuck'd into the bargain. 

Dennis. And what did he pay? 

Dan, Guess, now. 

Dennis. A hundred pounds ? 

Dan. Six thousand, by gum ! 

Dennis. What ! on the nail ? 

Dan, Na; on the counter. 

Dennis. Whew ! — six thousand pou— ! Oh, 
by the powers, this man must be the philo80pher*s 
stone ! Dan 

Dan. Hush ! here he be. 

Enter Peregrine, ^owi the House. 

. Per. [To Dan.] So, friend, you have brought pro- 
vision, I perceive. 
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Dan. Ees, sir; — three boil'd fowls, three roast, 
two chicken pies, and a capon. 

Per. You have considered abundance, more than 
variety. And the wine ? 

Dan. A dozen o' capital red port, sir : I ajc'd fur 
the newest they had i' the cellar. 

Dennis. \To himself^ Six thousand pounds, upon a 
counter ! 

Per. [To Dan.] Carry the hamper in doors; then 
return to me instantly. You must accompany me, 
in another excursion. 

Dan. What, now ? 

Per. Yes; to Sir Simon Rochdale's. You are not 
tired, my honest fellow ? 

' Dan. Na, not a walking wi' you; — but, dang me, 
when you die, if all the shoemakers shoudVt go into 
mourning. [Dak takes the Hamper into the Home. 

Dennis. \Rumnaiing!\ Six thousand pounds ! by 
St. Patrick, it's a sum ! 

Per. How many miles from here to the Manor 
house ? 

Dennis. Six thousand ! 

Per. Six thousand ! — yards, you mean, I suppose, 
friend. 

Dennis. Sir!— eh? Yes, sir, I — .—I mean 
yards — all upon a counter ! 

Per. Six thousand yards upon a counter ! Mine 
host, here, seems a little .bewildered; — but he has 
been anxious, I find, for poor Mary, and 'tis national 
in him to blend eccentricity with kindness. John 
Bull exhibits a plain, undecoratod dish of solid be- 
nevolence; but Pat has a gay garnish of whim around 
his good nature; and if, now and then, 'tis sprinkled 
in a little contusion, they must have vitiated stomachs, 
who are not pleased with the embellishment. 

Re-enter Dak, hooted, 
Dan. Now, sir, you and Til stump it. 
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Per, Is the way we are to go, now, so much worse, 
that you have cased yourself in those boots? 

D<m. Quite clean; — thatV why I put 'em on: I 
should ha' dirtied 'em in t'other job. 

Per, Set forward, then. 

Dan. Na, sir, axing your pardon; I be but the 
guide, and 'tisn't for I to go first. 

Per. Ha ! ha ! Then, we must march abreast, boy, 
like lusty soldiers, and I shall be side by side with 
honesty: 'tis the best way of travelling thro' life's 
journey, and why not over a heath ? Come my lad. 

Dan, Cheek by jowl, by gum ! 

[Exeunt Pekegrine and Dan. 

Dennis, That walking philosopher — perhaps he'll 
give me a big bag of money. Then, to be sure, I 
won^t lay out some of it to make me easy for life; for 
I'll settle a separate maintenance upon ould mother 
Brulgruddery. 

Job Thornbekry peeps out of the Door of the 

Public House, 

Job, Landlord! 

Dennis. Coming, your honour. 

Job. [Coming forward.] Hush! don't bawl; — Mary 
has fallen asleep. You have behaved like an em- 
peror to her, she says. Give me your hand, Landlord. 

Dennis. Behaved !-«—Arrah, now, get away with 
your blarney. [Rrfusw^ his Hand.] 

Job. Well, let it arafne. I'm an old fool, perhaps; 
but, as you comforted my poor girl, in her trouble, I 
thought a squeeze from her father's hand — as much 
as to say, " thank you, for my child"— might not have 
come amiss to you. 

Dennis. And is it yourself who are that crature's 
father? 

Job. Her mother said so, and I always believed 
her. You have heard some'at of what has happen'd, 
I suppose. It's all over our town, I take it, by this 
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time. Scandal is an ugly, trumpeting devil. Let 
'em talk ; — a man loses little by parting with a herd 
of neighbours, who are busiest in publishing his hr 
mily mbfortunes; for they are just the sort of cattk 
who would never stir over the threshold to pievent 
'em. 

Dennis. Troth, taid that's true; — and some will 
only sarve you, becase you're convenient to 'em, for 
the time present; just as my customers come to the 
Red Cow. 

Job, ni come to the Red Cow, hail, rain, or shine, 
to help the house, as long as you are Landlord. 
Though I must say that your wife 

Dennis, [Putting his Hand before Job's Mouth.] 
Decency! Remember your own honour, and my 
feelings. I mustn't hear any thing bad, you know, 
of Mrs. Brulgruddery; Mid you'll say nothing good 
of her, without telling damn'd lies; so be asy. 

Job. Well, I've done; — but we mustn't be speaking 
ill of all the world, neither: there are always some 
sound hearts to be found, among the hollow ones. 
Now he that is just gone over the heath 

Dennis. What, the walking philosopher ? 

Job. I don't know any thing of his philosophy ; 
but, if I live these thousand years, I shall never 
forget his goodness. Then, there's another ;— I was 
thinking, just now, if I had tried him, I might have 
found a friend in my need, this morning. 

Dennis. Who is he ? 

Job. A monstrous good young man ; and as modest 
and affable, as if he had been bred up a 'prentice, in- 
stead of a gentleman. 

Dennis. And what's his name? 

Job. Oh, every body knows him, in this neigh- 
bourhood ; he lives hard by — Mr. Francis Rochdale, 
the young 'squire, at the Manor-house. 

Dennis. Mr. Francis Rochdale! 

Job. Yes ! — he's as condescending ; and took quite 
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a friendship for me', and mine. He told me, t'other 
day, he'd recommend me in trade to all the great 
families twenty miles round ; — and said he'd do, I 
don't know what all, for my Mary. 

Dennis, He did ! — Well, faith, you mayn't know 
what ; but, by my soul, he has kept his word ! 

Job. Kept his word ! — What do you mean ? 

Dennis. Harkye — If Scandal is blowing about 
your little fireside accident, 'twas Mr. Francis Roch- 
dale recommended him to your shop, to buy his 
brass trumpet. 

Job. Eh ! What? no ! — ^yes — I see it at once ! — 
young Rochdale's a rascal ! — Mary ! [Bawling. 

Dennis. Hush — ^you'll wake her, yoii know. 

Job. I intend .it. I'll — a glossy, oily, smooth 
rascal 1 — warming me in his favour, like an unwhole- 
some February sun ! «hining upon my poor cottage, 
and drawing rorth my child, — my tender blossoms, — 

to suffer blight, and mildew ! Mary ! — -— Fll go 

directly to the Manor-house — ^his father^s in the com- 
mission. — I mayn't find justice, but I shall find a 
justice of peace. 

Dennis. Fie, now ! and can't you listen to reason. 

Job. Reason ! tell me a reason why a father 

shouldn't be almost mad, when his patron has ruin'd 
his child. — Damn his protection ! — ^tell me a reason 
why a man, of birth's seducing my daughter doesn't 
almost double the rascality ? yes, douUe it : for my 
fine gentleman, at the very time he is laying his plans 
to make her in&mous, would think himself disgraced 
in making her the honest reparation she might find 
from one of her equals. 

Dennis. Arrah, be easy, now, Mr. Thornberry. 

Job. And, this spark, forsooth, is nqw canvassing 
the county ! — but, if 1 don't give him his own at the 
hustings! — How dare a man set himself up for a 
guardian of his neighbour's rights, who has robb'd 
his neighbour of his dearest comforts? Hovk dAS5t 

H 
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a seducer come into freeholders' houses, and have 
the impudence to say, send me up to London as your 
representative ? Mary I [QUimgm 

Dennis. That's all very true. — ^But if the voters are ' 
under petticoat government, he has a mighty good 
chance of his election. 

Enter Mary. 

Mary, Did you call, my dear father ? 

Job. Yes, I did call. [Passionaiefy. 

Dennis. Don't you frighten that poor young era- 
ture! 

Mart/. Oh, dear ! what has happen'd? — You aie 
angry ; very. angry. I hope it isn't with me ! — ^if it 
it is, I have no reason to complain. 

Job, [Soften* dy and folding her in his arms."] My 
poor, dear child ! I forgive you twenty times more, 
now, than I did before. 

Man/. Do you, my dear father ? 

Job. Yes; for there's twenty times more excuse 
for you, when rank and education have help'd a scoun- 
drel to dazzle you. Come ! [Taking her Hand. 

Mary. Come ! where ? 

Job. [Impatiently.] To the Manor-house with me, 
directly. 

Mary. To the Manor-house! Oh, my dear 
father, think of what you are doing! think of 
me! 

Job. Of you! — I think of nothing- else. I'll sec 
you righted. Don't be terrified, child — damn it, 
you know I doat on you : but we are all equals in the 
eye of the law? and rot me, if I won't make a 
baronet's son shake in his .shoes, for hetraying a bra- 
'zier's daughter. Come, love, come ! 

[Exeunt Job and Mary. 

Dennis. There'll be a big botheration at the Manor- 
house 1 My customers are all gone, that I was to 
eptertain: — ^nobody's left but my lambkin, who don't 
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entertain me: Sir Simoii's butkr gives good Ma- 
deira: — so, I'm off, after the resl; and the Red 
Cow and mother Brulgrudder^ may take care of 
one another. ' [Exit. 

SCENE II. 

Enter Frank Rochdale. 

Frank. Shuffleton's intelligence astonishes me ! — So 
soon to throw herself into the arms of another 1 ■ ■ ■ 
and what could effect, even if time for perseve- 
rance had fftvour^d biro, such a person's success with 
her! , 

Enter SiB, Simon Rochdale. 

Sir Simon. Why, Frank ! I thought you were 
walking with Lady Caroline. 

Frank. No, sir. 

Sir Simon, Ha ! I wish you would learn some of 
the gallantries of the present day from your friend, 
Tom Shuffleton : — ^but, from being careless of com- 
ing up to the fashion, damn it, you go beyond it ; 
for you neglect a woman three days before marriage, 
as much as half the Tom Shuffletons three months af- 
ter it. 

Frank, As by entering into this marriage, sir, I 
shall perform the duties of a son, I hope you will do 
me the justice to suppose I shall not be basely negli- 
gent as a husband. 

Sir Simon. Frank, you're a fool ; and 

Enter a Servant. 

Well, sir? 

Serv, A person. Sir Simon, says be wishes to see 
you on very urgent business. 

Sir Simon. And I have, very urgent harness, just 

h2 
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now, with my steward. Who is the person ? How 
did he come ? 

Serv, On foot, Sir Simon. 

Sir Simon. Oh, let him wait. [Exit Servant.] 
At all events, I can't see this person for these two 
hours. — I wish you wou'd seehim for me. 

Frank, Certainly, sir, — ^any thing i^ refuge to me, 
now, from the subject of matrimony. 

[Aside and going. 

Sir Simon. But a word before you go. Damn it, 
my dear lad, why can't you perceive I am labouring 
this marriage for your good ? We shall enoble the 
Rochdales : — ^for, tho' my father, — ^your grand&ther, 
— did some service in elections (that made him a ba- 
ronet), amass'd property, and bought lands, and so 
on, yet, your great grandfather—Come he re 
your great grandfather was a miller. 

[Half whispering. 

Frank. [Smiling.] I shall not respect his memory 
[ess, sir, for knowing his occupation. 

Sir Sifnon. But the world will, you blockhead : 
and for your sake, for the sake of our posterity, I 
would cross the cart breed, as much as possible, by 
blood. 

Frank. Is that of consequence, sir ? 
Sir Simon. Isn't it the common policy? and the 
necessities of your boasters of pedigree produce a 
thousand intermarriages with people of no pedigree at 
all ; — till, at last, we so jumble agenealog^, that, 
if the devil himself would pluck knowledge from the 
family tree, be could hardly find out tj^e ori^nal 
fruit. [Exeunt severally. 

Enter Tom Shuffletok, from the Park, following 
Lady Caroline Braymore. 

Sht^. ^^ The time is come for Iphigene to find, 

'' The miracle she wrought upon my mind}** 
Lady Car. Don't talk to me. 
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Shtff, ** For, now, by' love, by force she shall be 
" mine, 
'' Or death, if force shou'd &il, shall finish 
" my design." 

Lad^ Car, I wish you wouM finish your nonsense. 

Skiiff, Nonsense : — ^'tis poetry ; somebody told mc 
'twas written by Diyden. 

Lady Car, Perhaps so i-* but all poetry is non- 
sense. 

Skiiff, Hear me, then, in prose. 

Lady Car, Psha ! — ^that's worse. 

Sht^, Then I must express my meaning in panto- 
mime. Shall I ogle you ? 

Lady Car, You are a teazing wretch : — I have 
subjected myself, I find, to very ill-treatment, in 
this pretty family ; — and begin to perceive I am a 
very weak woman. 

Shuff, [Aside,'] Pretty well for that matter. 

Lady Car, To find myself absolutely avoided by 
the gentleman I meant to honour with my hand, — so 
pointedly neglected ! 

Shtff, I must confess it looks a little like a complete 
cut. 

Lady Car, And what you told me of the low at- 
tachment that 

Shuff', Nay, my dear Lady Caroline, don't say 
that I told you more than 

Lady Car, I won't have it denied : — and I'm sure 
'tis all true. See here — here's an odious parchment 
Lord Fitz Balaam put into my hand in the park. — 
A marriage license, I think he calls it — ^but if I don't 
scatter it in a thousand piec e s 

Skuff'. [Preventing her,] Softly, my dear Lady 
Caroline; that's a license of marriage, you know. 
The names are inserted of course. — Some of them 
may be rubb'd a little in the carriage ; but they may 

be filled up a:t pleasure, you know. Frank's my 

friend, and if he has been ne^U^Bnti i ^».^ 

h3 
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nothing ; but the panon of the parish it as blind as a 
beetle. 

Lady. Now» don't you Uiink> Mr. Shuffleton, I am 
a very ill-used person? 

Skuff. I * feel inwardly for you. Lady Caroline ; 
but my friend makes the subject delicate^ Let us 
change it. Did you observe the steeple upon the hill, 
at the end of the park pales ? 

Lady Car, Psha!— No. 

Shuff. It belongs to one of the prettiest little vil- 
lage churches you ever saw in your life. — X^et me 
^how you the inside of the church. Lady Caroline. 

Lady Car. I am almost afraid : for, if I should 
make a rash vow there, what is to become of my 
Lord Fits Balaam. 

Shff. Oh, that's true; I had forgot his lordship : 
— but, as the exigencies of the times demaiui it, let 
us hurry the question through the Commoi^ and 
when it has passed, with such strong independent inte- 
rest on our sides, it will hardly be thrown out by the 
Peerage. [ExewU, 

SCENE III. 

Another Jpartment in Sir Simon Rochdale's 

House, 

Enter Peregrine. 

Pereg. Sir Simon does not hurry himself; but 'tis 
a custom with the great, to make the little, and the 
unknown, dance attendance. When I left Cornwall, 
as a boy, this house, I remember, was tenanted by 
strangers, and the Rochdales inhabited another on 
the estate, seven miles off. — I have lived to see some 
changes in the &mily, and may live, perhaps, to see 
more. 

Enter Frank Rochdale. 
Frank. You expected, I believe^ Sir Simon Rocb* 
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dale, sir ; — but he will be occupied with particular 
business, for some tkne. Can I receive your com* 
mands, sir? 

Pereg. Are you Sir Simon Rochdale's son, sir ? 

Frank. I am. 

Pereg, It was my wish, sir, to have seen your 
father. I come unintroduced, and scurvily enough 
accoutred ; but, as I have urgent matters to commu- 
nicate, and have suffered shipwreck, upon your coasts 
this morning, business will excuse my obtrusion, and 
the sea must apologize for my wardrobe. 

Frank. Shipwreck ! That calamity is a sufficient 
introduction to every roof, I trust, in a civilized 
country. What can we do immediately to serve 
you? 

Pereg. Nothing, sir — I am here to perform service^ 
not to require it. I come from a wretched hut on the 
heath, within the ken of this affluent mansion, where 
I have witnessed calamity in the extreme. 

Frank. I do not understand you. 

Pereg. Mary ! — 

Frank. Ha ! — Now you have made me understand 
you. I perceive, now, on what object you have 
presented yourself here, to harangue. Tis a subject 
on which my ovm remorse would have taught me to 
bend to a just man's castigation ; but the reproof re- 
torts on the reprover, when he is known to be a hy- 
pocrite. My friend, sir, has taught me to know 
you. 

Pereg. He, whom I encounter'd at the house on 
the heath ? 

Frank. The same. 

Pereg. And what may he have taught you? 

Frank. To discover, that your aim is to torture 
me, for relinquishing a beloved object, whom you are, 
at this moment, attaching to yourself; — to know, 
that a diabolical disposition, for which I cannot ac- 
count, prompts, you to come here, .without the pror 
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bability of benefiting any party, to injure me, and 
throw a whole family into confusion, on the eve of a 
marriage. But, in tearing myself from the poor, 
wrong'd, Mary, I almost tear my very heart by its 

fibres from the seat ; ^but 'tis a sacrilSce to a £ei- 

ther's repose ; and — 

Pereg. Hold, sir ! When you betrayed the poor, 
wrongfd, Mary, how came you to forget, that every 
fathePs repose may be broken for eVer by his child's 
conduct ? 

Frank, By my honour ! by my soul ! it was my 
intention to have placed her far, far above the reach 
of want ; but you, my hollow monitor, are frustrat- 
ing that intention. You, who come here to. preach 
virtue, are tempting her to be a confirmed votary of 
vice, whom I in penitence would rescue, as the 
victim of unguarded sensibility. 

Fereg, Are you, then, jealous of me ? 

Frank, Jealous! 

Fereg, Aye : if so, I can give you ease. Return 
with me, to the injured innocent on the heath : marry 
her, and I will give her away. 

Frank, Marry her! I am bound in honour to an- 
other. 

Fereg, Modem honour is a coercive argument; 
but when you have seduced virtue, whose injuries 
you will not solidly repair, you must be slightly 
bound in old-fashion'd honesty. 

Frank, I I know not what to say to you. 

Your manner almost awes me ; and there is a mystery 
in 

Fereg. I am mysterious, sir. I may have other 
business, perhaps, with your father ; and, I will tell 
you, the very fate of your family may hang on my 
conference with him. Come, come, Mr. Rochdale, 
bring me to Sir Simon. 

Frank. My father cannot be seen yet. Will you, 
for a short time, remaii\ in my apartment? 
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Pereg, Willingly; — and depend on diis, sir — I 
have seen enough of the world's weakness, to for- 
give the casual faults of youthful indiscretion ; — but 
I have a detestation for systematic vice ; and though, 
as a ^neral censor, my lash may be feeble, circum- 
stances have put a scourge in my hand, which may 
fitll heavily on this fiiimily, should any of its branches 
force me to wield it. — l attend you. [Exetmt. 
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SCENE I. 

A Hall in tite M^nof'-houie. 

Voices wrangling without. 

Job. I will see Sir Simon. 

Simon, You can't see Sir Simon, Sec. Sec. Sec. 

. Enter Job Tho&nbe&ry, Mart, and Simok* 

Job. Don't tell me; — I come upon justice busi- 
ness. 

Simon. Sir Simon be a gentleman justice. 

Job. If the justice allows all his s^rvanti to be 
as saucy as you, I can't say much for the gelitte* 
man. 
' Simon. But these ben't bis hours. 

Job. Hours for justice ! Itbou^t <me of thebles^ 
sings of an Englbhman,. was to find justice at any 
time. 

Maty. Pray don't be so 
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Job. Hold your tongue, child. What are his 
hours ? 

Simon. Why, from twelve to two. 

Job. Two hours out of four-and-twenty ! I hope 
all, that belong to law, are a little quicker than his 
worship; if not, when a case wants immediate re- 
medy, it's just eleven to one against us. Don't you, 
know me ? 

Simon. Na. 

Job. I'm sure I have seen you in Penzance. 

Simon. My wife has got a chandler's shop there. 

Job. Haven't you heard we've a fire engine in the 
church ? 

Simon. What o' that? 

Job. Suppose your wife's shop was in flames, and 
all her bacon and farthing candles frying ? 

Simon. And what then ? 

Job. Why then, while the house was burning, you'd 
run to the church for the engine. Shou'dn't you 
think it plaguy hard if the sexton said, ^' Call for it 
to-morrow, between twelve, and two?" 

Simon. That be neither here nor there. 

Jt . Isn't it! Then, do you see this stick? 

[Menacing. 

Simon. Pshaw ! you be a foolish old fellow. 

Job. Why, that's true. Every now and then a jack- 
in-office, like you, provokes a man to forget his years. 
The cudgel is a stout one, and some'at like your mas- 
ter's justice ; — ^'tis a good weapon in weak hands ; and 
that's the way many a rogue escapes a dressing. — 
What! you are laughing at it? 

Simon. Ees. 

Job. Ees! you Cornish baboon, in a laced livery ! — 
Here's something to make you grin more — ^here's half 
a crown. 

[Holding it up' between kis Finger and Thumb, 
Simon. Hee ! hee ! 
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Job. Hee, hee ! — Damn your I^nd's-cnd chops ! 
'tis to get me to your master : — but, before you have 
it, though he keeps a gentleman-justice-shop, I shall 
make free to ring it on. his counter. [Throws it on the 
Floofu] There! pick it up. [Simon picks 9^ the Mo- 
ney.] 1 am afraid you are not the first underling that 
has stoop'd to pocket a bribe, before he'd do his duty. 
— Now, tell the gentleman-justice, I want to see 
him. 

Simon. Ill try what I can do for you. [Exit, 

Job, What makes you tremble so, Mary I 

Mary, I can't help it: — I wish 1 could persuade 
you to go back again. 

Job, I'll stay till the roof falls, but 111 see some of 
em. 

Mary. Indeed, you don't know how you terrify 
me. But, if you go to Sir Simon, you'll leave me 
here in the hail ; — ^you won't make me go with you, 
father ? 

Job, Not take you with me? — 111 go with my 
wrongs in my hand, and make him blush for his son. 

Man/. I hope you'll think better of it. 

Job. Why? ^^ 

Mary. Because, when you came to talk, I should 
sink with shame, if he said any thing to you that 
might — \ — that 

Job, Might what? 

Mary. [Sighing, and hanging down her Head.'] Make 
you blush for your daughter. 

Job, I won't have you waiting, like a petitioner, in 
this hall, when you come to be righted. No, no l 

Mary. You wouldn't have refused me any thing 
once ; — but I know I have lost your esteem, now. 

Job. Lost ! — forgive is forgive, all the world over. 
You know, Mary, I have forgiven you : and, making 
it up by halves, is making myself a brass teakettle — 
warm one minute, cold the next ; smooth without, 
and hollow within. 
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Mary. Then, pray don't deny me ! — I'm sure you 
wouldn't, if you knew half I am suflfering. 

Job, Do as you lik^^ Mary; only, never tell me 
again you have lost my esteem. It looks like saspi- 
cion o both sides. — Never say that^ and I can deny 
you nothing in reason,~-or, perhaps, a little beyond 
it— 

Enter Simok. 

Well, will the justice do a man the favour to do his 
duty? Will he see me ? 

Simon, Come into the room next his libery. A 
stranger, who's with young master, ha' been waiting 
for un, longer nor you ; but I'll get you in first- 

Job, I don't know, that that's quite fair to the other. 

Simon, fles, it be ; for t'other did'nt give I half a 
crown. 

Job, Then, stay till I come back, Mary. — I see, my 
man, when you take a bribe, you jare, scrupulous 
enough to do your work for it ; for which, I hope, 
somebody may duck you with one hand, and rub you 
dry with the other. 

[Exeunt Job Thornberry and Simon. 

Mary. I wish'd to come to this house in the morn- 
ing, and no^ I would give the world to be out of it. 
Hark ! here's somebody ! Oh, mercy on me, 'tis he 
himself! What will become of me ! 

[Retires towards the Back of the Scene. 

Enter Frank Rochdale. 

Frank. My father, then, shall see this visitor, what- 
ever be the event. I will prepare him for the interview, 

and {Sees Mary.] Good Heiaven! why — ^why are 

you- here ? 

Mary, [Advancing to him eagerly,"] I don't come 
willingly to trouble you ; I don't, indeed ! 

Frank, What motive, Mary, has brought you to this 
house? and who is the stranger under whose pretectioa 
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you have placed yourself, at the house on the heath ? 
Surely you cannot love him ! 

Mary, I hope I do. 

Frank. You hope you do ! 

Mary. Yes ; — for I think he saved my life this mom* 
ing, when I was struggling with the robber, who 
threaten'd to kill me. 

Frank, And had you taken no guide with you, 
Mary ? — ^no protector ? 

Mary. I was thinking too much, of one, who 
promised to be my protectov always, to think of any 
other. " 

Frank. Mary 1 1 ^twas I, then, it seems, 

who brought your life into such hazard. 

Mary. I hope I haven't said any thing to make you 
unhappy. 

Frank. Nothing, my dearest Mary, nothing. I 
know it is not in your nature, even to whisper a 
reproof. Yet, I sent a friend, with full power from, 
me, to give you the amplest protection. 

Mary. I know you did : — ^and he gave me a letter 
that I might be protected, when I got to London. 

Frank. Why, then, commit yourself to the care of a 
stranger ? 

Mary. Because the stranger read the direction of 
the letter — ^here it is, [Taking it from her Pocket.] and 
said your friend was treacherous. 

Frank. [Looking at the Letter.] Villain \ 

Mary. Did he intend to lead me into a snare, then? 

Frank. Let me keep this letter. — I may have been 
deceived in the person I sent to you, but— damn his 
rascality ! [Aside.] But, could you think me base 
enough to leave you, undhelter'd? I had torn you from 
Your home, — with anguish I confess it — but I would 
have provided you another home, which want should 
not have assailed. Would this stranger bring you 
better comfort ? 
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Mary. Oil, yes ; he has ; — he has brought me my 
father. 

Frank, Your father! — from whom I made you 
fly! , 

Maiy. Yes ; he has brought a father to his child, — 
that she might kiss off the tears her disobedience had 
forced down his aged cheeks, and restored me to the 
only home, which could give me any comfort, now. — 
And my father is here. 

Frank. Here! 

Mar\f. Indeed, I cou'dn't help his coming ; and he 
made me come with him. 

Frank. I — I am almost glad, Mary, that it has hap- 
pened. 

Mary. Are you? 

Frank. Yes — when a weight of concealment is on 
the mind, remorse is relieved by the very discovery 
which it has dreaded. But you must not be waiting 
here, Mary. There is one in the house, to whose care 
T will entrust you. 

Mary. I hope it isn't the person you sent to me to- 
day. 

Frank. He ! I would sooner cradle infancy with 
serpents. — Yet this is my friend ! I will, now, confide 
in a stranger : — ^the stranger, Mary, who saved your 
life. 

Mary. Is he here ? 

Frank. He is/. — Oh, Mary, how painful, if, perform- 
ing the duty of a son, I must abandon, at last, the ex- 
piation of a penitent ! but so dependent on each other 
are the delicate combinations of probity, that one 
broken link perplexes the whole chain, and an ab- 
stracted virtue becomes a relative iniquity. [Exewnt. 
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SCENE II. 

The Ubrary, 

Sir Simon Rochdale, and Ms Steward, who a/p- 
pears to be quitting the room. Job Thornberry 
standing at a little distance from them. 

Sir Simon, Remember the money must be ready to- 
morrow, Mr. Pennvman. 

Steward. It shall. Sir Simon. [Going. 

Sir Simon. [To Job.] So, friend, your business, you* 

say, is and, Mr.Pennyman, [Steward turns back.] 

give Robin Ruddy notice to quit his cottage, directly. 

Steward. I am afraid, Sir Simon, if he's tum'd out, 
it will be his ruin. 

Sir Simon. He should have recollected that, before 
he ruin'd his neighbour's daughter. 

Job. [Starting.] Eh ! 

Sir Simon. What's the matter with the man ! His 
offence is attended with great aggravation. — Why 
doesn't he marry her ? 

Jo6. Aye! [EmphaticaUy. 

Sir Simon. Pray, friend, be quiet. 

Steward. He says it wou'd make her more unfortu- 
nate still ; he's too necessitous to provide even for the 
living consequence of his indiscretion. 

Sir Simon. That doubles his crime to the girl. — He 
must quit. I'm a magistrate, you know, Mr. Penny- 
man, and 'tis my duty to discourage all such immora- 
lity. 

Steward. Your orders must be obe/d, Sir Simon. 

[Exit Steward. 

Sir Simon. Now, yours is justice-business, you sav. 
You come at an irregular time, and I have somebody 
else waiting for me; so be quick. What brin^ you 
here? 
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Job, My daughter's seduction, Sir Simon; — and 
it has done my heart good to hear your worship say, 
'tis your duty to discourage all such immorality. 

Sir Simon. To be sure it is; — but men, like you, 
shou'dn't be too apt to lay hold of every sentiment 
justice drops, lest you misapply it. Tis like an offi- 
cious footman snatching up his mistress^js periwig, 
and clapping it on again, hind part before. What 
are you ? 

Job. A tradesman. Sir Simon. I have been a free- 
holder, in this district, for many a year. 

Sir Simon. A freeholder! — Zounds ! one of Frank's 
voters, perhaps, and of consequence at his election. 
[Jtide.] Won't you, my good friend, take a chair? 

Job. Thank you, Sir Simon, I know my proper 
place. I didn't come here to sit down with Sir Simon 
Rochdale, because I am a freeholder; I came to de- 
mand my right, because you are a justice. 

Sir Sim<m. A man of respectabiHty, a tradesman, 
and a freeholder, in such a serious case as yours, had 
better have recourse to a court of law. 

Job. I am not rich, now, Sir Simon, whatever I 
may have been. 

Sir Simon. A magistrate, honest friend, can't give 
you damages: — ^you must fee counsel. 

Job. I can't afford an expensive law suit, Sir 
Simon : — and, begging your pardon, I think the law 
never intended that an injured man, in middling cir- 
cumstances, should either go without redress, or 
starve himself to obtain it. 

Sir Simon. Whatever advice I can give you, you 
shall have it for nothing: but I can't jump over jus- 
tice's hedges and ditches. Courts of law are broad 
high roads, made for national convenience; if your 
way lie through them, 'tis but fair you should pay 
the turnpikes. Who is the offender ? 

Job. He lives on your estate. Sir Simon.' 

Sir Simon. Oho ! a tenant ! — ^Then I may carry 
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you through your journey by a short cut. Let him 
marry your daughter, my honest friend. 

Joh, He won't. 

Sir Simon, Why not ? 

Job. He's going to marry another. 

Sir Simon. Then he turns out. The rascal sha'nt 
disgrace my estate four and twenty hours longer. 
Injure a reputable tradesman, my neighbour I-^-a 
freeholder! — ^and refuse to— —did you say he i^as 
poor? 

Job. No, Sir Simon; and, bye and bye, if you 
don't stand in his Mray, he may be very ricn. 

Sir Simon, Rich ! eh ! — Why, zounds ! is he a 
gentleman ? 

Job, I have answered that question already, Sir 
Simon. 

Sir Simon. Not that I remember. 

Job, I thought I had been telling you his beha- 
viour. 

Sir Simon, Umph ! 

Job. I reckon many of my neighbours honest men, 
though I can't call them gentlemen; — but I reckon 
no man a gentleman, that I can't call honest. 

Sir Simon. Harkye, neighbour;— ^if he's a gentle- 
man (and I have several giddy young tenants, with 
more money than thought) let him give you a good 
round sum, and there's an end. 

Job. A good round sum ! — Damn me, I shall 
choke ! [Aside.] A ruffian, with a crape, puts a pistol 
to my breast, and robs me of forty shillings; — a 
scoundrel, with a smiling facc» creeps to my fireside, 
and robs my daughter of her innocence. The judge 
can't allow restitution to spare the highwayman; — 
then, pray, Sir Simon, — I wish to speak humbly — 
pray don't insult the father, by calling money a re- 
paration from the seducer. 

Sir Simoti. This fellow must be dealt with quietly, 
I sec. — Justice, my honest friend, is is justice. — 
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As a magistrate, I make no distinction of penons. — 
Seduction is a heinous offence; and, whatever is in 
my power, I- 

Job. The offender is in your power, Sir Simon* 

Sir Simon. Weli, well; don't be hasty, and I'll take 
cognizance of him. — We must do things in form : — 
but you mustn't be passionate. [Goes to the TMe^ 
and takes up a Pen.] Come, give me his christian and 
surname, and 111 see what's to be done for you. — 
Now, what name must I write ? 

Job. Francis Rochdale. 

Sir Simon. [Drops the Pen, looks at Job, smd starts 
up!] Damn me ! if it isn't the brazier! 

Job. Justice is justice. Sir Simon. I am a respect- 
able tradesman, your neighbour, and a freeholder. 
Seduction is a heinous offence; a magistrate knows 
no distinction of persons; and , a rascal mustn't dis- 
grace your estate four and twenty hours longer. 

Sir Simon. [Sheepishljf.] I believe your name is 
Thomberry. 

Job. It is. Sir Simon. I never blush'd at my 
name, 'till your son made me blush for yours. 

Sir Simon. Mr. Thomberry — I — I heard something 
of my son's — a. — little indiscretion, some mornings 

ago. 

Job. Did you, Sir Simon? you never sent to me 
about it; so, I suppose, the news reach'd you at 
one of the hours you don't set apart for justice. 

Sir Simon. This is a ^a very aukward business,, 

Mr. Thomberry. Something like a hump back; — 
we can never set it quite straight, so we must bol- 
ster it. 

Job, How do you mean, Sir Simon ? 

Sir Simon, Why — ^'tis a — a disagreeable affair, and 
— we — must hush it up. 

Job. Hush it up ! a justice compound with a fa- 
ther, to wink at his child's injuries ! if you and I 
hush it up so, Sir Simon, how shall we hush it up 
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here? [Striking his Breast, 1 In one word, will your 
son marry my daughter ? 

Sir Simon. What ? my son marry the daughter of 
a brazier ! 

Job, He has ruined the daughter of a brazier. — 
If the best lord in the land degrades himself by a 
crime, you can't call his atonement for it a conde- 
scension. 

Sir Simon. Honest friend — I don't know in what 
quantities you may sell brass at your shop; but 
when you come abroad, and ask a baronet to marry 
his son to your daughter, damn me, if you ar'n't a 
wholesale dealer! 

Job. And I can't tell. Sir Simon, how you may 
please to retail justice ; but when a customer comes 
to deal largely with you, damn me, if you don't shut 
up the shop windows. 

Sir Simon. You are growing saucy. Leave the 
room, or I shall commit you. 

Job, Commit me ! you will please to observe, Sir 
Simon, remember'd my duty, till you forgot yours. 
You asked me, at first, to sit down in your presence. 
I knew better than to do so, before a baronet and a 
justice of peace* But I lose my respect for my su- 
perior in rank, when he's so much below my equals 
in fair dealing: — and, since the magistrate has left 
the chair [Slams the Chair into the Middle of the Room.'\ 
ni sit down on it. [Sits dmM,\ There !— 'Tis fit it 
should be fill'd by somebody — and, damn'me if I leave 
the house till you redress my daughter, or I shame 
you all over the county. . 

Sir Simon, Why, you impudent mechanic ! I 
shou'dn't wonder if the scoundrel call'd for my 
clerk, and sign'd my mittimus. [Bings the Bell^ 
Fellow, get out of that chair. 

Job, I sha'n't stir. If you want to sit down, take 
another. This is the chair of justice; it's tho most 
uneasy for you of any in the room. 
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Enter Servant. 

Sir Simon. Tell Mr. Rochdale to come to me 
directly. 

Serv. Yes, Sir Simon. [Sees Job.] Hee ! hee ! 

Sir Simon. Don't stand grinning, you .. booby !■ 
but go. 

Serv. Yes, Sir Simon. Hee ! hee ! ^Exit. 

Job. [Reaching a Book from the Tabled *^ Bum's 
Justice !" 

Sir Simon. And how dare you take it up ? 

/o6. Because you have laid it down. Read it a 
little better, and, then, I may respect you more. 
There it is. [Throws it on the Floor. 

Enter Frank Rochdale* 

Sir Simon. So, sir ! prettily I am insulted on your 
account ! 

Frank. Good Heaven, sir ! what is the matter ? 

Sir Simon. The matter ! [Foints to Job.] Lug that 
old bundle of brass out of my chair, directly. 

[Frank casts his eyes on Thorn berry, then on the 
Ground, and stands abashed^ 

Job. He dare as soon jump into one of your tin- 
mines. Brass ! — there is no baser metal than hypo- 
crisy : he came with that false coin to my shop, and 
it pass'd ; but see how conscience nails him to the 
spot, now. 

Frank. [To Sir Simon.] Sir, I came to explain alL 

Sir Simon. Sir, you must be aware that all is ex- 
plained already. You provoke a brazier almost to 
knock me down ; and bring me news of it, when he is 
fix'd as tight in my study, as a copper in my kitchen. 

Frank. [Advancing to Job.] Mr. Thomberry, 
!■■■ 

Job, Keep your distance ! I'm an old fellow ; but 
if my- daughter's seducer comes near me, 111 beat 
him as flat as a stewpan. 
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. Frank. [Still advancing.} Sufkr me to speak, 
and 

Job. [Risingfrom the Chair, and holding vp his Cane,] 
CoiQC an inch nearer, and V\\ be as good as my vrord. 

Enter Peregi^ike. 

Pereg. Hold! 

Job. £h? you here! then I have some chance, 
perhaps, of getting righted, at last. 

Pereg. Do not permit passion to weaken that 
chance. 

Job. Oh, plague! you don't know; — I wasn't vio- 
lent till 

Pereg. Nay, nay; cease to grasp that cane. — 
While we are so conspicuously bless'd with laws to 
chastise a culprit, the inace of justice is the only 
proper weapon for the injured.— Let me talk with 
pyou. [Takes Thork b jkrr y aside. 

Sir Simon. [To Frank Rochdale.] Well, sir» 
who may this last person be, whom you have thought 
roper should visit me ? 

Frank. A stranger in this country, sir, and— 

Sir Simon. And a friend, I perceive, of that old 
rufhan. 

Frank. I have reason to think, sir, he is a friend to 
Mr. Thomberry. 

Sir Simon. Sir, I am very much obliged to you. 
You send a brazier to challenge me, and now, I sup-» 
pose, you have brought a travelling tinker for his se- 
cond. Where does he come from ? 

Frank. India, sir. He leap'd from the vessel that; 
was foundering on the rocks, this morning, and swam 
to shore. 

Sir Simon. Did he ? I wish he had taken the juijap, 
with the brazier tied to his neck. 

[Peregrine and Job come forward. 

Pereg. [Apart to JobJ I can discuss it better in 
your absence. Be near with Mary : should the issue 
be favourable, I will call you. 

i2 
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Job. [Apart to Pereg.] Well, well ! I will. You 

have a better head at it than I. Justice ! Oh, if I 

was Lord Chancellor, I'd knock all the family down 
with the mace, in a minute. [Exit. 

Pereg, Suffer me to saj a few words, Sir Simon 
Rochdale, in behalf of that unhappy man. 

[Fointing to where Job was gone out. 

Sir Simon. And pray, sir, what privilege have you 
to interfere in my domestic concerns ? 

Pereg. None, as it appears abstractedly. Old 
Thomberry has just deputed me to accommodate his 
domestic concerns with you : I would, willingly, not 
touch upon yours. 

Sir Simon. Poh ! poh ! You can't touch upon one, 
without being impertinent about the other. 

, Pereg. Have the candour to suppose. Sir Simon, 1 
that I mean no disrespect to your house. Although 
I may stickle, lustily, with you, in the cause of an 
aggrieved man, believe me, early habits have taught 
me to be anxious for the prosperity of the Roch- 
dales. 

Sir Simon. Early habits! 

Pereg. I happened to be born on your estate. Sir 
Simon ; and have obligations to some part of your 
family. 

Sir Simon. Then, upon my soul, you have chosen a 
pretty way to repay them. 

Pereg. I know no better way of repaying them, 
than by consulting your family honour. In my boy- 
hood, it scem'd as if nature had dropp'd me a kind of 
infant subject on your father^s Cornish territory; and 
the whole pedigree of your house is familiar .to 
me. 

Sir Simon. Is it ? Confound him, he has heard of 
the miller. [Aside.] — Sir, you may talk this tolerably 
well; but 'tis my hope — my opinion, I mean, you 
can't tell who was my grandfather. 
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Pereg. Whisper the secret to yourself, Sir Simon ; 
and let reaaon also whisper to you, that, when honest 
industry raises {i family to opulence and honours, its 
very original lowness sheds lustre on its elevation ; — 
but all its glory fades, when it has given a wound, 
and denies a balsam, to a man, as humble, and as 
honest, as your own ancestor. 

Sir Simon, But I hav'n't given the wound. — And 
why, good sir, won't you be pleased to speak your 
sentiments \ 

[To Frakk, who has retired^ during the abace 
Conversation^ to the Back of the Koom, 

Frank. The first are, obedience to my fothcr, sir ; 
and, if I must proceed, I own that nothing, in my 
mind, but the amplest atonement can extinguish true 
remorse for a cruelty. 

Sir Simon. Ha ! in other words, you can't clap an 
extinguisher upon your feelings, without a father- 
in-law who can sell you one. But Lady Caroline 
Braymore is your wife, or I am no longer your-fo- 
thcr. 

Enter Tou Shuffleton and Lady Caroline 

Bratkore. 

Shuff. How d'ye do, good folks? How d'ye do? 

Sir Simon. Ha! Lady Caroline! — ^Tom, I have had 
a little business. — ^Tfae last dinner-bell has rung. Lady 
Caroline ; but HI attend' you directly. 

Shuff. Baronet, I'm afraid we sha'n't be able to 
dine with you to-day. 

Sir Simon, Not dine with me ! 

Ladt/ Car. No; — ^we are just married! 

Sir Simon. Hell and the devil ! married ! 

Shuffi Yes ; we are married, and can't come. 

Pereg. [Aside.] Then 'tis, time to speak to old 
Thomberry. [Exit. 

Sir Simon. Lady Caroline ! 

i3 
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Lady Car. I lost my appetite in your family this 
morning, Sir Simon; and have no relish for any thing 
you can have the goodness to oflSer me. 

Skuff, Don't press us, baronet ; — ^thaf s quite out, in 
the New School. 

Sir Simon. Oh, damn the New School ! — who will 
explain all this mystery? 

Frank. Mr. Shuffleton shall explain it, sir; and 
other mysteries too. 

Shuff". My dear Frank, I have something to say to 
you. But here comes papa ;-^ I've been talking to 
him. Sir Simon, and he'll talk to you. He does 
very well to explain, for the benefit of a country gen- 
tleman. 

Enter Lord Fitz Balaam. 

Sir Simon, My lord, it is painful to be referred to 
you, when so much is to be said. What is it all? 

Lord Fitz, You are disappointed. Sir Simon, and I 
am ruin'd. 

Sir Simon* But, my lord ■ ■ 

\They go up the Stage, 
[Lady Caroline throws herself carelessly into a 
Chair, Shuffleton advances to Frank. 

Shuf, My dear Frank, I I have had a de- 
vilish deal of trouble in getting this business off 
your hands. But, you se^, I have done my best for 
you. 

Frank. For yourself, you mean. 

Shuff. Come, damn it, my good fellow, don't be 
ungrateful to a friend. 

Frank, Take back this letter of recommendation, 
you wrote for Mary, as a friend. When you assume 
that name with me, Mr. Shuffleton, for myself I 
laugh; for you I blush; but for -sacred friendship's 
profanation, I grieve. [Turns from him, 

Shuff, That all happens from living so much out 
of town. 
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Enter Peregrine, Job Thornberrt, and Mary. 

Pereg. Now, Sir Simon, as accident seems to have 
thwarted a design which probity could never ap- 
plaud, you may, perhaps, be inclined to do justice 
here. 

Job» Justice is all I come for — damn their favours! 
Cheer up, Mary ! 

Sir Simon. [To Pereg.] I was in hopes I had got 
rid of you. You are an orator from the sea-shore ; but 
you must put more pebbles in your mouth before you 
harangue me into a tea-kettle connexion. 

Ski^, That's my friend at the Red Cow. He 
is the new-Hold cher ami to honest tea-kettle's daugh- 
ter. 

Frank. Your insinuation is false, sir. 

Skuf. False! [Stepping forward. 

Latkf Car. Hush!^ — don't quarrel; — we are only 
married to-day. 

Shuf. Tha?8 true ; — ^I won't do any thing to make 
you unhappy for these three weeks. 

Pereg, Sir Simon Rochdale, if my oratory fail, 
and which, indeed, is weak, may interest prevail with 
you? 

Sir Simon. No ; rather than consent, I'd give up 
every acre of my estate. 

Pereg. Your conduct proves you unworthy of your 
estate ; and, unluckily for you, you have roused the 
indignation of an elder brother, who now stands be- 
fore you, and claims it. 

Sir Simon. Eh ! — ^Zounds ! — ^Peregrine ! 

Pereg. I can make my title too good, in an instant, 
for you to dispute it. My agent in London has long 
had documents on the secret he has kept ; and seve- 
ral old inhabitants here, I know, are prepared to 
identify me. 

Sir Simon. I had a run-away brother — a boy that 
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every body thought dead. How came he not to claim 
till now? 

Pereg, Because, knowing he had given deep cause ' 
of offence, he never would have asserted his almndon'd 
right, had he not found a brother neglecting, what no 1 
Englishman should neglect— justice and humamtjr to ' 
his inferiors. 

Enter Denkis Bbvlobudd£b.y. 

Dennis. Stand asy, all of you ; for IVe big^ews for 
my half-drownM customer. Och! bless your mugl 
and is it there you are } 

Sir Simon. What's the matter now ! 

Dennis, - Hould your tongue, you little man! 
There's a great post just come to your Manor-house, 
and the Indiaman's work'd into port. 

J<^, What, the vessel with all your property ? 

[To Fereg. 

Dennis, By all thaf s amazing, they say you have a 
hundred thousand pounds in that ship ! 

Pereg, My loss might have been somewhat more 
without this recovery. I have entered into a, sort of 
partnership with ybu, my friend, this morning. How 
can we dissolve it? 

Job, You are an honest man ; so am I ; so settle 
that account as you like. 

Pereg, Come forth, then, injured simplicity^ — of 
your own cause you shall be now the arbitress. 

Mary, Do not make me speak, sir. I am so hum- 
bled — so abash'd 

Job, Nonsense ! we are stieking up for right. 

Pereg, Will you then speak, Mr. Rochdale ? 

Frank, My father is bereft of a fortune, sir ; but I 
must hesitate till his fiat is obtained, as much as if he 
possessed it. 

Sir Simon, Nay, nay; follow your own inclinations 
now. 
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Frank. May I, sir ? Oh, then, let the libertine now. 
make reparation, and claim a wife. 

[Running to Mabt^ and embracing her, 

Dennis. His wife! Och! what a big dinner we'll 
have at the Red Cow! 

Feres. What am 1 to say, sir ? [To Sir Simon. 

Sir Simon. Oh ! you are to say what you please. 

Pereg. Then, bless you both ! And, tho' I have 
passed so much of my life abroad, brother, English 
equity is dear to my heart. Respect the rights of 
honest John Bull, and our family concerns may be 
easily arranged. 

Job. That's upright. I forgive you, young man, 
for what has passed ; but no one deserves forgiveness, 
who refuses to make amends, when he has disturbed 
the happiness of an Englishman's fireside. 



THE END. 
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REMARKS. 



This is one of the inferior plays of a superior 
Xfriter. 

Sterne is an author, held in high estimation by his 
countrymen ; but never was author treated so cruelly 
as he has been by some of them. 

Writers, who have no language of their own, copy 
those who have ; aiid poor Sterne has a peculiarity in 
his style, which every imitator can in some degree 
counterfeit: — counterfeits innumerable have at last 
diminished the value of the current coin. 

The author of ** The Poor Gentleman," is not, of 
course, in the list of ordinary imitators ; but where he 
looks towards the same object for a model, he is nei- 
ther so good as Sterne, nor as Colman. 

Nevertheless, Corporal Foss, and his master, the 
poor Lieutenant, please, in this comedy, all those who 
are totally unacquainted with either of the above au- 
thors; for those persons can meet with no disappoint*- 
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ment equal to that, which is felt by their ardent ad- 
mirers. 

Ollapod, the apothecary, is irresistibly comical in 
the reading. It seems certain, that the author studied 
the profession of physic while he wrote the part ; and. 
the idea of his searching into medical books, for his 
medicinal terms, adds to the whim of his conceiving 
the character : but those terms, so humourous to the 
eye of the reader, sound somewhat uncouthly to the 
ear of an auditor, when the delivery is too energetic. 

The contempt of money in those who want it, and 
its charitable use in those who possess it, are examples 
in this drama, worthy of being followed both by the 
poor and the rich ; and yet, if the propensity to give 
were a little ks& violent in the yoting man from Rus' 
sia, the moral effect might, perhaps^ be increased. As 
it is, the vehemence of his benevolence seems to leave 
all imitation hopeless. 

The sober charity of Sir Robert Bramble is by far 
more admirable — for as vice loses half its enormity 
when it proceeds from a heated imagination, so virtue, 
from the same cause, loses half its value. 

Amongst the numerous instances of the pen of a 
master,, in " The Poor Gentldmaa,'' is the whole and 
entire part of Humphrey Dobbins. A novelty of na- 
ture and truth, in so small a compass^ only a quick 
^e can discern in the reading ; though on the first 
ni^t of the play, Waddy presented it to the audience, 
by excellent acting, as the most finished character in 
the piece. 
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Still, that perpetual source of grief and of laughter, 
a bailiff (here but an imaginary one,) constitutes the 
most mirthful scene of this comedy — a comedy, which 
exacts from every reader and spectator, a rigid criti- 
cism; not for its want of ingenuity, or powers of 
amusement, but that both those requisites fall here 
infinitely below the well known ta)ents of the author. 
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ACT THE FIRST, 



SCENE I. 



A Farm House Kitchen, . 

Enter Dame Harrowbt and Mary. 

Dame, Sure, my meastei W9n't be worse than his 
word, and fail to come back, from Lunnun, to-day ?• 

Mary, That's what he won't, mother — Feyther be 
as true as the clock ; which, for certain, do go but 
indifferent, now, seeing it do stand still. 

Far, [Without^ Woho ! gently wi'em !'So, there ! 

Dame. His voice, Mary, wam't it ? 

Mary, I do think so, fegs ! — Stay ! \jLooks out of 
the Window,"] Dear! here be a new drove of rare 
horned cattle coming into the yard. 

Dame, Nay, then, Til warrant my old man be 
among 'em. 

Mary, Yes ; there be feyther, as sure as twopence. 

Dame. Run, Mary ! 'tis my measter ! run ! 

[Exit Mary, 
If I ben't all of a twitter to see my old John Har- 
rowby again ! 
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Tar. \WithxniiJt^ Gently \iri'em — So, boys, so!^ 
See 'em well into the yard, Will ; and 111 be wi' you, 
and the rest of the b^ts an' bye. — 

Enttr Farmer Harrowbt, MART/olfenwi^. 

Well, mistress ! — How am you ? Buss I \Kwt9 ferj 1 
So — Well, and how am you ? i 

Damt. Purely, John, 1. thank ye ! Well, and how? i 
'Far, Why, I be come from Lunnun, you see— I \ 
warrant, I smell of smoke like the Nag's head chim- 
ney, in the Borough. ^ 

Dame, And what be the freshest news stirring up 
at Lunnun, John? 

Tar, Freshest news ? Why, hops have a heavy sale; 
wheat and malting samples command a brisk market; 
new tick beans am risen two shillings per quarter; 
and white and grey peas keep up to their prices. 

Mary, Dear ! how pleasant 'tis to get the news 
fresh from Lunnun ! La ! feyther, if you would but 
one of those days, now, just carry I up to Lunnun to 
learn the genteel fashions at Smithfield, and the Bo- 
rough, and see the modish ladies there a bit ! 

far. No, no, Mary — bide at farm, and know when 
you am well. But, mistress, let's hear a little all how 
and about it, at home. 

Damt, Why, first and foremost, John, our lodgers 
be come. 

Tar, No ! you don't say so ? 

Mary, An hour a'ter you left us, feyther. 

Dame. The old gentleman. Lieutenant Worthing- 
ton — 

Mary, And his daughter. Miss Emily — 

Dame, And his sister-in-law. Madam Lucretia 
Mac Tab— 

Mary. And his old soldiering servant. Corporal 
Foss. 

Tar. Whew ! fiEiir and softly ! One at a time ! one 
at a time ! 
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Dame. The Lieutenant be a staid-looking gentle- 
man; and Madame Lucretia 

Mart/. She be an old maid, feyther; and as frump- 
ish a toad, as ever 

Far. Why, your old maids, for the most part, am 
but a cross-grain'd kind of a cattle — ^howsomdever, 
disappointment sours the best of folks. 
. Dame, But Miss be the prettiest little creature— 

Man/. And as sweet-temper'd, feyther ! 
. Far, Be she though ? 

Mary, No more pride nor our Curate. She will 
fetch a walk with I, in the field, as I go a milking ; 
and speak so kind and so soft ! and carry my pail, if 
I would let her; and all with as much descension, and 
fallibility ! 

Far, Bless her heart ! 

Ste. [Singing without.] There was a regiment of 
Irish dragoons,—^ — 

Far, What a dickens ! be that son Stephen keeping 
such a clatter ? 

Dame, Ah ! the boy be craz'd, I do think, about 
soldiering, ever since the Lieutenant's servant. Cor- 
poral Foss, have discoursed to him, about cham- 
pwgning. 

Far, Soldiering ! I'll soldier the dog, an' he doesn't 
stick to plough, wi' a devil to 'un ! 

Enter Stephen^ — his Hair dressed like a Soldier^s; a 
black Stock, short Frock, military Spatterdashes, and 
a Carter's Whip in his Hand,, 

Ste, Feyther, you am welcome back to country 
<{uarter8. Charming weather for the youiig wheat, 
feyther. 

Far, Why, you booby, who ha' made thee such a 
baboon? 

Ste. A baboon ! he ! he ! This be milentary, fey- 
ther. 
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Dame. The lad's head be crack'd, for certain. 

Far. Crack'd! dang me, but it shall be crackM^an' 
he don't keep to his business. — ^Answer me, you whelp, 
you ! Who have soap'd up and flower'd your num- 
skull after such a fashion? 

Ste. Lord, feyther, don't be so vicious. Corporal 
Foss have put I a litde upon drill, that be all. 

Far. Upon drill ! and leave the farm to go to rack 
and manger ? 

Ste. No, feyther, no, I minds my work, and leamt 
my exercise, all under one. I practice *^ make ready, 
and present," in our bean-field ; and when the Cor- 
poral cries ** Fire," I shoots the carrion crows, as do 
the mischief. — See, feyther. Corporal Foss have given 
I this pair of splatterdashes. He wore 'em when he 
went to beat the Spaniels, at Giberaltar. 

Far. I'll tell thee what, Stephen — I have a great 
mind to beat thee worse nor e*er a Spaniel was beat 
i' the world. Ill tire thee of soldiering, I warrant 
thee Wauns ! let me come at him. 

Dame. < No, John ! 

Man/, i Hold, feyther, hold! [Both interfering. 

Ste. Don't be so hasty, feyther. I minds my busi- 
ness, I tell'ee. I ha sow'd three acres of barley before 
breakfast, already. 

Far. Well, come ; there may be some hope, then, 
yd. And how didst sow it, Stephen ? 

Ste. I sow'd it to the tune of the Belleisle march. 
Tol diddle de dol, &c. 

Far. A plough-boy, wi' his hair dress'd, sowing 
barley to the tune of the Belleisle march ! 

Ste. Well, I ha' got the team at door, wi, a load 
of straw, for Squire Tallyho— Woho ! my hearties ! 
I be a coming to you. Feyther, Corporal says, that 
our foremost horse, Argus, if he wam't blind, would 
make a genteel charger. 

Far. O, plague o' the Corporal ! 
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Ste. Twould do your heart good td hear him talk, 
in our chimney comer, about mowing down men, in 
the field of slaughter. Well, well, I be a going, 
feyther. — Woho! old Argus and Jolly there ! The 
Corporal was wounded, feyther, in the left knee, wi' a 
hand grenadiero— — 

Far, Wauns ! an' you don't go, I'll 

Ste. Well, well, I be going. [Shoulders his Whip.] 
To the right about, feace ! [Faces about,] " God 
saioe great George our KingT 

[Exit, marching and singing. 

Far. He sha'n't bide on the farm. I'll turn him 
adrift. I'll— 7- 

Mary. [CryingI] Don't ye, feyther ; don't ye b<*. so 
bent against poor Stephen. 

Far. Hoity toity ! and you, too ! Why, the whole 
house will be tum'd topsy-turvy. 

Mary. No, indeed, feyther. Tho* Stephen be a 
little upset with the Corporal, nobody shall turn I 
topsy-turvy, I do assure you, feyther. 

[A Voice without calls-^Maxy ! 
There ! if that be'nt Miss Emily calling — Now, do, 
feyther ! do forgive brother Stephen ! Coming, miss — 
Now do ye, feyther ! Coming ! 

[Exit Mart. 

Far. Pretty goings on, truly ! Dang it, I wish, 
somehow, we had'nt let these lodgers into the house ; 
— but 'twill help us out with our rent, and — 

Dame. Ah, John Harrowby ! [Shaking her Head. 

Far. Why, what now, Deame ? 

Dame. By all I can pick out from the Corporal, 
who do love to gossip over his beer, our money be 
but in a ticklish way. 
Far, Eh I why, how so ? 

Jkme. A desperate poor family, I fancy. 

Far. What, then, the Lieutenant 

Da$ii€. Have been lathe soldiering line, for thirty 

1 
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long years ; but an ugly wound in the arm, which he 
got in the wars, beyond sea, have made him unfit for 
his work any more, it do seem. 

Far. Poor soul ! 

Dame. He be now upon half-pay $ which be little 
enow, for so many mouths, in one family. 

Far. Poor soul! his landlord in Lunnun, wrote 
uncommon well, sure, about his character, and ho- 
nesty, and so forth. 

Dame. True, John ; but he cou'd stand it, in Lai- 
nun, no longer, you do see. 

Far. Whylookye, Deame — I didn't, of a certainty, 
intend to let our best parlours for nothing : but I 
wish I may be shot if I can give harsh treatment to 
an honest man, in misfortune, under my thatch, who 
have wasted his strength, and his youth, in guarding 
the land which do give us English formers a liveli- 
hood. 

Dame, Ah, John ! you am at your old kind ways, 
now! 

JPar.Hark! he be opening the parlour door — Leave 
us together a bit, mistress : I'll speak to 'un an d 

Dame. Well, I'll go, John — ^Ah! bless thy good 
old heart ! I do like to do a good turn myself; but, 
somehow, my old man do always get the start o'me. 

[Exit. 

Enter Worthing ton. 

Far. A good day to you, sir ! [Bowing.] You am 
welcome into Kent, sir, — to my humble cottage, 
here. 

Worth. O, my landlord, I suppose — Farmer Har- 
rowby ? 

Far. Yes, sir, I be Farmer Harrowby. I hope all 
things am to your liking, at Stock's Green, sir — I 
hope the lodgings, sir, and my wife, have been agree- 
able te you, sir, and so forth. 
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Worth. Nothing can be better. You are well situ- 
ated here, Mr. Harrow by. 

Far. We am all in the rough, sir : farmer-like — 
but the place be well eno>v for poor folk, sir. 

Worth, What does he liaean by that ? [Aside. 

Far, I be content in my station. There be no rea- 
son why a poor man should not be happy. 

^or^A. A million ! [Half aside. 

Far. Am there ? Well, now, I can't see that : for, 
putting the case, now, sir, that you was poor, ' Uke 
I 

Worth. [Angrily.] I will not suffer you, sir, to put 
a case so familiarly curious. 

Far. Nay, I meant no offence. 111 be sworn, sir. 

Worth. But, if you wish to know my sentiments, 
as far as it may concern yourself, in any money trans- 
actions between us, be assured of this : — I have too 
nice a sense of a gentleman's dignity,' and too strong 
a feeling for a poor man's necessity, to permit him to. 
wait a day for a single shilling, which I am indebted 
to him. 

Far. Dang it ! he must be poor ; for your great 
gentry, now-a-days, do pay in a clean contrary fa- 
shion. [Aside. 

Worth. I shall settle with you, for the lodgings, 
Mr. Harrowby, weekly — One week is due to-day, 
and-^ [Pulling out a J*urse. 

Far. No, sir, no — ^under favour, I would like it 
best quarterly — or half-yearly — ;or at any long time 
may suit your conveni — I mean, may suit your plea- 
sure, sir. 

Worth. Why so ? 

Far. Because — humph — because, sir — pray, if I 
may make so bold, sir, how often may the pay-days 
come round, with the army-gentlemen, and such like? 

Worth, Insolent ! receive your money, sir, and let 
me pass from your apartment. [Cfffiering iff 

Far. Then I wish I may be burnt if I td.Ww.'ossv^ 
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«nd that be flat, sir. [Rejecting it,] You am a brave 
jgood gentleman, I be told, sir i — wi' a family, aod — 
and — and — in shorti there am some little shopmen, 
of our village, who may press you hard, to settle hv 
the week, pay them greedy ones firsts sir ; and if 
there be enow, at last, left for I, well and good ; and 
if you am inclined for riding, sir, there be always a 
gelding at your service, without charge. I be a plain 
man, sir ; but I do mean nothing but respect ; and, 
to, I humbly wish you a good day, sir. [Exit, 
Worth, How am I mortified ! What has tbis man 
beard ? Is there a state more galliiw than to need 
the decent means of maintaining me appearance 
which liberal birth, education, and professioa de- 
mand ? Yes, — ^yes, there is an aggravation ! — ^Tis 
to have a daughter nursed in her father^s afiSictions, 
with little more to share with '•her than tbe bread of 
bis anguish, the bitter cup of his sorrows. To see, 
while I am sinking to my grave, my friendless, mo- 
therless child, Let roe draw a veil over this pic- 
ture— Twere not philosophy, but brutality, . to look 
upon it unmoved. . [Exit, 



SCENE II« 



An Apartment in Sir Charles Cropland's House. 

Sir Charles Cropland at Breakfast; his 
Valet db CaaImbre adjusting his Hair. 

Sir Cha. Has old Warner, the steward, been told, 
that I arrived last night ? 

VaUt. Yes, Sir Charles ; witb orders to attend you 
this mornin^s< 

Sir CJtaI\Yamning and stretching.'] What can a man 
of fashion do with himself in the country, at this 
damn'd dull time of the year? 
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Valet, It is very pleasant^ to-day, out in the park^ 
Sir Charles. 

Sir Cha. Pleasant, you booby ! How can the 
country be pleasant in the middle of spring ? All 
the world's in London. 

Valet. I think, somehow, it looks so lively. Sir 
Charles, when the corn is coming up. 

Sir Cha. Blockhead ! Vegetation makes the face 
of a country look frightful. It spoils hunting. Yet 
as my business on my estate, here, is to raise supplies 
for my pleasures elsewhere, my JAurney is a wise one. 
What day of the month was it yesterday, when I left 
town, on this wise expedition ? 

Falet. The first of April, Sir Chajrles. 

Sir Cha. Umph ! — ^When Mr. Warner xomes, 
show him in. 

Valet. 1 shall, Sir^Charles. [Exit. 

Sir Cha. This same lumbering timber upon my 
ground Jbas its ^merits. Trees are notes issued from 
the baak of Nature, and as current as those payable 
to Abraham Newland. I must get change for a few 
oaks, for I. want cash consumedly. So, Mr. Warner! 

Enter Warner. 

Warner. Your honour is right welcome into Kent. 
I am proud to see Sir Charles Cropland on his estate 
again. I hope you mean to stay on the spot for some 
time, Sir Charles. 

Sir Cha. A very tedious time. Three days, Mr. 
Warner. 

Warner. Ah, good sir 1 things wou'd prosper bet- 
.ter if you honour'd us with your presence a little more. 
I wish you lived entirely upon the estate. Sir Charles. 

Sir Cha. Thank you, Warner ; — but modem men 
.of fashion find it devilish difficult to live upon their 
estates. 

Warner. The country about you so charming ! 

Sir Cha. Lookye, Warner — I must hunt in Leicc- 
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stershire — ^for that's the thing. In the frosts, and 
the spring months, I must be in town, at the clubs — j 
for that's the thing. — In summer I must be at the 
watering places — for that's the thing. Now, War- 
ner, under these circumstances, how is it possible for 
me to reside upon my estate? For my estate being in 
Kent 

Warner. The most beautiful part of the country — 

Sir Cha, Curse beauty ! we dort't mind that in 
Leicestershire. My estate,! say, being in Kent — 

Warner. A land of milk and honey! — 

Sir Cha, I hate milk and honey. 

Warner. A land of fat ! — 

Sir Cha. Damn your fat ! — listen to me — my estate 
being in Kent — 

Warner. So woody ! — 

Sir Cha. Curse the wood! No — that's wrong — 
for it's convenient I am come on purpose to cut it. 

Warner. Ah ! I was afrclid so ! Dice on the table, 
and, then, the axe to the root ! Money lost at play, 
and then, good lack ! the forest groans for it. 

Sir Cha. But you are not the forest, and why the 
devil do you groan for it ? 

Warner. 1 heartily wish. Sir Charles, you may not 
incumber the goodly estate. Your worthy ancestors 
had views for their posterity. 

Sir Cha. And I shall have views for my posterity. 
I shall take special care the trees shan't intercept their 
•prospect. 

Enter Servant. 

Sere. Mr. Ollapod, the apothecary, is in the halt. 
Sir Charles, to inquire after your health. 

Sir Cha. Show him in. [Exit Servam t.] »^The 

fellow's a character, and treats time as he does 
his patients. He shall kill a quarter of an hour 
for me, this morning. In short, Mr. Warner, I must 
have three thousand pounds in three days. Fell 
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timber to that amount, immediately. Tis my pe* 
remptory order, sir. 

Warner. I shall obey you, Sir Charles; but 'tis 
with a. heavy heart ! Forgive an old servant of the 
family, if he grieves to see you forget some of the 
duties for which society has a claim upon you. 

Sir Cha, What do you mean by duties? 

Warner. Duties, Sir Charles, wliich the extrava- 
gant man of property can Jxeyer f^lfil^^Such as to 
support the dignity of an English landholder, for the 
honour of old England^ to promote the welfare of 
his honest tenants ; and to succour the industrious 
poor, who naturally look up to him for assistance. 
But I shall obey you. Sir Charles. [Exit. 

Sir Cha. A tiresome old blockhead ! But where is 
this Ollapod ? His jumble of physic and shooting may 
enliven me — And, to a man of gallantry, in the counr 
try, his intelligence is, by no means, uninteresting, 
nor his services inconvenient. Ha ! Ollapod J 

Enter Ollapoix. 

Olla. Sir Charles, I have the honour to be 3rour 
slave. Hope your health is good. Been a hard win- 
ter here — Sore /throats were plenty ; so were wood- 
cocks. Flushed four couple, one morning, in a hal^ 
mile walk, from our town, to cure Mrs. Quarles b( 
A quinsey. May coming on soon. Sir Charles — sea- 
son of ddigbc, love, and campaigning ! Hope you come 
to sojourn, Sir Charles. Shouldn't be always on 
the wing — that's being too flighty. He, he, he !— r 
Do you take, good sir, do you take ? 

Sir Cha. Oh, yes, I take. But, by the cockade in 
your hat, Ollapod, you have added lately, it seems^ 
to your avocations. 

Oila. He! he! yes. Sir Charles. ) have now th^ 
honour to be comet in the volunteer association 
corps of our town. It fell out un.e2L^Q£\.<^4 — ^^^ «^ 
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a sudden; like the going off of a field-piece, Or ftn al- 
derman in an apoplexy. 

5?V Cha, Explain. 

Olh. Happening to be at home — ittiny day — ^no 
going out to sport, blister, shoot, nor bleed — was busy 
behind the counter — You know my shop, Sir Charles 
— -Galen's head over the door — new gilt him last 
week, by the bye — ^look^ as fresh as a pill. 

Sir Vha. Well, no more on that head now — Pro- 
ceed. 

Olla. On that head ! he ! he ! he ! That's very 
well, very well, indeed ! Thank you, good sir, I 
owe you one — Churchwarden Posh, of oiir town, be- 
ing ill of an indigestion, from eating three pounds of 
measly pork, at a vestry dinner, I was making up a 
cathartic for the patient ; when, who should strut iit- 
to the shop, but Lieutenant Grains, the brewer — 
sleek as a dray-horse — in a smart scarlet jacket, tasti- 
ly turn'd up with a rhubarb-coloured lapelle.. I con- 
fess his figure struck me. I look'd at him, as I was 
thumping the mortar, and felt instantly inoculated 
with a military ardour. 

Sir Cha, Inoculated ! I hope your ardour was of a 
favourable sort. 

OUa, Ha! ha! That's very well — very well, in- 
de^ ! — ^Thank you, good sir, I owe you one. We 
first talk'd of shooting — He knew my celebrity that 
way. Sir Charles. I told him, the day before, I had 
kilPd six brace of birds — I thump'd on at the mortar 
—We then talk'd of physic — I told him, the day be- 
fore, I had kill'd — ^lost, I mean — six brace of pa- 
tients — I thump'd on at the mortar — eyeing him all 
the while ; for he look'd devilish flashy, to be sure ; 
and I felt an itching to belong to the corps. The 
..medical, and military, both deal in death, you know 
-;— so, 'twas natural. He ! he ! — Do you take, good 
sir ? do you take ? 

Sir Cha. Take? Oh, nobody. can miss. 
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Olla. He then talk'H of the corps itself: said it was 
sickly : and if a professional person would administer 
to the health of the association-r-dose tiie men, and 
drench the horse — he could, perhaps, procure him « 
cornetcy. ^ 

Sir Cha. Well, you jump'd at the offer? 

OUa, Jump'd ! 1 jump'd over the counter — kick'd 
down Churchwarden Posh's cathartic, into the pocket 
of Lieutenant Grains's smart scarlet jacket, tastily 
turn'd up with a rhubarb-coloured lapelle ; embraced 
him and his offer; and I am now Cornet Ollapod, 
apothecary, at the Galen's Head, of the association 
corps of cavalry, at your service. 

Sir Cha, I wish you joy of your appointment. You 
may now distil water for the shop, from the laurels 
you gather in the field. 

OUa* Water for — Oh ! laurel water — ^he ! he ! — 
Come, that's very well — very well, indeed ! Thank 
you, good sir, I owe you one. Why, I fancy fame 
will follow, when the poison of a small mistake I 
made has ceas'd to operate. 

Sir Cha. A mistake ? 

OUa, Having to attend Lady Kitty Carbuncle, on 
a grand field day, I clapp'd a pint bottle of her lady- 
ship's diet-drink into one of my holsters ; intending 
to proceed to the patient, after the exercise^was over. 
I reach'd the martial ground, and jallop'd — gallop'd, 
I mean — wheel'd, and flourish'd, with great ecldt; but 
when the word " Fire" was given, meaning to pull 
out my pistol, in a hell of a hurry, I presented, neck 
foremost, the damn'd diet-drink of Liady Kitty Car- 
buncle ; and the medicine being, unfortunately, fer- 
mented, by the jolting of my horse, it forced out the 
cork, with a prodigious pop, full in the face of my 
gallant commander. 

Sir Cha. But, in the midst of so many pursuits, 
how proceeds practice among the ladies? 

OUa, He I he ! I should be sorry not to fefcV xJwt 
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pulse of a pretty woman, now and then, Sir Charles. 
Do you take, good sir ? do you take ? 

Sir Cha. Any new faces, since I left the couor 
try? 

OUa. Nothing worth an item — Nothing new ar- 
rived in our town. In the village, to he sure, hard 
by, a most brilliant beauty has lately given lustre to 
the lodgings of Farmer Harrowby. 
' Sir Cha. Indeed ! is she come-at-able, Ollapod ? 

Olla. Oh, no ! Full of honour, as a corps of ca* 
valry; though plump as a partridge, and mild as 
emulsion. Miss Emily Worthington, I may venture 
to say 

Sir Cha. Hey? who? Emily Worthington ! 

OUa, With her father 

Sir Cha. An old officer in the army ? 

Olla. The same. 

Sir Cha. And a stiff maiden aunt ? 
-Olla, Stiff as a ram-rod. 

Sir Cha. [Singing and dancing.'] Tol de rol lol ! 

Olla. Bless me ! he is seized with St. Vitus's 
dance. 

Sir Cha. Tis she, by Jupiter ! my dear Ollapod ! 

[Embracing him. 

Olla. Oh, my dear Sir Charles ! 

[Returning the embrace. 

Sir Cha. The very girl who has just slipp'd through 
«ny fingers, in London. 

OUa. Oho ! 

Sir Cha. You can serve me materially, Ollapod* 
I know your good nature in a case like this, 
«,nd-^ ^ 

Olla. State the symptoms of the case. Sir Charles^ 

Sir Cha. Oh, common enough. Saw her in London 
by accident ; wheedled the old maiden aunt ; kept 
out of the father's way ; followed Emily more than a 
month, without success ; — and, eight days ago, she 
vanished-^there's the outline. 
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Olla, I see no matrimonial symptoms in our case. 
Sir Charles. 

Sir Cha, 'Sdeath ! do you think me mad ? But, 
introduce yourself to the family, and pave the way 
for me. Come ! mount your horse — I'll explain more 
as you go to the stable : — but I am in a flame, in a 
fev^r, till I hear further. 

Olla, In a fever ! I'll send you physic enough to fill 
a baggage wagon. 

Sir Cha. [Aside,^ So ! a long bill as the price of his 
politeness ! 

Olla, You need not bleed; but you must have 
medicine. 

Sir Clia* If I must have medicine, Ollapod, I fancy 
I ^11 bleed pretty freely. 

Olla, He ! he ! Come, that's very well ! very well 
indeed ! Thank you, good sir, I owe you one. Before 
dinner, a strong dose of coloquintida, senna, scam- 
mony, and gambouge ; — 
. Sir Cha. Oh, damn scammony and gambouge ! 

Olla. At night a narcotic; — next day, saline 
draughts, camphorated julep, and 

Sir Cha. Zounds ! only go, and 111 swallow your 
whole shop. 

Olla. Galen forbid! Tis enough to kill every 
customer I have in the parish ! — ^Then we'll throw in 
the bark — by the bye, talking of bark. Sir Charles, 
that Juno of yours is the prettiest pointer bitch 

Sir Cha. Well, well, she is yours. 

Olla. My dear Sir Charles! such sport, next 
shooting season ! If I had but a double-barrell'd 
gun 



Sir Cha. Take mine that hangs in the hall. 

Olla. My dear Sir Charles ! — Here's a morning's 

work ! senna and coloquintida [Aside. 

Sir Cha. Well; be gone then. [Pushing him. 

Olla. I'm off — Scammony and gambouge. 
Sir Cha. Nay, fly, man ! 
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Olla. I do, Sir Charles — A double-barreird gun — 
1 fly — the bark — Fm going — Juno, the bitch — a nar- 
cotic 

Sir Cha. Ok, the devil! 

[Pmiing him off. — ExeiKkU 



ACT THE SECOND, 



SCfiNE I^ 

The Outside ojf Farmer Harrowi^t's Hoiue. 

Enter Farmer Harrowby a$id Corporal Foss. 

Far, We am not discoursing about your mastoids 
bravery, nor his ableness, Mr. Corporal ; it be about 
his goodness, and that like. 

Fos&. A good oflicer, do you see, can't help being 
a kind-hearted man ; for one of his foremost duties 
tells him to study the comfort of the poor people be- 
low him. 

Far, Dang it, that be the duty of our churchwar- 
dens ; but many poor people do complain of Vm. 

Foss. An officer, Mr. Harrowby, isn't a bit like a 
churchwarden. Ship oflf an officer, we'll say, with 
his company, to a foreign climate. He lands, and 
endures heat, cold, fatigue, hunger, thirst, sickness^- 
Now marching over the burning plain — now up to 
his knr'es in wet, in the trench — Now — damn i^ Far- 
mer, how can a man suffer such hardships, with a 
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parcel of honest fellows under his command, and not 
learn to feel for his fellow creatures ? 

Far. Well; and that be true, sure! And have 
your master, Lieutenant Worthington, learnt this ? 

Foss. His honour was beloved by the whole regi- 
ment. When his wife was shot in his arms, as she 
lay in his tent — there wasn't a dry eye in our corps. 

Far. Shot in his arms ! And was she, though ? 

FoM. I never like to think on't, because — Pshaw ! 
\Wipes his Eyes.] I hate to be unsoldier-like — I whim- 
pered enough about it, seventeen years ago. 

Far. Nay, take no shame, Mr. Corporal, take no 
shame. Honest tears, upon )ionest faces, am, for all 
the world, like growing showers, upon my meadows — 
the wet do raise their value. 

Foss. However, he had something left to console 
him, after her death. 

Far. And what ware that ? 

Foss. Twas his child, Mr. Harrow by. Our Miss 
Emily was then but three years old. I have heard his 
honour say, her mother had fled to the abode of peace, 
and left her innocent in the lap of war. 

Far, Pretty soul ! she must have been quite scared 
and frightful. 

Foss. She didn't know her danger. She little 
thought, then, that a chance ball might take her fa- 
ther too — and leave her a helpless orphan, in a 
strange country. 

Far. And, if it had so fell out ? 

Foss. Why, then, perhaps, nothing would have 
been left her but a poor corporal, to buckle he|!Ai 
his knapsack : but I would have struggled hard vmi 
fortune, to rake up a little pittance for the child of 9 
Icind master ; whom I had followed through many a 
campaign, and seen fight his first battle, and his 
last. 

Far. Do give us your hand, Mr. Corporal. I'll be 
shot now, if I could see an old soldier t\%N^VATi%\s^v 
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vfi' his knapsack, loaded in that manner, and not 
call him in, to cheer the poor soul, on his journey. 

Foss, I thank you very kindly, Mr. Harrowby ; — 
but Providence ordered things otherwise : for on the 
thirteenth of September, in the year eighty-two, a 
few months after my poor mistress's death, the burst* 
ing of a shell in the garrison, crush'd his honoui^s 
arm almost to shivers ; and I got wounded on the 
cap of my knee here. It disabled us both from ever 
serving again. 

Far. That turned out but a baddish day^s work, 
Mr. Corporal. 

Foss, It turned out one of the best day's work, for 
an Englishman, that ever was seen, Mr. Harrowby; 
for, on that day, our brave General Elliot gave the 
Frenchmen and Spaniards as hearty a drubbing, at 
Gibraltar, as ever they had in their lives. A true 
soldier, Mr. Harrowby, would part with all his limbs, 
and his life after them, rather than Old England 
should have lost the glory of that day. 

Far. And how long, now, might you lay in your 
wounds and torments, Mr. Corporal ? 

Foss. Twas some time before either of us could be 
^ moved : and when we could — being unfit for duty 
any longer — I followed his honour, with little Miss 
Emily, into America, where the war was newly fi- 
nish a; for things are cheap there, Mr. Harrowby, 
and that best suits a Lieutenant's pocket. 

Far. I do fear it do indeed, Mr. Corporal. 

Foss. But we had a pretty cottage in Canada, on 
the banks of the river St. Lawrence ; shut out from 
all the world, as I may say. 

Far. Desperate lonesome, sure, for soldiers, who 
am used to be in a bustle. 

Foss. Why„ we soon grew used to it, Mr. Har- 
rowby; and should never have left it, perhaps>,if 
something hadn't call'd his honour, a year ago, into 
England. 
3 
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Far. Well, I must away about the farm — And, do 
tell your master, Mr. Corporal — tell him gently 
though, for he be a little touchy like, I do see — that 
if so be things am cheap in America, they mayn't be 
found a morsel dearer here, when a wounded Eng- 
lish soldier do sit at the door of an English farmer. 

Enter Stephen. 

S^f . [Singing.] ^^ Dumbarton's drums beat bom^f 
or — If you am exposed to drill a bit, Coiporal, now 
be your time. 

" Fll stay no more at home^ 

" But Pll follow with the tbwn." [Singing. 

Foss, You are back early to-day, my honest lad« 

Ste. Yes; I do love to be betimes at parade* 
You'll never find I last comer, when men am to be 
^mustarded ! I ha' finished my day's work, out 
right. 

Foss. You have lost no time, then. 

Ste. No^I ha' lost a cart and horses ! 

Foss. Lost a cart and horses ! 

Ste, Aye, as good ; — for as I ware a coming back, 
empty-handed, wi' our cart, I thought I might as 
well practi^ a little, as I walk'd by the side oxtt 
— so I held up my head — in the milentary fcishion, 
you do know — and began a marching near foot fore- 
most, to the tune of the ^British Grenadiers. 

Foss. Well ? 

Ste. Dang it! while I ware a carrying my head 
up, as strai^t as a hop-pole, our leading horse, blind 
Argus, drags lean Jolly, wi' the cart at his tail, into 
a slough. 

Foss. Zounds! so you plunged the baggage into a 
morass? 
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Ste. I don't know what you do call a morass ; but 
they am sticking up to their necks, in the mud, at 
the bottom of Waggon Lodge Field. 

Foss, O fie! you should have look'd to them 
better. 

Ste. Look'd to 'em ! Why, how could that pos- 
sible be, mun ; when you teach'd I to hold my nose 
to the clouds, like a pig in the wind. 

Olla. [Without.] Here, — Juno ! — Juno ! Put my 
pointer into your stable, my lad — ^Thank ye — if ever 
you're ill, I'll physic you for nothing. 

Ste. Oh, that be Mr. Ollapod, the pottercanw. 

Enter Ollapod, with a dovble^Hurrelled Gv$u 

Olla. Stephen, how's your health? Fine weather 
for the farmers. — Corporal, I've heard of you; — 
charming spring for campaigning ! — I am Comet 
Ollapod, of the Galen's Head ; come to pay my re- 
spects to your family. Stephen, how's your finther, 
and his hogs, geese, dau^ghter, wife, bullocks, and 
so forth ? Are the partridges beginning to lay yet, 
Stephen ? 

Ste, Am you come to shoot the young birds, be- 
fore they am hatch'd, wi' that double-barreJl'd gun, 
Mr. Ollapod? 

Olla. Come, that's very well ! very well indeed for 
a bumpkin ! Thank you, good Stephen, I owe you 
half a one. I hope your master, Lieutenant Wor- 
thington*s well, — whose acquaintance I covet. We 
soldiers mix together as naturally as medicine in a 
mortar. 

Foss. Is your honour in the army then ? 

Ste, He be only a coronet, in the town corpse. 

Olla. I wish that lout had a locked Jaw! Our 
association is as fine, and, I may say, without vanity, 
will be as healthy a corps, when their spring physic 
is finished, as anyregular regiment in England. 
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Foss. Why, your honour, I have seen a good deal 
of service in the regular way, and know nothing about 
associations ; but I think, an' please your honour, i 
men take up arms to defend their country, they de- 
serve to be uiankM, and respected for it, and it doesn't 
signify a brass farthing what they are called. 

Olta. Right — the name's nothing — merit's all — 
Rhubarb's rhubarb, call it what you will.— Do you 
take, Corporal ? do you take ? 

Foss. 1 never took any in all my life, an' please 
your honour. 

CHla. That's very well ! very well indeed ! Thank 
you. Corporal — I owe you one — Now, introduce tob 
to the family. 

Foss. I can't without orders ; and his honour is 
walk'd out. 

Olla. That's right ; exercise is conducive to health. 
Ill walk in. 

Foss, Under favour, your honour, I stand centinel 
here; and I can't let a stranger pass, without con* 
suiting the garrison. If you please to saunter about, 
for half an hour, I shall speak to our ladies, and 

OUa. Well, do so — Stephen, come with me about 
the grounds. 

Ste. I don't like to march wi' you, Mr. Ollapod — 
You am no regular — Dang me, . if I budge wi' him, 
Corporal, without your word of command. 

Olla, But, damn it, Fm of the cavalry. 

Ste. No matter for that. You am upon our 
ground, and unhorsed — Now, Corporal ! 

Olla. Well, if I must. I 

Foss. March ! 

Stc. Come, pottercarrier. Tol de rol. 

[Exeunt Stephen and Ollapod at the Side.-^- 
The Corporal into the House. 



i>2 
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1 



SCENE II. 

A Parlour in Farmeu Harbowbt's House. 

Miss Lucretia Mac Tab and Emily Worthing 
.ton. On the Table are Working BoxeSf Pensj Ink 
Paper^ SfC. — Emily at work; Lucretia looking 
over a shabby Memorandum Book. 

Luc. Miss Emily Worthington, you have work'< 
those flowers most miserably, child. 

Emily. Dear, now, I am very sorry for that. J 
was in hopes they might have sold for something, ai 
London, that I might have surprised my father witl 
the money. 

Luc. Sold ! Ah, you have none of the proper prid« 
^hich my side of the family should have given you— 
But, let me look over my expenses since we have beer 
here. — [Reading.] " To one week's washing, anc 
darning, for the Honourable Miss Lucretia Mac 

Tab, one and sevenpence.*' By the bye, Mis! 

Emily, that sprig of myrtle is thicker than a bircl 
broom, and the white rose looks just like a powder- 
puff. 

Emily. Indeed, I copied them from nature, grand 
aunt. 

Luc. Grand aunt ! you know I hate that hideou! 
title: but 'tis the fault of your wild American educa- 
tion. 

Emily. Nay, there can be no fault in that ; for m^ 
dear father educated me himself, in our little cottage, 
in Canada. 

Luc. He might have taught you, then, a little 
more respect for me, who am of tiie elevated part Tol 
the family — " SnufF from the chandler, a halfpenny." 
[Reading.] — You know, child, I am your relation, on 
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your deceased mother's side, and of the noble blood 
of the Mac Tabs. 

Emily, Yes, I know that now : but my poor mo- 
ther had no relation on her side, when licr father, 
Lord Lofty, abandon'd her for marrying. . 

Luc. My brother, Lord Lofty, acted as becani§. 
his tank. You will please to recollect he was one of 
the oldest barons in Scotland. *^ , 

Emily. Was he, indeed ! And you were bom- only 
three years after him, grand aunt ! 

Luc. Miss Emily, your ignorance is greater than 
— — [Rising.'] I meant, his title is one of the most 
ancient of the barony ; and he might well be offended 
at the marriage of my deceased niece, his daughter ; 

for, you know, your father is a mere but, no 

matter. 

Emily, Indeed, but it does matter, though. My 
father is a gentleman by birth, education, and man- 
ners ; and that's a character as well deserving respect 
as the proudest peer in the realm. 

Luc. And, pray, what have I insinuated against 
your father? On the contrary, you might remem- 
ber how handsomely I have offered him my counte- 
nance. 

Emily. I remember it was a year ago' that you 
came, and said you would live with us ; — when your 
brother, Lord Lofty, died so much in debt, and left 
you destitute. 

Luc. More shame for him ! But, didn't I, then, 
affectionately fly to your father, and tell him I wou'd 
allow him the honour to maintain me for the future? 
And hav'n't I, notwithstanding his obscure situation, 
and narrow finances, kindly lived at the Lieutenant's 
charge, in the most condescending way in the world ? 

Emily. Condescending ! 

Luc. Yes, Miss Emily ; but, it seems, by forget- 
ting me, you forget yourself. 

EmUy. No— indeed I know my situaXvc^w. \ ^xsk.%. 
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poor officer's child : born in the seat of war ; rcar'd, 
afterwards, in the wilds of America — rear'd by a kind 
father, with more cost than his poverty could well 
bestow. He has dropped^ in our retreat, many and 
many a tear of affection on me; and, as often as I 
have seen him mourn my mother's loss, I have 
wondered to think that her father, in splendour, could 
be so hardhearted,while mine, in poverty, was so kind? 

Luc, Still on the cruelty of your mother's relations ! 
But, would you be guided by me, Miss Emijy, I 
wou'd make your fortune. Had you foUow'd my 
opinion, before we -left town, relative to Sir Charles, 
Cropland, as a husband 

Emily, Oh, pray don't mention his name. 

Luc, And, why not. Miss Emily ? 

Emily, Because I am sure he is a libertine. — ^The 
familiar looks he gave me 

Luc, Looks ! psha ! Sir Charles's are the manners, 
child, of our young men of high fashion. 

Emily, 'Tis a great pity, then, our young men of 
high fashion have so insulting a way of noticing 
lowly virtue. A coxcomb, that stares humble modesty 
out of countenance, must be a very cruel coxcomb; 
and 'tis a sad thing for the heart to be unfeeling, when 
the head is empty ! 

Luc, Ha! another of your Canada crotchets — 
hatch'd on the banks of St. Lawrence, where solitude 
sits brooding on romance. But will you follow my 
counsel ? 

Emily, In respect to Sir Charles Cropland? No — 
never. You received his visits without my father's 
knowledge. I would not wed the worthiest man 
without his consent ; and he would not command mc 
to marry the wealthiest, whom I could not esteem. 

Luc, Pshaw ! your father's doctrines, child, have 
made him a beggar. 

Emily, [With warmth,'] A beggar ! no, madam, he 
is rich enough to shelter you, who asperse him. 
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Luc, Shelter ! shelter, indeed, to a Mac Tab, who, 
affords him her countenance ! I shall acquaint your 
father. Miss Emily, with your rudeness to me. 

Emily, Acquaint him with all, madam. — ^Tell him, 

when his daughter hears him misrepresented by 

Tell him — -You break my heart, madam — Tell him 
what you please. 

Enter Corporal Foss. 

Foss. I am come, an' please you, with intelligence 
of-- What is my young lady a crying ? 

Luc, Deliver your message, fellow, and ask no 
questions. 

Foss, An' please yotir ladyship's honour, when an 
old soldier sees a woman in distress, 'tis to be hoped 
he may take just half a moment to give her some 
comfort. Miss Emily ! * * 

Luc. Blockhead ! what excuse has a soldier for 
half a moment's delay in his business? 

Foss. The best excuse, an' please you, may be half 
a moment's charity. A kind commander is loth to 
punish a poor fellow for doing what Heaven rewards. 
What's the matter, Miss Emily ? [Going to her. 

Emily. Tis nothing, good Corporal — lead me to 
the door of my chamber. 

[Corporal is going with her. 

Luc, You may be taught your duty to me better, 
sir. 

Foss. I humbly beg pardon; but my first duty, in 
these quarters, is to my master, and his child ; X 
know that as a servant. My second is, to a woman in 
grief; — I am sure of that, as a man. My ^ird is to 
your ladyship's honour ; and 111 be back to perforn[i 
it, in as quick a march as a cripple can make of it. 
Come, Miss Emily, come. [Exit, leading Emily. 

Luc. Provoking ! a stupid, technical, old But 

what can a woman of birth expect — ^when the ducks 
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saddle into her drawing-room, auid her groom of the 
chambers is a lame soldier of foot ! 

Rt-enier Foss. 

Foss, There is one Mr. Ollapod at the gate, an' 
please your ladyship's honour, come to pay a visit to 
the family. 

Luc. Ollapod? What is the gentleman ? 

Foss. He says he's a comet in the Galen'is head. 
Tis the first time I ever heard of the corps. 

Luc. Ha ! Some new raised regiment. Show the 
gentleman in. [Exit Foss.] The country, then, has 
heard of my arrival at last. A woman of condition, 
in a family, can never long conceal her retreat. 
Ollapod ! that sounds like an ancient name. If 
I am not mistaken, he is nobly descended. 

Enter Ollapod. 

OUa. Madam, I have the honour of paying my 
respects. Sweet spot, here, among the cows ; — ^good 
for consumptions--^harming woods hereabouts — 
Pheasants fiourish'-^o do agues — Sorry not to see the 
good Lieutenant — admire his room, hope, soon, to 
have his company. Do you take, good madam, do 
you take? 

Luc. I beg, sir, you will be seated. 

OUa. Oh, dear madam ! [Sitting down.] A charm- 
ine chair to bleed in ! [A»ide. 

Luc. I am sorry Mr. Worthington is not at home, 
to receive you, sir. 

OUa. You are a relation of the Lieutenant, madam ? 

Luc. I ! only by his marriage, I assure you, sir. 
Aunt to his deceased wife : but I am not surprised at 
your question. My friends, in town, would wonder 
to see the Honourable Miss Lucretia Mac Tab, 
sister to the late l^rd Lofty, cooped up in a farm- 
house. 
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Olla. [AsideJ] The Honourable ! humph ! a bi| of 
quality tumbled into decay — The sister of a dead 
Peer in a pig-stye ! 
. Luc, You are of the military, I am informed, sir. 

OUa. He! he! yes, madam. Comet OUapod, of 
our volunteers — a fine healthy troop — ready to give 
the enemy a dose, whenever they dare to attack us. 

Luc. 1 was always prodigiously partial to the mili- 
tary. ^My great grandfather, ^larmaduke, Baron 
Lofty, commanded a troop of horse, under the Duke 
of Marlborough, that famous general of his age. 

OUa, Marlborough was a hero of a man, madam : 
and lived at Woodstock — a sweet sporting country ;. 
where Rosamond perish'd by poison — Arsenic, as 
likely as any thing. 

LuC. And have you served much, Mr. OUapod ? 

OUa. He! he! Yes, madam — served all the nobility 
and gentry for ^sq miles round. 

Luc. Sit ! 

Olla. And shall be happy to serve the good Lieu- 
tenant, and his family. [B&win^. 

Luc. We shall be proud of your acquaintance, sir, 
A gentleman of the army is always an acquisition* 
among the Goths and Vandals of the country ; where 
every sheepish squire has the air of an apothecary. 

OUa. Madam ! An apothe Zouns I — hum ! — 

He ! he! I — You must know, I 1 deal a little in 

Galenicals, myself. [Sheepishly^ 

Luc. Galenicals ! Oh, they are for operations, I 
suppose, among the military. 

Olla. Operations ! He 1 he ! Come, that's very 
well, very well indeed! Thank you, good madam, I 
owe you one. Galenicals, madam, are medicines. 

Luc. Medicines ! 

Olla. Yes, physic: buckthorn, senna, and so 
forth. 

Luc. [JRwiffg.] Why, then, you are an apothecary ! 
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Olla, [Rising too^ and bowing.} And inaii-iiiidwifei«t 
your service, madam. 

Luc. At my service, indeed ! 

OUa. Yes, madam! Comet OlUpod, at the g^lt 
Galen's head, of the volunteer association corps of 
cavalry — As ready for the foe, as a customer : always 
willing to charge them both — Do you take, good ma- 
dam, do you take ? 

Iaic. And has the Honourable Miss Lucretia Mac 
Tab been talking, all this while, to a petty dealer in 
drugs? 

OUa. Drugs ! dam'me, she turns up her honour- ^ 
able nose, as if she was going to swallow them ! No 
man more respected than myself, madam. Courted 
by the Corps, idolized by invalids ; and for a shot — 
ask my friend. Sir Charles Cropland. 

Luc. Is Sir Charles Cropland a friend of yours, sir? 

Olla. Intimate. He doesn't make wry faces at 
physic, whatever others may do, madam. Hiis 
village flanks the intrenchments of his park — ^full of 
fine fat venison ; which is as light a food for digestion 
as 

Luc. But he is never on his estate here, I am told. 

Olla. He quarters there at this moment. 

Luc. Bless me ! Has Sir Charles, then ? 

OUa. Told me all-^your accidental meeting in the 
metropolis, and his visits when the Lieutenant was 
out. 

Luc. Oh, shocking ! I declare I shall faint. 

OUa. Faint ! never mind that, with a medical man 
in the room — I can bring you about, in a twinkling. 

Luc. And, what has Sir Charles Cropland presumed 
to advance about me ? 

Olla. Oh, nothing derogatory. Respectful as a 
duck-legged drummer to a commander in chief. 

Luc. I have only proceeded, in this affair, from the 
purest motives ; and in a mode becoming a Mac Tab. 
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OUa, None dare to doubt it. 

Luc* And, if Sir Charles has dropped in, to a dish 
6f tea, vfiih myself and Emily, in London, when the 
Lieutenant was out, I see no harm in it. 

OUa. Nor I, neither : — except that tea shakes the 
nervous system to shatters. But, to the point ; the 
Baronet's my bosom friend — Having heard you were 
here, " OUapod,^ says he, squeezing my hand in his 
own, which had strong symptoms of fever, '^ 011a« 
pod," says he, ^^ you are a military man, and may be 
trusted." — ;" I'm a Comet," says I, " and close as 
a pill-box" — ^* Fly, then, to Miss Lucretia Mac Tab, 
that honourable picture of prudence" — 

Luc. He! he! did Sir Charles say that? 

OUa, [Aside,'] How these tabbies love to be toaded! 

Luc. In short. Sir Charles, I perceive, has ap* 
pointed you his emissary ; to consult with me, when 
he may have an interview. 

Olla. Madam, you are the sharpest shot at the 
truth I ever met in my life. And, nqw we are in 
consultation, what think you of a walk with MisB 
Emily, by the old elms, at the back of the village, 
this evening ? 

Luc, Why, I am willing to take any steps which 
may promote Emily's future welfare. 

Vila. Take steps ! what, in a walk ? He ! he ! 
come, that's very well ; very well indeed ! Thank 
you, good Madam ; I owe you one. I shall com- 
municate to my friend, with due despatch. Com- 
mand Comet OUapod, on all occasions ; and what- 
ever the gilt Galen's-h^ can produce 

Luc. [Curtseying.] Oh, sir! 

Olla: By the bye, I have some double-distilFd la- 
vender water, much admired in our Corps. Permit 
me to send a pint bottle, by way of present. 

Luc. Dear sir, I shall rob you. 

OUa. Quite the contrary : — For III set it downto 
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Sir Charles as a quart. [Aside.'] Madam, your slave. 
You have prescribed for our patient like an able phy- 
sician. — Not a step. 

Luc. Nay, I insist 

Olla. Then I must follow in the rear. The physi- 
cian always before the apothecary. 

Luc, Apothecary! Sir, in this business, I loolc 
upon you as a general officer. 

Olla, Do you ? Thank you, good ma'am : I owe 
you one. [Effiotf. 



ACT THE THIRD. 



SCENE I. 

An Apartment in Si A Robert Bramble's JETot/^e. 

Sir Robert Bramble cmef Humphrey Dobbins. 

Sir Rob, I tell you what,Humphrey Dobbins ; there 
isn't a syllable of sense in all you have been saying. 
But, I suppose you will maintain that there is. 

Dob. Yes. 

Sir Rob, Yes ? is that the way you talk to me, you 
old boar ? What's my name ? 

Dob. Robert Bramble. 

Sir Rob. AVt I a Baronet? Sh: Robert Bramble, 
lit Blackberry Hall, in the country of Kent?. Tis 
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time you should know it; for you have been my 
clumsy, two-fisted valet de chambre, these thirty years 
— Can you deny that ? . 

Dob. Humph! 

Sir Rob. Humph ! what the devil do you mean by 
humph ? Open the rusty door of your mouth, . and 
make your ugly voice walk out of it. Why don't 
you answer my question ? 

Dob. Because, if I contradicted you there, I should 
tell a lie ; and, whenever I agree with you, you are 
sure to fall out. 

Sir Rob. Humphrey Dobbins — I have been so 
long endeavouring to beat a few brains into your pate, 
that all your hair has tumbled off it, before I can 
carry my point. 

D06. What then? Our parson says, my head is 
an emblem of both our honours. 

Sir Rob. Aye, because honours^ like your head, 
arc apt to be empty. 

Dob. No ; — but if a servant has grown bald under 
his master's nose, it looks as if there was honesty on 
one side, and regard for it on t'other. 

Sir Rob. Why, to be sure, old Humphrey, you are 

as honest a Pshaw ! the parson means to palaver 

us ; — but, to return to my position, — ^I tell you 1 
don't like your flat contradiction. 

Dob. Yes, you do. 

Sir Rob. I tell you I don't. I only love to hear 
men's arguments, and I hate their flummery. 

Dob. Wiiat do you call flummery ? 

Sir Rob. Flattery, you blockhead ! A dish too of- 
ten served up by paltry poor men to paltry rich 
ones. 

Dob. I never serve it up to you. 

Sir Rob. No, I'll be sworn. You give me a dish 
of a diflbrent description. 
•• Dob. Umph ! what is it ? 

Sir Rob, Sour krout, you old crab. 

£ 
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Dob. I have held yoa a stout tug at argument, this 
many a year. 

Sir Ilob, And yet I could never teach you a syllo* 
gism. Now, mind ; when a poor man assents to 
what a rich man says, I suspect he means to flatter 
him. Now I am rich, and hate flattery — Ergo^ — 
when a poor man subscribes to ray opinion, I hate 
him. 

Dob. That's wrong. 

Sir Rob, Very well — Negatur, Now prove it. 

Dob. Put the case so, then — I am a poor man 

Sir Rob. You lie, you scoundrel ! You know you 
shall never want while I have a shilling. 

Dob. Bless you ! 

Sif Rob. Pshaw ! proceed. 

Dob. Well, then, I am a poor— I must be a 
poor man, now, or I shall never get on. 

Sir Rob. Well, get on. Be a poor man. 

Dob, I am a poor man ; and I argue with you, and 
convince you you are wrong — then you call yourself 
a blockhead, and I am of your opinion : Now, that's 
no flattery. 

Sir Rob. Why, no : but, when a man's of the same 
opinion with me, he puts an end to the argument ; 
and that puts an end to conversation : — So, I hate 
him for that. But where's my nephew, Frederick ? 

Dob. Been out these two hours. 

Sir Rob. An undutiful cub ! — Only arrived from 
Russia last night ; and, though I told him to stay at 
home, till I rose, he's scampering over the fields, like 
a Calmuc Tartar. 

Dob. He's a fine fellow. 

Sir Rob. He has a touch of our family. Don't you 
think he's a little like me, Humphrey ? 

Dob. Bless you, not a bit. You are as ugly an old 
man as ever I clapt my eyes- on. 

Sir Rob. Now, that's damn'd impudent ! But 
there's no flatteiy in it ; and it keeps up the indepcn- 
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dence of argument. His father^ my brother Jol), is 
of as tame a spirit !-— Humphrey, you remember my 
broths Job ? 

Dob. Yes; you drove bim to Russia, five-and* 
twenty years ago. 

Sir Rob, I drove him ! [Angrily. 

'Dob, Yes you did — You wou'd never let bim be at 
peace, in the way of argument. 

Sir Rob, At peace ! Zounds ! he would never go 
to war. 

Dob. He had the merit to be calm. 

Sir Rob. So has a duck-pond. He wass a bit of 
still life ; a chip ; weak water-gruel ; a tame rabbit, 
boil'd to rags, without sauce or salt. He received 
men's arguments with his moutk open, like a poor's* 
box gaping for halfpence ; and, good or bad, he swal* 
k>w'd them all, without any resistance. We cou'dn't 
disagree, and so we parted. 

Dob. And, the poor meek gentleman went to Rus- 
sia, for a quiet life. 

Sir Rob. A quiet life ! Why, he married the mo- 
mfent he got there. Tack'd himself to the shrew re- 
lict of a Russian merchant; and continued a specula- 
tion with her, in furs, flax, pot-ashes, tallow, linen, 
and leather. And, what's the consequence ? thirteen 
months ago, he broke. 

Dob, Poor soul ! his wife should have follow'd the 
business for him. 

Sir Rob. I fancy she did follow it; for she died 
just as it went to the devif. And, now, this madcap, 
Frederick, is sent over to me for protection- Poor 
Job ! now he's in distress, I mustn't neglect his son. 

[Feederick 19 Aeardy tinging^ without. 

Dob. Here comes his son — ^That's Mr. Frederick. 

Enter Frederick. 

Fred. Ah, my dear uncle! good morning. Your 
park is nothing but beauty. 

e2 
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Sir Rob. Who bid you caper over my beauty ? I 
told you to stayin-doors, till I got up. 

Fred, £h ? Egad so you did ! I had as entirely 
forgot it, as 

Rob. And, pray, what'made you forget it ? 

Fred. The sun. 

Sir Rob. The sun! He*s mad. You mean the 
moon, I believe. 

Fred. Oh, my dear sir, you don't know the effect 
of a fine spring morning upon a young fellow just 
arrived from Russia. The day look'd bright ; trees 
budding ; birds singing ; the park wils -gay ; so, egad, I 
took a hop, step, and a jump, out of youffjd balcony; 
made your deer fly before me like the wind ; and 
chased them all round the park, to get an appetite, 
while you were snoring, in-bed^, uncle. 

Sir Rob. Ah ! so,^ the effect of English sun, upon a 
young Russian, is to make him jump out of a bat 
cony, and worry my deer. 

Fred. I confess it had that influence upon me. 

Sir Rob, You had better be influenced by a rich 
old uncle ; unless you think the sun likely to leave 
you a fat legacy. 

Fred. Sir, I hate fat legacies. 

Sir Rob. Sir, that's mighty singular. . They are 
pretty solid tokens of kindness, at least. 

Fred. Very melancholy tokens, uncle — ^Thcy arc 
the posthumous dispatches Affection sends to Grati- 
tude to inform us we have lost a generous fnend. 

Sir Rob. How charmingly the dog argues ! 

Fred. But, I own my spirits ran away with me, this 
morning. I will obey you better in future ; for they 
teW me you are a very worthy, good sort of old gentle- 
man. 

Sir Rob. Now, who had the familiar impudence 
to tell you that ? 
. Fred. Old Rusty, there? 

Sir Rot, Why, Humphrey, you didn't? 
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Dob, Yes, but I did, though. 

Fred, Yes, he did ; and, on that score { shall be 
anxious to show you obedience: for, 'tis as merito*^ 
rious to attempt sharing in a good man's heart, as it is 
paltry to have designs up6n a rich ma^'s money. A 
noble nature aims its attentions full breast high, uncle; 
a mean rniiid levels its dirty assiduitiss at the 
pocket. 
Sir Rob. [Embracing kirn.] Jump out of every 'window 
I have in my house ! Hunt my deer into high fevers, 
my fine fellow ! ay, damn it ! this is spunk, and 
plain speaking ! Give me a man, who is always 
plumping his dissent to my doctrines smack in my 
teeth. 

Fred, I disagree with you therci uncle. 

Dob, So do I. 

Fred, You ! you forward puppy I If you were not' 
so old Vd knock you down. 

Sir Rob, 111 knock you down, if you do. I won't 
have my servants thump'd into dumb flattery, I 
won't let you teach 'em to make Silence a toad-eater. 

i>ob. Come, you're ruffled — Let's go to the busi- 
ness of the morning. 

Sir Rob. Damn the business of the morning ! Don't 
you see we are engaged in tliscussion ? I hate thie 
business of the morning. 

Dob, No, you don't. 

Sir JR06. And why not ? 

Dob, Because 'tis* charity. 

Sir Rob, Pshaw ! damn it — ! well — we mustn't 
neglect business — If there be any distresses in the 
parish, read the morning list, Humphrey. 

Dob. [Reading,] Jonathan Huggins, of Muck 
Mead, is put into prison. 

Sir Rob. Why, 'twas but last week Gripe, -the at- 
torney, recoverd two cottages for him, by law, worth 
sixty pounds. 

Dob. And charged a himdrcd and l^^tv^ 1<:^\ ^^ 

£3 
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trouble : — So, seiz'd the cottages, for part of his bill, 
and threw Jonathan in jail for the remainder. 

Sir Rob. A harpy ! I must relieve the poor fellow's 
distress. 

Fred, And I must kick his attorney. 

Dob. The Curate's horse is dead. 

Sir Rob. Pshaw ! there's no distress in that. 

Dob. Yes, there is — to a man who must go twenty 
miles, every Sunday, to preach three sermons, for 
thirty pounds a year. 

Sir Rob. Why won't Punmock, the vicar, give him 
another nag ? 

Dob. Because 'tis cheaper to get another curate 
ready mounted. 

Sir Rob. What's the name of the black pad I pur- 
chased, last Tuesday, at Tunbridge ? 

Dob. Belzebub. 

Sir Rob. Send Belzebubto the Curate, and tell him 
to work him, as long as he lives. 

Fred. And if you have a tumble-down tit, send 
him to the vicar, to give him a chance of breaking his 
neck. 

Sir Rob. What else ? 

Dob. Somewhat out of the common. There's one 
Lieutenant Worthington, a disabled officer, and a wi- 
dower, come to lodge at Farmer Harrowby's, in the 
village. He's plaguy poor indeed, it seems : but more 
proud than poor, and more honest than proud. 

Fred. That sounds like a noble character ! 

Sir Rob. And so, he sends to me for assistance ? 

Dob. He'd see you hang'd first. Harrow by says, 
he'd sooner die than ask any man for a shilling. 
There's his daughter, and his. dead wife's aunt, and 
an old corporal, that has served in the wars with 
him — he keeps them all upon his half pay. 

Sir Rob. Starves them all, I am afraid, Humphrey. 

Fred. [Going.] Uncle, good morning ! 

Sir Rob. Whare the devil are you running, now ? 
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Fred. To talk to Lieutenant Worthington. . 

Sir Rob. And, what may you be going to say to 
him ? 

Fred, I can't tell till I encounter him ; and then, 
uncle, when I have an old gentleman by the hand, 
who is disabled in his countr/s service, and struggling 
to support his motherless child, a poor relation, and 
a faithful servant, in honourable indigence, — impulse 
will supply me with words, to express my sentiments. 

[Hurrying away. 

Sir Rob. Stop, you rogue ! I must be before, you 
in this business. 

Fred. That depends upon who can run fastest. So, 
start fair, uncle I and here goes ! [Runs out. 

Sir Rob. Stop ! Why, Frederick! — A jackanapes ! — 
To take my department out of my hands ! I'll 
disinherit the dog for his assurance. 

Dob. No, you won't. 

Sir Rob. Won't I ? dam'me, if I But well argue 

that point as we go. Come along, Humphrey ! 

[Exeunt, 



SCENE II. 

The Front of Farmer Harrowby's House. 

Corporal Foss crossing the Stage^ Stephen 

following hm. 

Ste, [Calling^ Hollo ! I say, Mr. Corporal ! 

Foss. Ah ! Master Stephen ! is it you ? 

Ste. What do you think I ha' been about ? 

Foss. Getting the cart and horses out of the mud, 
^ sluppose. 

^te. No, feyther's head roan be gone to dextricate 
the cattle: but you was telling I, t'other day, you do 
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know, about a sprin^ng up of a mine ; which be 
done by a man, they do call a pye on an ear. 

Fos8^ A Pioneer is our name for it, my honest lad. 
Aye, I have seen some of that work, in my day, 
master Stephen ! If we could get but a little spot of 
ground) now, with a bit of good-for-nothing building 
upon it>n — 

Su. I ha' found out just such a pleace, Mr. Cor- 
poral. 

JFoss, Then 111 show you the whole process. 

Ste, I ha' done the whole progress myself. 

Foss, Have you? 

Sie. You do know fej^her's pig stye? 

Foss. Yes ; — ^it stands on the edge of the dry ditch, 
at the back of the house. 

Ste. That's where it did use to stand, sure enow — 
But I,ha' blow'd it up wi' gunpowder. 

Foss, The devil you have ! and how ? 
. Stt. All according to rule, mun ;-— just as you laid 
it down. I bored a hole under the ditch, wi' the peel 
of our oven ; and then I laid in my bumbustibles. 

Foss. Well? 

Ste. Why, I clapt the kitchen poker to un, red hot; 
and it all went uf^wi' a desperate complosion, just as 
you destro/d that outlandish buttery. 

Foss. Bless us, master Stephen ! then you have 
ruined tlfe town, in Cold blood, and kill'd all the in- 
habitants. 

Ste. No : the inhabitants am lying in the ditch, as 
pert as daisies— only the little pigs am singed quite 
bald, and the ould white sow be as black as the devil. 

Enter Mary. . 

Marif. Brother Stephen ! Come here, brother 
Stephen. Feyther do vow vengeance against ye. If 
you do go on o'thia fashion, w^at will the neighbours 
call ye, Stephen! 
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Ste, Call me ? why^ a perspiring young hero, of 
five foot six inches, willing to mortaiize himself, in 
the field of March. 



WoRTHiNGTON cro^scs jtkc Stage, and goes into the 

House, 

> 

Foss, There — ^his honour is come home — I must 

• • • 

go in for orders. 

Mary. Oh, Mr. Corporal, Joe Shambles, the butchr 
cr's boy, . ha' brought this from our town, for your 
master. [Giving a Letter* 

Foss. One letter. Is this all he left for us, my 
pretty maid ? 

Mary. No ; he left a leg of mutton. 

Foss. Oh. [Goes in, 

Ste. How stately Mr. Corporal do march, surely ! 
he be as upright as our gander. Come, Mary ! afore 
feyther do come home, lets you and I go wash the 
gunpowder pigs. 

Mary. How, Stephen ? 

Ste. Well go to the dairy, and chuck 'em into 
the milk pails. 

[Voice mtkout.] Stephen ! %.-. 

Ste. Wauns! there be feyther! Run, Mary, run ! 

[Exevnt. 

SCENE III. 

The Parlour y i»HARR0WBY's House, 

Enter Worth ington and the Corporal. 

Worth. Where are the ladies. Corporal ? 
Foss. They are gone to take a walk/ 'an please your 
honour. 
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Worth, Oh. — [StUtng dawn.y^Mint has somewhat 
fatigued me. 

Foss, Under favour, I think your honour takes too 
much exercise — it always brings on the torment in 
your wound again. 

Worth. You bustle about for me, more than I 
could wish, Corporal. You got your wound tn an 
ugly place, you know. 

Foss. I got it at Gibraltar ; the same ugly place 
with your honour — ^That cursed shell struck us both 
together. 

JVorth, I remember it did, Corporal. \Sigbii^. 

Foss, And, when I lay on the ground, and your 
honour's left aim was so terribly wounded, you 
stretch'd out your right, to help me. 

Worth I don't remember that. Corporal. 

Foss, [JVarmfy,'] Don't you ? but I do— and I wish 
I may be damn'd if ever I forget it. 

Worth, Well, well — do not let us swear about it, 
Corporal. 

Foss, I hate swearing, your honour, as much as 
our Chaplain loved brandy ; but when a man's heart's 
too full, I fancy, somehow, there's an oath at the top 
on't, and when that pops out, he s easy. — Ah, we had 
warm work that day, your honour ! 
. Worth, We had, indeed. Corporal. 

Foss. There was Crillon's batteries, and four thou- 
sand men behind us, at land. 

Worth, Moreno, with his fleet, before us at 9ea. 

Foss, At ten in the morning, the Spanish admiral 
began his cannonade. 

Worth, Our battery from the king's bastion open'd 
directly. 

Foss, Red-hot shot poured from the garrison ! 

Worth, Cannons roar ! 

Foss, Mortars and howitzers ! 
t Worth, The enemy's shipping in flames ! 

Foss, Fire again ! 
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Worth. They burn! 

Foss. They blow up ! 

Worth. They sink ! 

Foss, Victory! Old England for ever! yonrho^ 
nojar, huzza ! 

Worth. Aye, Corporal, against the world in arms, 
Old England, for ever ! 

Both, Huzza! 

Foss, [After a Pnuse^ graivefy,']^ We have no Hmbs 
to help our country, now. We shall never fight for 
Old England again, your honour. 

Worth, [Mournfidlf/,] No, Corporal! ^'tis im- 
possible! 

Foss, But our hearts are for our country still. 
Though your honour has only half pay, and I am but 
an out pensioner of Chelsea. 

Worth, We have no right to complun, Corporal; 
National bounty, beyond its limits, would be national 
waste ; and 'tis impossible to provide sumptuously for 
•111. . 

Foss. That's true, your honour ; — every heroj that 
Ibses his life in the field, must not expect a marvel 
monument. 

Worth. 'T^s of little import. Corporal — A gailant 
soldier's memory will flourish, though humble turf 
be osier-bound upon his grave. The tears of his coun- 
try will moisten it ; and vigorous laurel sprout among 
the cyaress that shadows his remains. — ^But 'tis a bit- 
ter thAght, when we must depart, to leave, unpro^ 
tected, the few who are joined with us in- the tic» of 
affection, and the bonds of nature. 

Foss, Your honour is joined in no bond wiih any 
body, but Mr. Burford, for five hundred pounds. 

Worth. [Smiling.'] I did not mean that. Corporal.— 
There, however, I am easy.^ My friend has strict ho- 
nour; and, should he die, the regular insurance of his 
life secures me from injury, in lending him my name. 
But 'tis strange I have not heard from him.. 
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Foss, I had forgot — Here is a letter just brought 
for your honour. [CHves it. 

Jvorth. Let me see — [Opening it.] Tunbridgt — Tis 
written in the neighbouring town — who should know 
me there ? [Reads, 

Sir, 

I am instructed hy Mr, Ferret, solicitor of Law- 
don, to inform you, that Mr, Burford died on the 9j6th 
^ltimo, on his xvay to the Insurance office ; whereby the 
policy , which had expired the day before, is become void, 
and the bond, and warrant of attorney for 500/, remain 
in force against you. If the money be not paid, forth- 
with, I shall enter up judgment yMistantly^ for t/te reco- 
very of the same. 

My child ! my child ! 

Foss, Your honour ! 

Worth, Ruin'd past hope ! 

Foss. [Stepping up to him.] Don't say that^ your 
honour ; for, while your haU-pay continues 

Worth. My creditor will grasp all — My person 
seized, and my poor child destitute ! 

Foss. Destitute ! what, my young mistress ? — and 
you ? — and don't give way to grief, your honour ; 
I am lame, to be sure, but I am fit for labour still. — 

There's my little pension too, from Chelsea ^Things 

may come about ; and till they do, you and my young 
mistress shall never know want, while the a^i Cor- 
poral has a limb left to work, or a penny in hi$ 
pocket. 

Worth, Corporal, I 

Enter Frederick. 

Fred, Yes, this is he! — Zounds I I am quite out of 
breath Sir, I am come to Whew ! — I beg par- 
don — but, as you perceive, I am devilish blown ! 

A. 
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Worth, Leave us, Corporal. [Exit Foss.] At your 
leisure, sir, I shall be glad to know whom I have the 
honour of addressing. 

Fred. 1 am Frederick Bramble, sir. My uncle. 
Sir Robert Bramble, lives at the foot of this infernal 
hill. — He fixed iiis house there, I fancy, for the sake 
of argument ; because most men maintain it is bad to 
build in a bottom. He is as charitable as a christian, 
sir, and as rich as a Jew. 

Worth, I give you joy of a relation, sir, who has 
so much virtue, with so much wealth. When For- 
tune enriches the benevolent, the goddess removes 
the bandage from her brow, that she may bestow a 
gift with her eyes open. — But, as I am a stranger here, 
and a recluse, I have no right to enter further into 
your uncle's character. 

Fred, Yet he has just now, sir, taken a right to enter 
into yours. 

Worth. May he not rather have taken a liberty, 
sir ? 

Fred, Tis his duty to be the most inquisitive fellow 
in the neighbourhood. 

Worth, Tis a strange duty for a gentleman ! 

Fred. I hope not, in this country, sir. If a gentle- 
man be in the commission of the peace, and living 
on his own estate, he should be anxious, I think, to 
inquire into the conduct of those around him, that he 
may diitribute justice as a magistrate, and kindness 
as a idfc. 

Worth. But how can your uncle's principle apply 
tome, sir? A secluded sojourner, with a quiet fa* 
milyi lodging with one of his tenants? ^ 

Fred, Why, he has heard of the hem 1 

that is, I mean the peculiarity of your situa- 
tion 

Worth. [Haughtily.] Sir! 

Fred. T shall make a bungling business of this, 

F 
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after all ! [Aside.] I say, sir, that my uncie, a* I 
told you, is a warm old heart, whO' busies himself in 
learning the circumstances of every body about him, 
and— — 

Worth, The circumstances ! 

Fred. Yes : — and so^ Humphrey Dobbins, — a stupid 
old servant, — among other intelligence, this morning, 
happened to — to mention you, and — --<lamn it, sir, 
the truth's the truth: — I ran here, to prevent my 
uncle's offering his assistance too bluntly, and I fear 
I have done it too bluntly myself. 

Worth. It would be absurd, sir, to affect blindnm 
to the motives of your visit — I see them clearly, and 
thank you cordially. You have touched the heart of 
a veteran soldier ; — but go no further ; if you proceed, 
you will wound the dignity of a gentleman. 

Fred. I came here to heal wounds, by ray soul, I 
did ! — ^Tis not in my nature to inflict them. I am 
new in England ; ignorant in the manners of the coun- 
try — for I arrived here, last night, from Russia, whac 
I was bom ; but, surely, surely it cannot be ofiv'nsive, 
in any part of the globe, to tell the afflicted we feel 
for them. — ^Pray, give me your hand! 

Worth. Take it, sir, take it. Receive the grasp of 
gratitude, and be gone. 

Fred. Not till you first permit me to 

Worth. I can accept no favours, of the nature you 
offer, where I have no claim : and what claim, young 
man, can I have upon your attentions? 

Fred. The claim each man has, in common, upon 
his fellow. We are all passcngers^on life's highway ; 
and when a traveller sticks in the mire, on the road, 
the next that comes by is a brute who doesn't stretch 
out a hand, to extricate him. 

Worth. That may hold in the courtesies of life ; 
but I do not admit it as an argument in essentials. 

Fred. Then, I wish my uncle were here^ with all 
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Biy heart, sir ; iieVl sj^ue tins point -vrMi ytm, or any 
other, to all -eternity. 

WoOk. I want BO ai^umaits fupon ipdinU of ho- 
nour. Honour, the o&pring of honesty, <diotates iot 
itself. 

Fred. Sir, I rapect it, ibr ito -parent's sake ; tho' 
the child is a little maddish : forhionoiir is, ^ometimeSf 
catting throats, nvhere honesty would he shaking 
hands. But 1^ roe entreat you to relax — to he ;per- 
suaded. Come, my dear sir! true honour, I trust, 
can never ha^ns feascm to blush, hecause honesty is 
assisted. 

Wwfh, y^ihr a Paiuc,'] You have hurst upon roe 
at -a critical, a trying moment. I have a family; a 
beloved child, from vrhom I may he shortly torn, 

without the means of No matter. Even the 

griefs, that, inwardly, wring tne, would not force me 
to unbend, were there not a native ingenuousness in 
your manner, which wins me. To you, then, to a 
youthful stranger, whose s\'mpathy comes o'er a rug* 
ged soldier's nature, as pictured love bestrides the lion, 
to you I will owe a temporary obligation. 

Fred. Will you ? Then, you have made me the 
happiest dog that — {FeeUng his Pockets.] Eh ? — no — 
zounds ! — I mean, sir, you have made me look like 
the silliest dog in the world ! 

Worth. What do you mean ? 

Fred. In my haste to do service, I never once re- 
collected I wanted the means. My heart was so full, 
that I quite forgot my pockets were empty. 

Worth. I cannot think, young man, you came here 
to insult me. 

Fred. Insult 1 Oh, my dear sir, you do not know 
me ! You may soon. I have left a father, in embar- 
rassments, in Russia. I have landed here, dependent 
on an uncle's bounty ; and paid my last shilling, yes- 
terday, to the coachman, >^osetme down fat his gttte; 

12 
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but my relation is as generous as a prmce ! he will, I 
am sure, give me a supply ; and then 

IVortk. And, then, I would not, for worlds^ draw 
upon your little store. You have a superior call, it 
seems, upon you ; a parent in distress. 

Fred. My father^s involvements, no doubt, will be 
his brother's care ; and if 

Worth, No more, no more ! I see .the workings of 
your heart. Farewell ! Repine not that your will 
to do -good actions outruns your power. Had the 
widow been without her mite, and simply dropt a tear 
for poverty, on the moist shrine of compassion, it 
would have secured to her a page in Heavei^'s register. 

[Exit. 

Fred, Now, this is all very pretty rhodomontade; 
and 111 go, directly, and argue that it is so, with my 
uncle, for the good of this bluff veteran. A widow, 
weepinor for distress, may water the road, .pleasantly 
enough, for herself, to Paradise; — ^but if she could 
shed peck-loaves, instead of tears, it would be twenty 
times better for the poor. [Exit. 



ACT THE FOURTH. 



SCEKE I. 



A Woody skirting a Village, 

Enter Sir Charles Cropland and Ollapod. 

Sir Cha, Vm as chilly as a bottle of port, in a hard 
frost — This is your English spring, that our shiver- 



ing poets cdebrate by b fire-sick, if tli«y can ffit one, 
and sing of basking shepherds, making love in the sun. 
<»-**rm.as amorous as an Arcadian, but it's cursed cold, 
in Kent, for all that. Are you sure tbese women will 
come, Ollapod? 
N Vila. Sure as death, as I tell my patients. 

Sir Cka. Tbey find that, sure «nough. 

OSd. He! he! Yes, Sir Charles; I never deceive 
tfaenw^Caird in, last week, to Captain Cu&tard* of our 
corps, who was shovell'd off by a surfeit. " Dearest 
friend," says I, looking in his fat face, " be firm" — 
Candour compels me to say, " now I'm come, you 
can't live :" he -ditln't.— -'^ You shall be buried with 
military honours'^^-he was. Attended him from be- 
ginning to end"*-doctor and moumero*-Bed and grave 
— Physick'd him first, shot over him afterwards. 
Foor fellow I a good officer, an excellent pastry-cook, 
a prodigious eater, and a profitable patient ! 

Sir Cka. Damn Captain Custard 1 I am thinking 
of a fine girl, and you are panegyrising a dead pastry- 
cook. These women will disappoint us, at last. 

Olla, Then there's no honour in the Honourable 
Miss Mac Tab. 

Sir Cka, You didn't see Emily ^ 

OUa. No. 

Sir C^. Pshaw ! all is uncertainty. I shall lose 
the golden fruit, at last. 

OUa, Damn'd hard, after Fve given the dragon a 
dose — Do you take, good sir? do you take ? 

Skr Cila. I vrish &e dragon had wings, then, to 
move a little £uter. This sharp north-easterly wind 
will prevent their walking. 

Oth. I hope not. Sir Charles ; — ^for the/11 get a 
cur^ cold, and wanrt an apothecary. [AMe. 

Sir Cka, Stay — I think I see a petticoat. 

OUa. Mark! ^tis an old bird — ^The Honourable 
Miss Mac Tab, in a jog trot. 

p3 
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Sir Cha, And Emtly with her, by all that's beau- 
tiful ! 

Olla. Yes; that's she — As fine a woman a3 ever 
smelt sal volatile. There's the game, Sir Charles. 
You've nothing to do but to kill. 

Sir Cha. Step aside, or our meeting will be too 
abrupt. We must kill by rule here, Ollapod. 

OUa. Kill by rule ? With aU my heart ! . lis a 
method Fve long been used to. [They retire^ 

Enter Miss Lucretia Mac Tab and Emilt 

WORTHINGTON. 

Luc, Cold ? ridiculous ! Females of fashion. Miss 
•Emily, never complain of the cold, now. 

Emily. I didn't know it was the fashion to be in* 
sensible, grand aunt. 

Luc, To the seasons it is. An English gentlewo- 
man, of the year eighteen hundred, emulates an Eng- 
lish oak ; which is hardy as well as elegant ; and 
beautiful, but bare, in the depth of December. 

Emily. Dear ! that's a charming park yonder ! 
Who can it belong to ? 

Luc, Sir Charles Cropland. 

Emily, Sir Charles Cropland ! Pray, let us get 
home again ! 

Luc, Does a fine country frighten you, Miss 
Emily ? 

Emily. It used, in Canada. 

Luc, For what reason, pray ? 

Emily. Because a brute, sometimes, inhabits it. 

Luc, Ridiculous ! Should we happen to meet Sir 
Charles, I beg that— — 

Emily, What, is he here, then ? 

Luc, So Mr. Ollapod informs me. 

Emily. And who is he ? 

Luc, The apothc Hem ! the officer who ri- 

sitcd the family this morning. 
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Emily, We will have no more walks, without my 
father, madam. 

Luc. Oh ! as you please ; but— — Eh ! I declare 
here they both come — ^Tis impossible to avoid them 
now. 

Emily. Bless me ! — This is very strange ! 

' [Sir Charl-es and Ollafod appear 
at the Back of the Scene. 

Sir Cha. Engage the old Tabby in talk; and move 
off with her, if you can. ^ 
' Olla. Mum ! — III bother her. [They come forward. 

Sir Cha. Ladies, I am rejoiced to see you. To 
meet you in this part of the world, is, indeed, an 
unexpected pleasure. 

Luc. We are come here, you see, to rusticate. Sir 
Charles, as my poor dear brother. Lord Lofty, used 
to say. — Been vegetating here, for a week, at a 
wretched farm-house ; but air is^ the grand article 
with me. 

Sir Cha. At your dinner it is, I'll be sworn. [Astde."] 
And what is your grand object, in the country, Miss 
Worthington? 

Emily. To be alone, sir, 
- Sir Cha. Umph ! a strange propensity, permit me 
to say, for one so young, and so beautiful. 

Emily. I learned it from my father, sir; we neither 
of us like intruders. 

Olla. That's a damn'd dowse in the blubber-chops 
of my friend, the baronet. — I must talk to the old 
one — Hem! Rural walks here, ma'am — All green, 
and twisting, like a snake in a bottle of spirits. — 
Wood-pigeons in plenty. — Hear 'em cooing? Pop. 
em down, here, by dozens. 

[Sir Charles talks apart to Emily. 

Luc. They are pleasing birds enough in a grove, 
sir. 

Olla. And pretty picking in a pye, ma'am. [Look- 
ing towards Sir Charles and Emily 4 Y^sr-^'^'^ 



beoirming — ^Must have Miss Mac Tab off soon. [Ande.] 
Fond of views, ma'am? Hill, dale, steeples, riven, 
tufts of trt^es, and the like? 

Lac4 I admire a rich landscape, sir. Wben mf 
brother, the baron, was planting clumps rottfid 
Ricketty Castle, I used to say he was placing beauty- 
spots on the face of nature. . 

Olla, Did you? Come, that was very well, very 
well, indeed ! Thank you, good madam — ^I owe you 
one. Pretty sporting country to the right. [Sh6 
turns towards Sir Charles md Emily. He jfmUs 
her by the Elinm,] That's to the left, ma'am. 

Luc. Bless me ! this is a very rude man ! Do yen 
know, Sir Charles, that Emily has lost your baaiittCid 
little present. 

Sir Cha, What, the terrier puppy^ from Leicerter* 
shire? 

Luc. Gone — though he was in the apartmoBti 
when you last did us the honour of a call. 

Sir Cha. Unkind to set so little store by my- present, 
Miss Worth ington ! and when did you observe the 
puppy was gone ? 

Emily, The very moment you left the room, lir. 

Olla. Humph ! that's another dowse for the ba- 
ronet ! I must get the old woman away ! \PviU her 
by the E/60W.] Ma'am — ! 

hue. Lord, sir ! \Trwm!jp%My* 

Olla. Condescend to cast your eye over that hil- 
lock — the little lump to the left thero-^round and 
black, like a bolus. From that point, you .see three 
capital counties at once. 

Luc. I can't say that I perceiv e ■ 

Olla. Stay — here's Kent-— Fertile in pheasantSt 
cherries, hops, yeomen, codlings, and cricketers — 
On one side Sussex 

Luc. In what beauties doesthat abound, sir. 

Olla. Mutton and dumpUng^.^— And there^s Surry — 
sweet Surry! 
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Luc. For what may that be famous ? 

Olla. Nothing that I know of, except my country-; 
man, Crushjaws, of Carshalton, who tugs out a stumjp 
with perfect pleasure to the patient. 

[During the above, Lucretia is continually 
endeavouring to turn towards Sir Charles- 
and Emily; and Ollafod, constantly^ 
prevents her, 

Luc. I protest I see nothing before me, but a bam.^ 

Olla, That's reckoned the only eye-sore in the view ; 
for it totally blocks out the prospect — Fifty yards 
further we may see all — A little swampy here, to be 
sure-^Better for snipe shooting. Permit me to 
touch the tip of your honourable little finger, and 
pass you over the puddles. 

Luc. Bless me ! I can never get over that stile ! 

Otla. A little gummy in the leg, I suppose. [Aside."} 
— Its the easiest in England, upon the honour 
of a cornet — If an ankle's exposed, Til forfeit all the 
physic in my shop. This way. [Taking her Hand.} 
Step out there, ma'am. Curse em! the cows have 
been here. This way ! 

[Exity hurrying off' Miss Lucretia.. 

Emily, Gone ! Permit me to follow my relation, 
sir. 

Sir Cha. Stay, my dear Miss Worthington ; I 
have something of the utmost consequence to say to 
you. 

Emily. Speak it quickly, then, sir. 

Sir Cha, Your father does not abound in riches, I 
take it. 

Emily, That is of no consequence to me, sir, if he 
can be happy. 

Sir Cha, Now, I am very rich, as men of fashion 
go — for, my estate is not yet dipp'd above three parts* 
of its value. 

EmUy, That can be of no consequence to me at 
all, sir. 
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Sir Cha. Pardon me — for I have to propose to 
you 

EmUy. What, sir? 

Sir Cha. Your own house in town, the run of my 
estate in the country, your own chariot, two footmen, 
and six hundred a year— <But you must allow me a 
little time to. myself— a little play at Miles's — a little 
sport at Newmarket — a little hunting in Leicester- 
shire ; and, this apart, you'll find me the most do- 
mestic man in the world. 

Emily. 1 fancy I comprehend the nature of your 
jargon, sir. 

Sir Cha, Jargon ! It is a language perfectly un- 
derstood, by all us young fellows, in the circle of St. 
James's. Tis the way of the world, my dear little 
Simplicity! 

EmUy, Oh ! how base must be the world, then, 
when it makes simplicity its victim ! I have been 
bred in wilds ; but the sweet breath of Nature hn 
inspired my soul with reason ; common to every hur 
man bosom, as the wintjry blasts, that roar'd above 
me, on the mountains. VVhat does that reason tell 
me, bir? — ^That vice is vice, however society may 
polish it ; that seduction is still seduction, however 
fashion may sanction it ; that intellect, speaking 
tlirough simplicity like mine, has the force of virtue 
to strengthen it ; while worldly sophistry must shrink 
from native truth, when it' proclaims, that he, who 
could break a father's heart, by heaping splendid in- i 
famy upon his child, is a villain.— -—Let me pass 
you, sir? 

Enter taEDERicK at the Back offht Scene. 

Fred. I have lost my way, and my ilnclc, and — 
eh! who have we here? 

Sir Cha. [Detaining Emily.] Upon my soul, you 
must not go. 

Emily, How, sir? 
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Sir Cha. Lookye, my dear Emily — I am advanced 
too far in the game to recede. If you are not minfe 
by entreaty, there are four spanking greys, ready har- 
ness'd in Cropland Park, here, that shall whisk us to 
town in a minute. 

Emilu, You dare not, sure— - 

iSir C^. Nay, faith, I dare any thing now — for, 
the prize is in my reach, and I will clasp it, though 
your heart were colder to me than the snows of 
Russia. 

[He runs towards her; she screams — Frede- 
rick advances, 

Fred. [Standing between Sir Charles and Emily.] 
I bring news from that country, sir — I arrived last 
night. 

Sir Cha, Then, sir, you arrived damnM nud d prO' 
pos. What are you ? 

Fred, A man — so I am bound to protect females 
from brutality. You, it seems, assault them. Pray, 
sir, what are you ? 

Sir Cha, A person of some figure here, sir. You 
may not know, perhaps, the consequence of insulting 
one of that description in this country. 

Fred. Faith, not I : but I know the consequence 
of bis persisting to persecute a woman, in my pre- 
sence. 

Sir Cha. What may that be? 

Fred. I knock him down. 

Sir Cha. You will please to recollect, sir, I am a 
gentleman. 

Fred. I can't for the soul of me — 1 can never re- 
collect that any man's a gentleman, when I find bim 
forgetting it himself. 

Sir Cha. Can you fight, sir ? 

Fred. Like a game cock, sir — try me. 

Sir Cha. What is your weapon, sir? 

Fred. The knout. 

Sir Cha, What the devil's that? 
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, Fred. A Russian cat o' nine tails, to chastise a cri- 
minal; and I know no criminal who more richly de- 
serves it than he who degrades manhood, by offering 
violence to the amiable sex, which nature form'd him 
to defend. Fear nothfng, miBidam. 

Sir Cha, We must meet again, niy hot spark. 

Fred, I'm happy to hear it — It implies 3'ou arc 
going now. 

Sir Cha. Harkye, sir — I am calFd Sir Charles 
Cropland. Yonder is my park. 

Fred. With four spanking greys in it. I heard you 
say so. 

Sir Cha, There is very retired shooting, in some 
parts of it, sir — Your name. 

Fred, Frederick Bramble ; — ^nephew to your neigh- 
bour. Sir Robert. You'Jl find me ready to take a 
morning's sport with you. 

Sir Cha, You shall hear from me. This is a 
cursed business ! — ^but it will keep up the noise of ray 
name at the clubs ; and the duel of a dashing baronet 
furnishes food for the newspapers. [Exit, 

Fred, Victory, madam. The enemy is fled, and 
virtue triumphs in the field. Ha! you look pale! 

Fniil^, I have been sadly flurried. [MucA agitated. 

Fred, 'Sdcath ! she is near fainting ! — Let me sup- 
port you, madam. [She appears fainting ; he catches 
heri] Zounds! how beautiful she is! Tears! now 
would I give the world to kiss ihem off, and then 
kick the scoundrel that caused them. 

Emili/. [Recovering.] I know not how to thank 
vou, sir. 

Fred, I'm glad of it, ma am — I never like to be 
thank'd for merely doing my duty. 

E?ni(jj. I fear, sir, that — 1 mean, I hope that 

I — I hope, sir, you will not be exposed to further 
dan;;cr on my account. 

Fred. I am not used to think of danger, madam, 
on any account ; but, something telb me, I shou'd 
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glory in any that I risk'd for you. Whither shall I 
have the honour of attending you * safe home, 
madam? 

Emily. I have a relation, sir — a female relation, 
. who has been walking with me : she is now, I fancy 
hi the next field, and she will 

Fred. What, an elderly lady, that I observed, just 
now, as I pass'd, with an officer? 

Emily, Aye — that officer ! 

Fred, Who is he, pray ? * 

EmUy. A wicked accessary, I am convinced, of 
Sir Charles Cropland's ! 

Fred. Is he ? I see him coming — huzza ! Ill blow 
him to the devil, if he were generalissimo. 

Emily. For Heaven's sake ! you make me tremble. 

J^ree/. Tremble! I wouldn't give you pain for 
worlds ! I'll be calm with him — On your account I 
will, ni affront him with all the civility imagin- 
able. 

Enter Ollapod, hastily, 

OUa, The Honourable Miss Mac Tab has tumbled 
up to her middle in the mud. Bless me, is Sir 
Charles gone ? 

Fred. You are Sir Charles's friend, it seems, sir? 

OUa, I have the honour to be close in his confi- 
dence. 

' Fred. And assist him upon honourable occasions. 
You are an oflRcer, I perceive. 

Olla. He! he! yes, sir — Comet in our volunteer 
corps of cavalry ; as respectable a body as any re- 
gulars in Christendom. 

Fred, I don't doubt it at all. To stand forward at 
ho|ne, and keep off invaders from the shores of our 
country, is as honourable and praise-worthy, as 
marching to attack its enemies abroad. Pray, don't 
be alarm'd — ^you see I'm civil. ^ • [Aside to Eawly. 

6 
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OUa. A pretty spoken young man-^ni encourage 
hinu Come, that's very well — rery well indeed! 
Thank you, good sir — I owe you one. 

Fred. But some morbid parts may be found, I 
&ncy, in the wholesoroest bodies. 

OUa. Decidedly. — ^like a chubby child, in high 
healthy with a whitl6w. 

Fred. Just such a whitlow I take you to be. 

Olla, Me! 

Fred. Exactly : and 'tis that uniform alone— «» I 
respect every symbol of loyalty and patriotismy--*that 
prevents my cropping your ears, as close as your 
jacket. Don't be uneasy; you see Fm Civil. 

[To Emilt. 

OUa. Crop I Zounds ! what do you mean ? 

Fred. Can't you take my meaning, in your own 
way? 

OUa. Way ! Sir, I engage to kill the enemies of 
my country, in the way of war, — I never draw blood 
from the natives, but in the way of business. 

Fred. Business ! 

OUa. Yes; I'm an apothecary— Take care how 
you meddle with a man of my repute. Served my 
time, seven years, under old Cataplasm, of Canter* 
bury ; — took out my freedom in that ancient city ; 
— thump'd the mortar, six months, at Maidstone ; — 
now, on my own bottom, in trade, at Tunbridge. 
Cornet Ollapod, at the gilt Galen's Head ; known to 
all the nobility round — 'Sharp shot in a copse— deep 
dab at the broad sword exercise — Charge a furze- 
bush, wing a woodcock, or blister a lord, with any 
chap in the county. Insult me as an officer, and III 
prosecute you— Touch my eai-s, you touch my ho- 
]|our, and, damn me, I'll clap you in the county jail, 
for assaulting a freeman. [Exit, 

Fred. That scarlet apothecary is beneath my no* 
tice : but if the fellow has flurned your nerves, ma* 
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dam, which it is his trade to tranquillize, 111 pound 
him to death in hi« own mortar. 

Emily. Pray, do not be so violent : — It terrifies 
me — On your own account, sir, it terrifies me. 

FreJl. On .ray account } 

Emily, Yes. It would grieve me to see one, who 
is capable of such kind actions towards me, hurried 
into peril by the warmth of his temper, 

Fred. I will be what you please. Tell me only 
whither I shall lead you. You are of the neighbour* 
hood, I conjecture. May I asic your name ? 

Emily. Emily Worthington, sir. 

Fred. Worthington ! then you are daughter to th« 
finest spirited man I ever met in my life. 

&nUy. Do you think so ? Do you, indeed ! I am 
very glad that you think so. But how came you ac- 
quainted ? 

Fred. Why, I— I had a little business with 
him ; — but, somehow or other, I 1 went with- 
out my credentials. Shall I take you to him ? Will 
you trust yourself with me? 

Emily. Trust m3rself ! Oh, ye& ! My dear father . 
shall thank you. I will thank you ; and our poor 
old corporal, who has served in the wars, and fol- 
lowed us through America, he will thank you, in tears 
^f joy> when he hears of this rescue. 

Fred. That old corporal loves you then ? 

Emily. Certainly he docs. He nursed me, when 
my poor mother died, and left me an infant in Gib- 
raltar ; and dearly I love him, too, 

Fred. Now, what would I give to be an old cor- 
poral ! [Aside^ I attend you — Let me see you home. 
Oh ! how wouid it diminish the numl>er of scoundrels 
in the world, if they could once taste the joy of res- 
cuing a lovely female from perdition, and restoring 
her to her father. [£«etm^ 
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SCENE II. 

Before Harrowby's Hovse, 

Enter Worthington. 

Worth. Emily not yet returned — I cannot rest in 
this suspense — Every instant, I dread the arrival of 
these officers, to drag me from my family, frona my 
child! — Ha! two strangers lurking yonder! Nay, 
then, I know their errand — Where is my Emily? 
Well, well, 'tis better, in such a struggle, if the child 
witness not the anguish of the parent. 

[Goes up the Stage. 

Enter Sir Robert Bramble and Humphrey 

Dobbins. 

Sir Rob. So — here we are at last — ^That hill's a 
breather. I am sure that was my nephew I saw, hop- 
ping over the ploughed land, yonder. 

Dob. Not a morsel like him. 

Sir Rob. I wonder if the rogue has found his way 
here yet. Ha — ^There's our man, — ^leaning against 
the stump of the tree, there. He seems lost in 
thought — Go, and tap him on the shoulder, Hum- 
phrey. 

Dob, [Putting his Hand on Worth in gton's 
Shoulder.] You arc wanted. 

Worth. [Coming forward^ I understand you. 

Sir Rob. Your servant, sir — Your name is Worth- 
ington, they tell me. 

Worth. It is, friend. 

Sir Rob. I have a little business with you ; and it 
is'nt my way to use ceremony. 

Worth. I expect none, from a person of your 
stamp. 
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Sir Rob, Sfamp!— Humphrey, isVt that odd? 

Deb. Not a bit. — ^Thc neighbours ie\\ every body 
vfhat a rum jockey you are. 

Sir Rob. Umph ! — ^you'll excuse me for talking bcs 
fore old Crabbed, here — He's in all my affairs— The 
puppy has grown grey with me, and I can't well do 
without him. 

^orM. Y^w follower, I suppose? 

Sir Rob. Yes, he's always at my heels. — You have 
served his majesty, I hear, and done your duty 
nobly. 

Jrortk. No matter. — Do your duty, and 'tis 
enough. 

Sir Rob. Yes, he's as proud as Lucifer, I see — but 
there's no flattery in that. [Aside^ — ^The motives that 
brought me here, will prove, I trust, that I don't 
always neglect my duty. 

north, Vou may perform it now, then — If my 
life depended on it, friend, I could not give you five 
pounds at this moment. 

Sir Rob. Give me five pounds! Who the devil 
wishes you ? I want to know how I can do you a 
kindness. 

Worth. I thank you. — In consideration, then, for 
a gentleman, and reliance on his honour to ac-^ 
knowledge the obligation, when in his power, I 
trust you will place me in an apartment in your own 
house. 

Sir Rob. An apartment in my own house f 

Worth. Ycs^— where I may have the comfort of 
privacy, and my family about me. 
' Sir Rob. Damn me, but that is pretty plump, for, 
a man who would sooner see me batig'd than ask nie 
a favour ! [Aside, 

Worth. You will not, I think, be harsh enough to 
lodge me among the wretched raU>le, who are the 
common inmates <^ yaour gloomy walls. 

Sir Rob, My ^6Qmy walls I an \t&sras\) vgk^n^:- 

g3 
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dent old ftcoundrel ! Squeezes himself^ and all his 
relations^ into my house, and calls my family a 
wretched rabble. [^*Mfc.]-— Humphrey, did you ever 
see such brass ? 

Dob. I always told you, except myself, you kept 
a queer set. 

Sir Rob, Zounds, I'll No, Til keep my tem- 
per. Pray, sir, what can you suppose I am to make 
of you? 

Worth, Make of me !— These mercenary harpies ! 
I have already told you, friend, you can make no- 
thing of me, in my present situation — ^What you 
think you may make of me, in future, as a man of 
honour, I leave to your own feelings. 

Sir Rob. I won't consult my own feelings how, sir; 
I must proceed upon my judgment. 

Worth. I know you are proceeding upon a judg- 
ment. 

Sir Rob. And that judgment is cursedly against 
you, at this moment, let me tell you. 

Worth. 'Tis my misfortune. 

Sir Rob. If you think that a misfortune, you 
might as well alter your conduct with me a httle, I 
don't see the drift on't. 

Worth. Drift! 

Sir Rob. Aye ; where's the policy ? 

Worth. That expired but a few hours too soon. 

Sir Rob. His policy expired but a few hours too 
soon ! Why, the man's a maniac ! His distresses 
have deranged him. Were you — hem — were you 
ever wounded in the head? 

Worth. Wounded in the head ! 

Sir Rob. Yes, in any of the actions you have had. 

Worth. Truce with interrogations, friend. I am 
ready to accompany you. 

Sir Rob. You.arc ! And, pray, where are we to 

go? . . 
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Worth. I told you I should give your own h6us« 
the preference. 

Sir Rob. Curse me if ever you set your foot over my 
threshold ! 

Worth. Lead me where you please then. — ^You 
proffer'd kindness, and I was weak enough to expect 
it. But I might have known, that one of your cast 
is deaf to the petition of distress. 

Sir Rob. The devil I am! 

Worth. Familiar with scenes of want, habit har- 
dens your heart, till the very face becomes an index 
of the mind ; and callous inhumanity scowls in every 
lineament of the hard-featured bailiff, 

Sir Rob. Blood and thunder ! Bailiff ! Humphrey, 
do I look a bit like a bailiff? 

Do6. I don't know but you do. 

Sir Rob, Sir — I — pardon your mistake, and I like 
your spirit — ^There's no flattery in it. But Fm in a 
passion for all that. Many a modern Sir Jacky looks 
like a prize fighter ; but it's rather hard to take a ba-^ 
ronet of the old school for a bum bailiff. 

Worth. My daughter ! 

Sir Rob. And my sky-rocket of a nephew ! 

Enter Frederick and Emily. 

Fred. Ha ! you are here at last, I perceive, uncle. 

Worth. Uncle ! Is this Sir Robert Bramble, then ; 
the generous relation, of whom you told me ? 

Sir R<^. Generous ! Psha ! But I am his uncle ; — 
though the puppy's smart enough, he is nephew to the 
hard-featured fellow, whose face is an index of his 
mind. 

Emify. Oh, sir, if you are his relation, talk to him, 
I entreat you — argue with him 

Sir Rob. Argue with him ! that I will, with all my 
heart and soul ! On what subject ? 
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Emily. On his rash intent'ion, sir, to meet the ruf* 
fian, from whom he has just rescued me. 

Worth. Rescued you, Emily! What liocs this 
mean ? 

Fred, Oh! a mere trifle — ^nothing— A. gentleman, 
in the fields, here, happened to be so very civil to Mis 
Worthington, that 1 took it for nideni'ss — so I hap* 
pen'd to be so rude to him, that he could'nt take it for 
civility, that's all. 

Worth. Rudeness to my child ! Who has dared to 
—But, come in, Emily — ^Your pardon, sir, \To Sib 
Robert.] You have found nothing but confusion 
here, and 1 must retire with my daughter, for an ex* 
planatiun. Cora^, Emily. 

Emily. Let us thank this gentleman, before we go, 
sir. 

Fred. Upon my soul, I deserve no thanks, air. If 
I deserve opinion more*— — 

Emily, \To Fred.] Farewell, sir ! — And pray, pray 
be cautious. 

[Exeunt Worthinoton and Emily. 

Sir Rob. Frederick, — who is the fellow ypu have 
been quarrelling with ? 

Fred. He calls himself Sir Charles Cropland. 

Sir Rob. I know him. — He's a puppy — must you 
fight him ? 

Fred. So he tells me. 

Sir Rob. ril be your second. 

Fred. You ! 

Sir Rob. Yes ; — fighting's a sort of sharp argument; 
and, as we defend the cause of insulted innocence, it's 
damnM hard if we hav'n't the best on't. But, harkye, 
you dog — don't fall in love with the girl. 

Fred. I have — 

Sir Rob. You hav'n't ! 

Fred. Over head and ears. 

Sir Rob. Why, you blockhead, she's a beggar. 



1 
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Fred. So am I — We shall make a very pretty 
couple. 

Sir Rob, And, if you married, how would you sup- 
port her ? 

Fred. Perhaps, you would support us. n 

Sir Rob. Ydn sha'n't have a shilling, till my death. 

Fred. Then I hope we shall have the pleasure of 
starving together, a great while, sir. 

Sir Rob. Run back, and order a dinner for a party. 
Tell old Buncles, the butler, to lug out some claret. 

Fred. Then after dinner, 1*11 drink Emily Worth- 
ington in a pint bumper. [Exit. 

Sir Rob, Humphrey, you haven't attended, now, to 
a word of what was passing. 

Dob. Every syllable oh't. 

Sir Rob. You'll laugh to see me out in a duel, I 
suppose. 

Dob. No, I sha'n't — ^I'd sooner be shot at myself. 

Sir Rob. Umph !- — If my nephew marries this girl, 
I've a great mind to cut him off with a shilling. 

Dob. No you won't. 

Sir Rob. Why, you know, he's as poor as a rat. 

Dob. The rat's your relation — It would be plaguy 
hard to starve him, when you feed all the rest of the 
rats in the parish. 

Sir Rob. Come along, Humphrey — and if ever you 
starve, rank bacon, and mouldy pyecrust, be my por- 
tion ! [Exeunt. 
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ACT THE FIFTH. 

aCEKK'I. 

A Woodf and a Pathway. 

Enter Ollavod. 

Olla, An awkward errand Tm on to Sir Robert 
Bramble's. Not auite correct, to carry n challei^ 
into a family IVe physick'd. But honour, in this case, 
before ^edicine : — a leaf of laurel's worth tweaty 
drops of laudanum. Mars is first customer, and daiaa 
^sculapiuslw-*— Ha! here comes the enemy, up the 
hill, from the house ! The game jneets me half way, 
as death does the doctor. [StepB aade, 

Enter Frederick. 

Fred. " A pointed pain pierc'd deep my heart." 
A swift cold trembling seiz'd on every part.* 

Olla, That's an ague. 

Fred. " But quickly to my cost I found, 

Twas love, not death, had made the wound." 

Olla. Damn that disease ! it's cured without an 
apothecary. 

Fred. I've order'd dinner for my old uncle ; and 
now, can't i, for my life, help loitering about the farm- 
house. What miod she has in ev'ry look ! I would 
rather be a whale, and flounce about the Baltic, 
than fall in love with a fine proportion'd face of beau- 
tiful insipidity — Tis a lamp without oil — Heaven in 
a fog Give me those dear bewitching featuresi 
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where sweet expression always speaks, and sometimes 
sparkles* Give me a dimpled beauty that— —Zounds! 
here's that damn'd ugly apothecary ! Pray, sir, do 
you know what are some men's antipathies? 

OUa. Yes ; cats, rats, old maids, double-tripe, spi* 
ders, Cheshire cheese, and cork-cutters. 

Fred. Now, my antipathy^ sir, is a pert apothecary. 
How dare you look me again in the face, without 
trembling? 

Olla, Trembling? at what? 

Fred. Death! 

Olla. Pooh! Fve made it my business to look death 
in the face i&r fifteen years, and don't tremble at it 
at all. 

Fred, Why do you presume, sir, to come across 
me here ? 

OUa. Here! this is the king's highway — ^trod on 
as common as camomile — crowded with all comers^ 
like the Red Cow on a field day. Besides, I've busi- 
ness at Blackberry Hall. 

Fred, At my uncle's? 

OUfu Yes ; I've something in my pocket to deliver 
there. You may guess what it is. 

Fred. Lip-salve for the maid, perhaps; or rose- 
water to put into puddings. 

Olla. Damn lips, and puddings! I've a letter for 
you. 

Fred. You have ! 

Olla. Yes ; to be taken directly. [Qivti it.] Eh ! 
i%n\ that Sir Robert Bramble? 

Enter Sra Robert Bramble. 

Sir Rob, I've sprain'd my back, trying to frisk over 
that infernal farmet's hog trough. If Humphrey 
hadn't argued I was too stiff in the joints to jump, I'd 
Have seen the dog at the devil before I attempted it. 
Ha — Mr. Ollapod— Your servant-r'Your servant- 
Tell m(& what brings you this Way f 
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Olla. ril see you in a fever first. lAsideJ] Diy 
weather for walking, Sir Robert — but no news- 
young partridges look'd for every day — so ^re sis 
Hamburgh mails^-^lad to find our gout is gone, Sir 
Robert — Happy to meet you again on a good footing. 
Do you take, good sir ? do you take ? 

Sir Rob, I take your jokes, as I do your "bottles of 
physic, Master Ollapod. 

Olla. How is that, Sir Robert ? 

Sir Rob. I never take them at all. 

Olla. Come, that's very well, very weH> indeed!— 
Thank you, good sir, I owe you one. 

Sir Rob. [Seeing Frederick.] Frederick I what tit 
you doing here? 

Fred. Reading a challenge, uncle. 

Sir Rob. So! — ^'tis come then. — ^Who brought it? 

Fred. Pestle and mortar, there. — Read, iinde^ 
read! 

{ 
SirRob. [Reading.] Sir, — Mr.OUappd, of the vohuiiier 
corps, will deliver this to you. — You tnU^ndme^kalfan 
hour hence, at the plantation on the Iteath^ waiting to rv* 
ceiie the satisfaction due to 

Your humble servant. 

Charges Croplaxd. 

Plain as a demonstration in Euclid. — [Turns to 
Ollapod.] But how dare you, who have bled my 
coachman, till he can't drive, and julep'd my cook, 
till she faints at a fire, administer a challenge to my 
nephew ? 

Olla. Honour is rigid. Sir Robert, and must be 
minded as strictly as a milk diet. 

Sir Rob. You come here, in short, as Sir Charles 
Cropland's friend ? 

Olla. I do. Gallipots must give way to gallant 
feelings — and Galen is gagg'd by Bellona. Sorry to 
ofi'end the Bramble Family. Shall bring lint, probe, 
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and styptic, along w;th the pistols. Though send- 
ing as second, on one side, shall be proud to extract 
a ball for either party, on as reasonable terms as any 
in the profession. [Exit. 

, Fred., I have been thinking, uncle, and you 

a;ha'n't accompany me in this business. 

Sir Rob. I sha'n't ! You puppy, ha/n't I a right to 
smell powder, if I please ? 

Fred. Tis awkward business altogether, — perhaps 

a foolish one. I am a useless fellow, floating through 

the world like a mere feather. If I am blown out of 

^ sight, 'tis no matter. You are of too much value, 

uncle, to be made the sport of every idle gale. 

Sir Rob. Now, what, in the devil's name, is the 
yalue of a man, if he don't stand by his friend, when 
he wants him ? 

Fred. And, what, in the devil's name, uncle, is the 
value of his friend, if he only drags him into a 
scrape? 

Sir Rob. A scrape ! 

Fred. Yes — ^They tell me the law of this country is 
apt to call killing a man, in a duel, murder ; and 
to look on all accessaries as principals. Now, uncle, 
as I am going on an expedition which may end in hang- 
ing, I don't think it quite considerate to inveigle an 
honest friend to be of the party. 

Sir Rob. I never heard the argument put in that 
way before. There are few, I fancy, of your opi- 
nion. 

Fred. Oh, a great many. There are men enough 
to be found, who would give in the same opinion by 
Twelve at a time. But should I flail, in my encoun- 
ter with this booby of a barone t 

Sir Rob. Fall! 

Fred. Why 'twould be bold to argue^ uncle, if ^ 
bullet hits in a mortal place, that it won't kill — and^ 
in case of the worst, I have a request to make— 

Sir Rob. [Uneasy.] Well? 

H 
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Fred. If I fall, then, uncle, you — You know I hare 

Sir Rob. [Agiiaied.] Well ! 

Fred. He is your brother, my dear uncle ! An affec- 
tionate broker. Your tempers may not assimilate, 
but he loves you — He is poor [Takes him by th 
Hand.] — If I fall, remember him. 

Sir Rob, [Throws himself on Frederick's Neck. 
My dear, dear Frederick ! your d(eatb would break 
my heart — I have been reasoning ail my life, and 
find, that all argument will vanish before one touch 
of nature. 

Fred, 1 fancy you will often find it so, my dear 
uncle. 

Sir Rob. And nature tells me, if you argue for ages, 
you shaVt prevent the old man's going with you. 
Come, we must go home to prepare— You must have 
my pistols, and — upon my soul, Frederick, I love my 

brother Job— Well have him over, and 

zounds ! this will all end in smoke and then FU 

write to Russia — We'll have a family party, and b« 
jolly, and Come my dear lad, come ! [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

The Parlour in Harrowby's Home, 

Enter Worthington. 

Worth. This young man may rashly plunge into n 
quarrel on Emil/s account. 'Tis my duty to chas- 
tise the insulter of my child. At Sir Robert Bram- 
ble's, I might learn more ; and ■ -but, in what a stat« 
of mind should I attend him I 

Enter Corporal Foss. 

So, Corporal 1— Have you observed any people abowt 
the house? 
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Foss. No enemies, your honour ; unless they are in 
ambuscade. 

Worth. I am strongly inclined to go to Sir Robert's 
to-day. 

Foss. I hope your honour will. They say, he is such 
a good-hearted old gentlenmn. — ^Ten to one, but he 
gives your honour a helping hand. 

Woj^LThen hell think I come to solicit assistance ! 
I will not go. [Half aside* 

Foss. Won't you, your honour? 

Worth. I wish to see my daughter again, Cor- 
poral. 

Foss. I had almost made sure of your honour's go- 
ing— ^I bave laid out the red roquelaure ; and, in case 
of a dark night, Stephen's now in the stable, dusting 
out the lantern, for me to march home before your ho- 
nour. 

Worth. Well, well, — send Emily to me 

Foss. Heigho ! — O, here comes my young l^y ! 

Enter Emily. 

[Afide /o EmiltJ Make him go to Sir Robert's, Miss 
EmiJy-r-Bless you, do ! — Mollify his honour a bitr— 

You don't know half the good may come on't Do 

now ! [Exit Foss. 

Worth, What said the Corporal, Emily? 

Emili/. He bid me press our going to Sir Robert 
Bramble's to-day. 

Worth. Should you wish me, Emily, to place my- 
self in a Situation where I might be suspected of im- 
ploring support? 

Emily. Heaven forbid! — But the gentleman, who 

protected me, has been so good, — so very good 

that 

Worth. That what, Emily ? 

Emily. I should like to thank him that's 

.11. 

H 2 
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Worth, Have we not both thanked him, already? 

Emily, Yes — but — not enough, perhaps. 

Worth. If more be necessary, I may express our 
further sense of his goodness, by letter. 

Emily, The service he did me, was not by letter, 
you know, my dear father. 

Worth, You seem strangely interested here, Emily. 

Emily, Shouldn't I be so! — I hope, I ought: for,. 

indeed, indeed 1 1 am very uneasy. 

[Unable to suppress her Tears. 

Worth. My child ! uneasy! compose your- 
self, Emily. — Open your heart to me ; to your father; 
your friend, Emily ! 

Emily, Indeed, I never wish to hide my thoughts 
from you. They often meet your ear, so wild, and so 
unform'd, that they resemble dreams. 

Worth, Alas, my child ! the thoughts of young 
minds too frequendy resemble dreams. — Should you 
love this young man, Emily, it is a dream, from which 
no reproof of mine shall startle you ; but the gentle- 
ness of a father shall awaken you. 

Emily. Love him ! O, no : — but he preserved me 
from danger, and, on that account, I dread he may 
incur it himself. 

Worth. You know not, yet, what your heart is, 
Emily. 

Emily. Yes, indeed, I do. — I should be grieved if I 
did not know it dearly loved you. 

Worth. And you have no such sentiments towards 
this young man, Emily ? 

Emily, No, upon ray word. — ^The sentiments I feel 
for him, arc as different as light and darkness. 

Worth, My dearest Emily, till you know the 
world's path better, be cautious how you tread. I 
may soon be snatch'd from you, Emily 

Emily. My father ! 

Worth. Take, then, my fondest counsel while I live 
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— my best legacy, alas, should 1 be hurried from you ! 
— Act not too suddenly on ideas. Doubt, that pas- 
sion may mislead you, till reflection justifies your im- 
pulse. — Wed not for wealth, Emily, without love ; 
'tis gaudy slavery ; — ^nor, for love, without compe- 
tence ; 'tis twofold misery. Glide gently down the 
stream, with neither too full a sail, nor too slight a 
freightage, and may your voyage, my child, be happier^ 
-^much happier than your father's ! 

Enter Foss. 

Foss, Madam Mac Tab wants to know if you all 
dine at Sir Robert's, your honour. 

Worth. Why does she inquire, Corporal ? 

Fos$» It's about putting on some of her trinkums, 
and furbelows, I fancy, your honour. She came in, 
a while ago, as muddy as our little pidgeon-toed drum-, 
mer,.. after a long march. 

Worth. I have thought on't — ^Tell her we shall go. 

Toss. No! — will you ? Huzza ! I ha'n't been bet- 
ter pleased since they made me a corporal. [Exit. 

Emily. You will go, then ? 

Worth, Sotne explanation is necessary there, and I 
will make up my mind to bury other feelings. — Lu- 
cretia will go with us— we must, afterwards, take our 
leave of her entirely, 

Emily. Indeed ! 

Worth, Her conduct, of which you have informed 
me, with Sir Charles Cropland, has decided me ; and 
she will only quit a tottering asylum.^I have to tell 
you, our friend Burford is dead, Emily. 

Emily. What ! the friend that 

Worth. Yes, Emily, — a worthy, an honourable 

man — but, from the suddenness of his death ^'tis 

fit I prepare you for the shock — he has left me in in- 
volvements, which, in a few hours, may inclose me in 
a prison. . 

h3 
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Emily. A prison ! — You ! — ^you will take mc with 
you — Won't you take me with you ? 

Worth, Like the eagle on the rock, Emily, I must 
shelter my nestling where Providence ordains. 

Emily. Well, then, do not make yourself unhappy, 
my dear father ! We shall not be very miserable, if 
we are not asunder. — I will sit by you — talk to you 
— ^listen to you — and, should a tear steal upon your 
cheek, I can kiss it off, and — [S(dfS involuntarilif^ — I 
am not shock'd for myself-— pray, forgive me ! 

Worth, My beloved, my amiable child ! 

Enter Miss Lucretia Mac Tab. 

Luc. If we live here for a twelvemonth, I'll never 
speak to that beastly quack, who left me in a ditch, 
again. 

Worth. We shall not live here for a twelvemonth, 
madam. 

Luc. I am glad of it; fpr this pUce is worse than a 
cow-house. Oi^e is up to one's ears ii> n^ud^^ and no- 
thing but brutes are its constant inhs^bits^n^, 

Worth, And after what has pass'd, you will feel as 
little surprise, fts I mean offence, when I propose to 
you, to relinquish the fortunes of a man, whose sjtij^a- 
tion, in all places, must be so irksome to you. 

Luc. \- 1 understand — You are weak enough, 

then, Mr. Worthington, to wish me to withdraw my 
countenance from the faniily. 

Worthy Since the strength of your zeal for my fa- 
mily, madam, has so far outrun my weak notions of 
its happiness, I confess I do wish you to withdraw it! 

Luc, Tis very well, sir ! 

Worth,. \Vl\en yoi^ are ready, madam, to go to 5ir 
Robert Bramble's, you will find Emily, and me, in tht 
garden, prepared to attend you. Come, my love ! 

[Exeunt ^milt and Worthington. 
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Luc, Then the honourable Miss Lueretia Mac Tab 
IS cut, at last, by a half-pay lieutenant^ in a march- 
ing* r^ment. 

Enter Foss. 

Fobs, Is your ladyship's honour ready to go ? 

Luc, 60 ! are you sent to drum me out, fellow, as 
you t^Duld « deserter ? 

Foss, I' don't come to drum your ladyship's honour; 
-^r want to kiFOW if you'll go to Sir Robert's. 

Luc, Go, to-morrow, by break of day, to the post- 
house. Ask if there's a return chaise there, for Lon- 
don. 

Foss, What am I to do then, an' it please you ? 

Luc, Secure a seat in it, for the Honourable Miss 
Lueretia Mac Tab. 

Foss', Is your ladyship's honour bundling off, then ? 

Luc, Bundling, you brute ! obey my orders. 

Foss, That I will, with all my heart and soul, an' 
please your honour! 

Luc» 111 withdraw myself from this wretched far 
mily — 111 go down to Scotland, and patronise my 
sixteenth cousin, the tobacconist of Glasgow. [E^rtf. 

Enter Stefhek. 

Ste. Here be the lanteirnj Master Corporal. I have' 
made him shine like our bam door. If you do lik« 
a diick, now, for your supper, I ha' shot one of ourn 
for you, wi' fathers blunderbuss. 

foss, Hbw Came yott to do that, my honest lad ? 

Ste, Why, she ware a marching before a whole 
brodd'of young ones--^hd look'd, for all the world, 
like a captain at the head of his aittachinent. We 
have no herbs td' stuff her,' for I ha' cut up all our 
kitchen garden, to look like a fortification. 

Foss, Well, well— 'I must atteiid his honpur— Bui 
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keep a sharp look-out, my good lad ! — You know 
what I told you. 

Ste. What, about the bum-baileys ? rot'um! FIL 
blow 'em up wi' gunpowder. 

Foss, Keep a good watch, that's all. 

St^. ,Dang me, if a soldier^s hurt on our premises. 
Fve unmuzzled Towzer and Cabbage ; theyll bite all 
as come, good or bad. Come you along^ Mr. Cor- 
poral. *^ For a soldier, a soldier^s the lad for.me V 



aCBKS III. 



£nter Sir Charles Croplaxd and OiiLapod. 



Sir Cha. We are on the ground first. 

OUa. Perhaps the enemy's subject to a common 
complaint. 

Sir Cha. What's that? 

Olla. Troubled with a palpitation of heart, and 
can't come. 

Sir Cha. He doesn't seem .of that sort. What are ! 
the odds now, that he doesn't wing me ? These green- I 
horns generally hit every thing but the man they aim I 
at. ■ 

Olla. Do they! zounds! then the odds are that 
he'll wing me — I'll be principal, if you please ; — ^for, 
to say the truth, I never served my time to the trade 
of a second. 

Sir Cha. Psha ! you must measure the distance^ 
when he comes, Ollapod. 
. Olla. What's the usual distance. Sir Charles ? 

Sir Cha, Eight paces. 

Olla. Bless me! men might as well figbt across a 
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counter. Does the second always measure the 
ground ? 

Sir Cha, *Ti& the custom. 

OUa. Then you had better have chosen one a little 
longer in the legs. If I was to fight, Fd come out with a 
Colossus. ) 

Sir Cha, I see him coming to the stile. 

Olla, There ! he has jumped over. Curse him ! 
he's as nimble as quicksilver — And there's old Sii? 
Robert, waddling behind him, like a badger. 

Sir Cha. They are here. 

Enter Sir Robert Bramble and Frederick. 

Sir Rob. Gently, Frederick! I tell you I'm out 
of breath, 

Fred. We shall be too late, and Oh ! here's 

my man. I hope we hav'n't kept you waiting, sir. 
They say, in'England, when people are to shoot at one 
another, it's the only engagement in which it's the fa- 
shion to be punctuol. 

Sir Cha. You are pretty exact, sir. 

Fred. Let us lose no time, if you please, then; — 
for dinner will be spoil'd. 

Sir Cha. Perhaps, sir, one of us may never go to 
dinner again. 

Fred. No ; but my uncle will — and 'twould be pity 
he should have his meat over-roasted. 

Sir Cha. Mr. Ollapod, be so good as to walk over 
the ground. 

OUa. Left foot foremost, tt thty do in the Infantry ? 

Sir Rob. Hold, Sir Charles ! Perhaps this matter 
may be brought to an accommodation. 

Sir Cha. I don't well see how. Sir Robert. 

Sir Rob. If you are alive to £ur argument, I think 
I shall convince you you have been cursedly in thr 
wrong. 
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Sir Cha. I didn't come here co argue, sir. 

Sir jRo*. Didn't you ! Frederick, you must shoot 
him. A man that won't listen to argument deserves 
to be blown to the devil. 

OUa. [Finighing his Measurement.'] Five, six, seven, 
eight. 

Fred. Well take our ground, if you please, sir. 

Sir Cha. Give me th^ Ollapod ; and success to 
hair-triggers! \Takes a Pistol from O1.1.KVOT}. 

Sir Rob. Here is your pistol, my dear lad. — 
Zounds ! my heart is as heavy as a bullet ! Happen 
what will, I shall never forget poor Job ; and as for 
you, Frederick — Come, damn it, we mustn't blubber, 
DOW. [They take their Ground^ and present. 

OUa. Stop — there's somebody coming — Medical 
man never witness'd a finer crisis? 

Enter Worthington. 

JForth. My friend! Sir Robert Bramble, too! 
pistols ! 

Fred. Stand out of the way, my dear sir? Whoever 
is on his leg9, after the first fire, will have the pleasuis 
of speaking to you. 

Worth. Stay, gentlemen ! This business, I believe, 
requires my interference. 

Sir Cha. And pray, sir, what may make your in- 
terference so necessary ? 

Worth. I conceive you to be Sir Charles Cropland; 
— which argues 

Sir Rob. Don't ^aste your arguments : they'll be 
all thrown away upon him. 

Sir Cha. I am Sir Charles Cropland, sir; and, 
pray, who are you ? 

: tVorth, I will tell you, sir. I am an officer in his 
majest/s army— quick to resent a private injury, as I 
have been ready to face my country's foes. I am one, 
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sir, who am as gratified to meet you, that I may 
chastise you, as you merit, — as you have ever been 
industrious to skulk from me, conscious of. the pu- 
nishment you have deserved; I need not tell you my 
name is Worthington. 

■ Sir Rob, Dam'me, but, that is better than argu- 
ment; and as unlike flattery as any thing I ever heard 
in my life ! 

. Fred. [To Sir Charles.] Now^ pray, sir, are you 
and I to go home to our dinners, or are we to swallow 
a forced-meat ball in the fields? 

Sir Cha. We had better suspend the business, sir — 
There are ladies coming. 

JEit^erLucRETiA and Emilt. 

Imc, Your father has trotted on, child, as if he 
was on a forced march. Bless me ! \hookmg rovM^ 
who have we h?re ? 

Emily, My father— rwith Sir Robert, and ^ha \ 

Sir Charles Cropland there ! 

Luc, And that brute who left me in the mire. 

OUa. That's me. 

Worth, You and I, Sir Charles, must find another 
moment for explanation. 

Sir Cha,, The immediate moment may be the best, 
Mr. Worthington. I believe I may have been so 
fashionable in my ideas, that they may have led me 
wrong ; and I don't think it a very bad style, though 
it mayn't be modern, to. confess it. 

Worth, The style of sense and honesty, sir, must 
ever meet approbation ; and, J sliou'd be sorry if th* 
style of repentance did not find forgiveness. 

Sir Rob, Or th§i style of argument, listeners. 

Sir Cha, Miss ' Worthington, I confess my fault, 
and plead for pardon. You will not only, I hope, 
aflbrd me'your own, but intercede ., with Mr. Wor- 
thington for his, also. You check'd me — \J'o Fr«^ 
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OE&ICK.] rather roughly iiideed-^ii a career which I 
have acknowled^ to be wrong, sir. — Instead, there-' 
fore, of proceeding in resentment, it will be better to 
offer you my thanks, if you will be pleased to accept' 
them. 

Fred. Sir, 'tis pleasanter to he thanked than shot at 
any time ; and I accept them trtllingly; 

SirCha. I take my leave then. I hav'n't dash'd' 
thro' this scrape according to present principles — '-^ 
a man's owning he is sony for his vices may get him 
laugh'd at, among a few gay friends, who have more- 
spiritiB than thought; but I beKeve he^l hunt the 
pleasanter for it, in Leicestershire. [Exit; 

OUa, [Advancing^ Miss Lucretia Mac Tab, I con- 
fess my fault, and plead for pardon, since I, unlucki- 
ly, leu you in a puddle ; and I sincerely hope you'll 
never be in such a pickle again. 
Luc, Stand -away, you brute! 
Olkt. Sir Robert, I hope you won't withdraw your' 
friendship — and it would give a mbrtificatioti to b*- 
cut off from your custom. 

Sir Rob. Oh, master Ollapod, your little foibles 
are like your small quantities of magnesia ; they give 
no great nausea, and do neither harm nor good. 

Olla, Come, that's very well, very well indeed!' 
Thank you, good sir, I owe you one — I'll stay, and 
he*ll ask me to dinner. [Aside. 

Sir Rob. And, what are you saying, there, to Miss 
Worthington, Frederick ? 

Fred. Telling her what good cheer there is in" 
Blackberry Hall, uncle — and what a worthy gentle- 
man at the head of the table, where I am going to 
have the pleasure to lead her. 

Sir Rob. You -are devilish ready to do th6 honours; 
isn't he, Mr. Worthington ? 

Worth. To do honour to the "human heart, sir, I 
have found him very teody. 
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Sir Rob. And have you found him so very ready to 
do honour to the heart, Miss Worthington ? 

Emily. Yes, indeed I have, sir. 

Sir Hob, I begin to perceive it. Vm a strange old 
fellow — fond of argument, they say. But I have so 
little time left, now, in this world, that some of my 
arguments are a little shorter than they used to be. 
When I was hobbling over the stile, after Frederick, 
there, — end thought the dog might be shivered to 
atoms — I made a determination in my own mind, if 
he happened to survive^ that he, and your daughter 
— What's your nan^e, youujg lady f 

Emily, Emilyt sir. 

Sir Rob. Ha ! a pretty name enough-^that he and 
Emily should make a happy couple. 

Worth. Never, sir. 

Sir Rob. That's a plump negatur. We'll argue that 
point, if you please. 

Worth. My child, Sir Robert, has heard Tny opi- 
nions very lately; and hearing the opiniops of a 
friend, she adopts them. 

Sir Rob, Does she? Then she's as little like 
Humphrey Dgbbins in her mind, as ^he is in her 
features. 

Worth. To you ij may, now, be necessary to say, 
that I am poorer even than poor — but observe, I 
disdain all solicitations — This very day I have been 
apprised — 

Sir Rob. Oh, I know what you mean — The bond 
for five hundred pounds. 

Worth. How came you apprised of that bond, sir? 

[Rather hmtghtiJy. 

Sir Rob. I have paid it. 

Worth. Paid it ! 

Sir Rob. Yes — while Frederick was loading his 
pistols, in the next room, to come to the field, here. 

Worth. You astonish me ! 

Sir Rob. Why so ? I happen to be sheriff oC tfc.^ 
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county; and, as all writs are returnable to me, a 
scrubbyish fellow ask'd me to sign one against you. I 
thought it might be as well not to lock up a worthy 
man, in a scurvy room, just as I had ask'd him, from 
no common motives, to sit down to my table->-so, I 
drew upon my bankers, instead of John Doe, and 
Richard Roe, — and you may reimburse me at your 
leisure. 

Fred, My dear, dear uncle ! you Jiave been be- 
fore mc here ! 

Sir Rob. You rogue, if your fortune could serve 
you as well as your legs, I believe you'd have been 
before me here, too. 

JVortk. I know not what to say to you, Sir Ro- 
bert. 

Sir Roh. Confess you're a damn'd bad physiogno- 
mist, and I'm content. Say a man's countenance 
may a little belye his nature ;-^though, as sheriff of 
the county, I own I am head of the bum-bailifis. 

Worth, I shall never be able to repay you this debt, 
sir, but by long and miserable instalments. 

Sir Rob, You shall give me security. 

Worth, I wish it. Any in my power. 

Sir Roh, Miss Emily, pray come here — Frederick, 
you dog, come on the other side of mc. Let me 
appoint you two trustees for a bond Mr. Worthing- 
ton shall give me — a bond of family alliance — fulfil 
your charge punctually, and Heaven prosper you in 
your obligations. Mr. Worthington, what say you ? 

Worth, You overwhelm me — I cannot speak. 

[Frederick embraces Emily. 

Sir Rob. The trustees are dumb too : — but I sec 
they are embracing the obligations, pretty willingly. 

Olla. A marriage between the young ones. I hope 
I may be in favour with the family, nine months 
hence. 

Luc. Sir Robert, I rejoice at the alliance. The 
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Brambles came in with the Conqueror, and are no 
disgrace to the Mac Tabs. 

Sir Rob, I haven't the honour to know exactly, 
who you may be, madam ; but I thank you. But, 
damn it ! — our dinner will be waiting — ^^lake one of 
the party, if you please, Ollapod. 

OUa. Ill attack your mutton with all my heart, 
Sir Robert. I knew he'd ask me to dinner. 

Fred, Come, Emily ! let me lead you to a house, 
where our days may be long, be happy. You look 
doubtingly. 

Emil. No, indeed — ^When my father doubted, I 
have doubted — ^but I can read his eyes — as he, I own, 
not long since, read my heart. You have been my 
preserver, and I can't help feeling gratitude. 

Sir Rob. Love, you mean, you little devil ! Fre- 
derick, well have Job a grandfather before he can 
get from Russia. 

Fred. My dear uncle, your hand — Mr. Worthing- 
ton, suffer me to press yours. Emily, you have my 
heart. And may hearts, when unvitiated by the 
world, meet the happiness I expect, and the appro- 
bation of the virtuous ! 



THE END, 
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